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INTRODUCTION 

♦ 

T  O  T  H  E 


Modern  Hiftory 

,  •  OF 


H  E  firft  Inducement  to  the  The  In- 
making  a  ftriCt  Enquiry  in-  troduaion. 
to  the  Modern  Hiftory,  or 
State  of  all  Nati¬ 
ons ,  was  the  notorious  Ficti¬ 
ons  j  the  monftrous,  unnatu¬ 


ral  and  contradictory  Relations,  that  wTere 
found  in  the  numerous  Volumes  of  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Travels,  extant  in  Europe.  The 
great  Improvements  in  Navigation,  by  the 
help  of  the  Compafs,  and  the  Variety  of 
foreign  Countries,  and  People  thereupon 
difcover’d  (of  which  we  had  never  heard 
before)  happen’d  between  two  and  three 
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hundred  Years  ago ;  at  a  Time,  when  Su- 
perftition  and  Ignorance  overipread  even 
this  Part  of  the  World,  and  every  roman- 
tick  Tale  was  greedily  fwallow’d  by  great 
and  fmall,  even  by  the  Clergy  as  well  as 
Laity.  A  Story  never  fo  well  fram’d  and 
told,  that  had  neither  Giants,  Knight- 
Errants,  Monitors,  or  Necromancers  to 
recommend  it,  was  look’d  upon  as  inli¬ 
pid  ;  and  this,  ’tis  prelum’d,  gave  our  firft 
Difcoverers  the  Hint,  not  to  content  them- 
felves  with  relating  only  liich  Things  as 
were  real,  but  to  add  others  that  might 
be  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  People  : 
And,  as  they  themfelves  were  tainted  with 
the  like  Superftitions  and  Prejudices,  they 
poffibly  might  credit  the  idle  Stories  of 
the  Natives,  upon  very  flender  Evidence, 
as  well  as  make  further  Additions  of  their 
own,  prompted  by  an  Ambition  to  be 
thought  to  have  vifited  Countries  reple- 
nilh’d  with  Monfters,  and  to  have  enga¬ 
ged  in  hazardous  Enterprizes ;  the  Rela¬ 
tion  whereof  might  at  once  pleafe  and 
altonilh  their  credulous  Countrymen : 
Even  our  greateft  Men,  Drake ,  Ralegh 
and  other  maritime  Heroes  of  that  Age, 
it  appears,  were  touch’d  with  this  unac¬ 
countable  Vanity,  and  pretended  to  have 
met  with  Giants,  Canibals,  Wizards,  Di¬ 
viners  and  other  Adepts  in  the  black  Art ; 
which  are  all  vanilh’d  at  this  Day  :  And 
yet  not  only  feme  weak  Women  and 
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Children,  but  multitudes  of  Men  as  weak, 
jftill  credit  fiich  idle  Tales,  and  would  not 
give  a  rufh  for  a  Book  of  Travels  without 
Stories  of  this  kind.  To  tell  them,  that 
we  meet  with  Men  like  themfelves  in  o- 
ther  Countries,  govern’d  by  much  the 
fame  Maxims,  and  refembling  them  in 
many  Inftances ;  that  there  are  fcarce  any 
Giants  or  Monfters  to  be  met  with  ;  and 
that  many  of  our  common  Jugglers,  per¬ 
form  more  furprizing  Feats,  than  any  of 
their  Necromancers  and  Pretenders  to  the 
black  Art :  This  makes  them  immediate¬ 
ly  look  upon  us  as  their  Enemies ;  our 
difabufing  them  is  efteern’d  the  greatefl 
Prejudice  we  can  do  them  •,  for,  if  this  be 
true,  they  conclude,  they  fhall  no  longer 
have  it  in  their  Power  to  oblige  their 
Friends  with  thofe  furprizing  Relations, 
they  themfelves  have  been  fb  agreeably  en¬ 
tertain’d  with  :  The  pleafant  Hours  they 
have' fpent  in  reading,  hearing  or  telling 
romantick  Tales,  under  a  Notion  they 
were  true,  will  now  return  no  more  3  and 
the  reading  the  Voyages  and  Travels  of 
our  firft  Difcoverers,  in  many  Inftances, 
muft  be  look’d  upon  as  idle  an  Amufe- 
ment,  as  the  reading  the  Seven  Champi- 
om3  or  Robi?ifon  CruJ'oe.  They  defire  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps,  to  remain  in  their  primitive 
Ignorance,  rather  than  to  be  thus  difagree- 
ably  undeceiv’d. 
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However,  as  Men  of  Senfe  and  Educa¬ 
tion  appear  now  to  have  another  Tafte, 
and  are  inquifitive  to  know,  what  may  be 
depended  on  in  our  Accounts  of  diflant 
Countries :  And  fince  the  beautiful  and 
exquifite  Productions  of  Nature,  and  the 
various  Cuftoms  of  foreign  Nations  (ex- 
clulive  of  what  is  fictitious)  will  afford  a 
wife  Man  a  molt  ufeful  and  agreeable 
Entertainment;  I  fhall,  notwithilanding 
the  Prejudices  of  the  V ulgar,  proceed  in 
my  Defign  of  diftinguifhing  between 
what  is  fictitious  and  what  is  real ;  ranging 
the  feveral  Matters  treated  of  under  proper 
Heads,  whereby  a  great  deal  of  Repetition 
and  Confufion  is  avoided.  And  tho’  the 
Work  is  indeed  voluminous,  the  Modern 
Hiftory  of  Afia  and  Europe  having  taken 
up  thirteen  Volumes  in  OBavo  (and  pro¬ 
bably  Africa  and  America  will  afford  five 
more ;)  yet,  if  it  be  confider’jd,  that  thefe 
eighteen  Volumes  will  in  reality  contain 
what  is  to  be  found  in  at  leafl  two  hun¬ 
dred  ;  that  the  feveral  Heads  are  reduc’d  in¬ 
to  Order,  and  all  the  romancick  and  con¬ 
tradictory  Relations  thrown  out;  he  will 
not  look  upon  the  Work  to  be  too  large ; 
efpecially  if  he  reflects,  that  thefe  will  not 
only  fave  him  the  Expence  of  two  hundred 
V  olumes,  but  a  great  deal  of  Time  (which 
wife  Men  value  as  much  as  their  Money  ;) 
it  requiring  almoft  a  whole  Life  to  read 
and  digeft  all  our  Books  of  Travels.  The 
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Reader  alfo  may  have  this  Satisfaction, 
that  the  Author  has  vifited  many  of  the 
Countries,  he  writes  of,  in  Perfon,  and 
confulted  thole  that  have  lately  redded  in 
others ;  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  be 
eafily  impos’d  on,  or  to  pals  a  wrong 
Judgment  on  the  Travels  of  others. 

It  was  propos’d  indeed,  after  the  finilh- 
ing  the  Hijiory  of  England ,  to  have  en¬ 
ter’d  upon  a  particular  Defcription  of  the 
feveral  Counties :  But,  as  this  has  never  been 
done  to  any  purpofe  fince  Cambden ,  and 
the  Counties  are  very  far  from  being 
what  they  were  then ;  if  we  conlider 
the  People  themfelves,  their  Buildings, 
Hulbandry,  Trade,  Manufactures,  Navi¬ 
gation,  and  many  other  Articles  of  equal 
Importance :  It  will  ftill  take  me  up  a 
great  deal  more  Time,  I  find,  to  furnilh 
myfelf  with  proper  Materials  for  luch  an 
Undertaking,  than  I  am  yet  provided  with; 
and  for  this  reafon  I  beg  leave  to  defer 
the  giving  an  Account  of  them,  till  I  have 
defcrib’d  Africa  and  America  ;  the  firft 
of  which  I  chofe  to  begin  with  as  it  lies 
next  to  AJia  and  Europe  (the  prelent  State 
whereof  has  been  the  SubjeCt  of  the  firll 
thirteen  Volumes.)  The  World  have  done 
me  a  great  deal  or  Honour  in  giving  out, 
that  there  are  leveral  learned  Men  con¬ 
cern’d  in  compiling  Modern  Hijiory ;  from 
whence  I  am  apt  to  flatter  my  felf,  that 
the  Defign  has  not  been  ill  executed  hi- 
,  therto  t 
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therto :  Give  me  leave  however  to  declare, 
that  no  Perfon  whatever  has  compos’d  or 
dictated  one  Tingle  Page  of  it,  but  the 
Perfon  who  bears  the  Name  of  it.  ’Tis 
true,  a  great  many  Things  are  colle<fted 
from  other  Writers ;  and  that  Man  muft 
be  very  much  wanting  to  himfelf,  and 
have  very  little  Regard  to  his  Readers, 
who  would  not  colled;,  what  was  to  his 
purpofe,  from  all  Books  of  Travels  that 
bear  any  Character,  when  he  was  engag’d 
in  foch  a  Defign  :  But  my  Friends  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  Style  and  Method 
are  entirely  my  own  ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  Matter  perfectly  New,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  any  Writer  extant ;  being  the 
Refolt  of  my  own  Experience,  or  what 
I  have  gather’d  from  publick  Minifters, 
Travellers  or  Merchants,  who  have  lately 
refided  in  the  Countries  treated  of. 
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AFRICA  in  general. 


CHAP.  1. 

FRIG  A  is  bounded  by  the  The  Situ- 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  fe-  at  ion. 
parates  it  from  Europe ,  on  the 
N  orth  •,  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Su¬ 
ez ,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Ea- 
Jiern  Ocean,  which  feparate  it 
from  Afia ,  on  the  Eaft  -3  by  the  Southern  Oce¬ 
an  on  the  South  ,  and  by  the  Atlantick,  or  great 
JVeftern  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  on  the  Weft. 

It  is  of  a  pyramidal  or  triangular  Figure,  The  Fi~ 
the  Bafe  whereof  is  the  Northern  Part  of  it,  §ure  of  l£' 
which  runs  along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  the  Point  or  Top  of  the  Pyramid 
the  Cape  of  good  Hope. 

Africa  is  a  Peninfula  join’d  by  the  narrow  The  Lath 
Ifthmus  of  Suez  to  Afia ,  and  fituated  between  tlJde»  Lon- 
the  37th  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  the|^e®tand 
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Africa.  35th  Df  South  Latitude,  the  moft  Weftern 
Part  of  it  lying  18  Degrees  Weft  of  London , 
and  the  moft  Eafterly  51  Degrees  to  the 
Eaftward  of  London:  So  that  it  takes  up  72 
Degrees  of  Latitude,  and  confequently  is  4320 
Miles  in  length  from  North  to  South,  if  we 
reckon  fixty  Miles  to  a  Degree  as  ufual  ;  and 
5040  Miles  in  length,  if  we  reckon  feventy 
Miles  to  a  Degree,  which  comes  much  nearer 
the  T ruth  and,  as  it  extends  fixcy-nine  De¬ 

grees  in  breadth,  viz.  from  Cape  Ferd  in  the 
Weft  to  Cape  Gardefoy  in  the  Eaft,  we  may 
reckon  the  breadth  of  it  to  be  about  4830 
Miles,  computing  feventy  Miles  to  a  Degree. 
Africa  an-  This  Quarter  of  the  World  once  contain’d 
cientlycon-  feveral  Kingdoms  and  States,  eminent  for  the 
tain’dfeve-  Liberal  Arts,  for  Wealth  and  Power,  and  the 
tedding." mo^  extenfive  Commerce  tho’,  at  this  Day, 
doms  and  there  is  fcarce  one  fingle  Nation  left  upon  that 
States.  Continent  that  deferves  our  Notice.  There 
were  fituated  the  celebrated  Kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia ,  with  the  rich  and  powerful  State 
of  Carthage ,  to  which  the  Kingdoms  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauritania  were  fubjedt 

Then  almoft  all  the  Northern  Parts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  were  full  of  People,  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Atlantick  Ocean,  and  Carthage  extended 
her  Commerce  to  every  Part  of  the  then 
known  World :  Even  the  Briiijh  Shores  were 
vifited  by  her  Fleets,  till  Juba ,  King  of  Mau¬ 
ritania  and  Tributary  to  Carthage ,  unhappily 
call’d  in  the  Romans ,  who,  by  the  Affiftance 
of  the  Mauritanians ,  fubdued  Carthage ,  and 
made  all  the  Kingdoms  and  States  in  Africa 
fubjedt  to  them ,  after  which,  the  Natives  ne¬ 
glected  their  Trade,  and  even  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Soil  •,  they  were  become  Provinces  of 
Rome ,  liable  to  be  plunder’d  and  impoverifh’d 
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by  rapacious  Viceroys  and  Governors  fent  Africa, 
from  that  Capital :  Whereupon  their  Traffick, 
in  afliort  time,  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  they 
cultivated  no  more  of  their  Lands,  than  what 
might  ferve  for  their  Sub'iftance.  Upon  the 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth 
Century,  the  North  of  Africa  was  over-run 
by  the  {Sandals,  a  barbarous  Northern  People, 
who  contributed  ftill  more  to  the  DeftruCtion 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  there  *,  and,  to  add  to 
their  Misfortune,  the  Saracens  made  a  fudden 
Conqueft  of  all  the  Coafts  of  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary  in  the  feventh  Century  :  Thefe  were  af¬ 
terwards  fucceeded  by  the  Turks  j  and  both 
being  of  the  Mahometan  Religion,  whofe  Dif- 
ciples  carry  Ruin  and  Devaluation  along  with 
them  wherever  they  come,  the  Ruin  of  that 
once  flourifiiing  Part  of  the  World  was  there¬ 
by  compleated. 

The  Soil  of  the  Northern  Shore  of  Africa 
is  ftill  the  fame,  capable  of  producing  almoft; 
every  thing  defirable  in  Life,  but  poftefs'd  by 
a  wretched  abandon’d  People,  that  have  given 
themfelves  up  to  Robbery  and  Rapine  ;  who, 
neglecting  to  cultivate  their  Soil,  or  make  any 
Improvements,  fubfift  chiefly  by  their  Pira¬ 
cies  at  Sea,  and  what  they  can  ravifti  from  the 
honeft  and  indultrious  Part  of  Mankind,  who, 
being  obliged  to  fail  by  their  Coafts,  are  fo 
unhappy  as  to  fall  fometimes  into  their  Hands. 

From  the  Difcoveries  that  have  been  made  The  Soil 
in  Africa,  of  'aw  ICaro,  we  find,  that  it  is  not  TdePl°~ 
that  barren  defart  Country  it  has  been  reprefent- 
ed  *,  for  not  only  the  North  Part  of  it  is  ge-  general, 
nerally  fruitful  where  it  is  cultivated,  but  the 
South  alfo  produces  Corn  and  Wine.  And 
here  we  meet  with  Herds  of  the  fineft  Cattle 
in  the  World  ;  and  even  between  the  Tropic ks 
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Africa,  there  are  multitudes  of  People,  fine  Rivers, 
and  a  rich  Soil  capable  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
provements.  The  Cinamon  Tree  a&ually 
grows  there  ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  the  reft 
of  the  fine  Spices  might  be  raifed  in  thofe  La¬ 
titudes,  which  would  make  thofe  Spices  more 
plentiful,  and  we  fhould  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  purchafe  them  of  the  Dutch  (who  barba¬ 
rously  difpoffefs’d  us  of  them  in  the  Indies) 
with  Treafure.  However,  here  it  is  that  we 
meet  with  Plenty  of  the  beft  Gold  and  Ivory 
and  from  hence  the  Europeans  export  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Negroe  Slaves,  and  upwards, 
annually  to  America  ;  which  fhews,  that  Afri¬ 
ca,  between  the  Tropicks,  muftbevaftly  popu¬ 
lous,  tho’  the  Ancients  held,  that  the  Torrid 
Zone  was  not  habitable. 

The  diffe-  Three  different  People  inhabit  this  Conti- 
rent  People  nent,  viz.  Pagans ,  Mahometans ,  and  Chrijii - 
wh°  inha-  am  .  ^he  are  the  moft  numerous,  poffeffing 
tit  fiua.  greateft  Part  0f  the  Country  from  the  Tro- 
pick  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
and  thefe  are  generally  Black:  The  Mahome¬ 
tans ,  who  are  of  a  tawny  Complexion,  pofiefs 
almoft  all  the  Northern  Shores  of  Africa.  The 
People  of  Abyffmia ,  or  the  upper  Ethiopia , 
are  denominated  Chriftians,  but  retain  abun¬ 
dance  of  Pagan  and  Jewifh  Rites  >  and  there 
are  fome  Chriftians  upon  the  Sea-coafts  on 
almoft  every  fide  of  Africa  5  but  thefe  are  a 
fmall  Number,  compared  either  with  the  Pa¬ 
gans  or  Mahosnetans.  There  are  alfo  fome 
Jews  in  the  North  of  Africa ,  who  manage 
all  the  little  Trade  that  Part  of  the  Country  is 
yet  poffefs’d  of :  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
tho*  the  Carthaginians ,  who  inhabited  this 
very  Country  of  Barbary ,  had  greater  P'leets, 
and  a  more  extended  Commerce,  than  any  other 
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Nation,  or  than  all  the  People  upon  the  Face  Africa, 
of  the  Earth,  when  chat  State  flour ilh’d  ;  and 
that  Africa  is  better  feated  for  a  foreign  Trade, 
than  any  other  Quarter  of  the  W orld  ;  the  They 
Natives  nave  Icarce  a  Angle  Merchant  0:ip  fff 
belonging  to  them,  and  no  other  Ships  cf  o/(  ,)m. 
Force,  than  what  Sallee ,  Algiers ,  Tunis  and  merce. 
Tripoli ,  fet  out  for  Piracy  ;  and  thefe  are  but 
very  few  and  fmall,  their  whole  Strength  not 
being  able  to  refill  a  Squadron  of  five  Euro¬ 
pean  Men  of  Wan  But  it  is  time  now  to 
defcend  to  Particulars,  and  defcribe  the  re- 
fpe&ive  Countries  contained  in  Africa. 

The  feveral  grand  Divifions  of  Africa  at 
this  Day,  are  thefe  ten  : 

i.  Egypt.  2.  Ethiopia  fuperior  ;  and  3.  The 
Zanquebar ,  all  which  lye  on  the  Eaft  of  Afri-  <drand 

2  *  f  DiviilO&s 

ca.  4.  Monoemugi ,  Monomotapa  and  Laffra-  jpy,.a. 
ria ,  called  by  fome  the  lower  Ethiopia ,  which 
lye  on  the  South.  5.  Congo  and  Guinea  on  the 
South- Weft.  6.  Nigritia  or  Negro  eland  in  the 
middle  of  Africa ,  extending  almoft  quite 
through  the  Country  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  on 
both  fides  of  the  great  River  Niger.  7.  Za- 
ara ,  or  the  Delart  to  the  Northward  of  Ni¬ 
gritia.  8.  Bilsdulgerid ,  the  ancient  Numidia  to 
the  Northward  of  Zaara.  9.  The  Empire 
of  Fez  and  Morocco ,  containing  the  Northweft 
Part  of  Africa.  10.  and  laftly.  The  Coaft  of 
Barbary  on  the  North,  containing  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Algiers ,  Tunis ,  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

There  are  fcarce  any  two  Nations,  or  indeed  Great 
any  two  of  the  Learned,  that  agree  in  the  mo-  ETagree- 
dern  Divifion  of  Africa  for  this  very  good  tjjC 
Reafon,  that  fcarce  any  Traveller  has  pene-  Divif.on 
trated  into  the  Heart  of  the  Country,  and  of  4fr ka. 
confequently  we  muft  be  content  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  Ignorance  of  the  Bounds,  and  even 
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Africa,  the  Names  of  feveral  of  the  midland  Nations. 
Thefe  may  well  be  reckon’d  ftill  among  the 
unknown  and  undifcovef'd  Parts  of  the  World  ; 
but  the  belt  Accounts  and  Conjectures  that 
have  been  made  concerning  them,  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  prefent  the  Reader  with.  Egypt 
has  been  already  fully  defcrib’d,  with  the  reft 
of  the  T’urkijh  Dominions,  in  the  fifth  Volume 
of  Modern  Hifiory  •,  I  proceed  therefore,  in 
the  next  place,  to  give  the  prefent  State  of 
Ethiopia ,  which  lies  contiguous  to  it,  compre¬ 
hending  under  that  Name  AbyJJinia ,  Nubia , 
Abex  and  Aian. 
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CHAP.  II. 


T’he  Prefent  State  of  Ethiopia  Superior. 

H  E  Ancients,  it  is  pretty  evident,  The  and- 
called  all  that  they  knew  of  Afri-  em  Et/jl0~ 
ca ,  to  the  Southward  of  Egypt, 

Ethiopia ,  and  the  People  Ethiops , 
from  their  dark  Complexions :  But  The  Boun- 
the  Country  I  now  defcribe,  including  only 
AlyJJinia,  Nubia ,  Abex  and  Aian,  is  bounded  Superior, 
by  Evypt  and  the  Defart  of  Barca  on  the  and  the 
North  •,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  Countries 
on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Zanquebar  and  Nigritia,  on 
the  South  •,  and  by  Nigtitia  and  Zaara ,  on  the  underthat 
Weft :  So  that  I  include  all  thi  t  Country,  that  Name, 
lies  between  the  5th  and  the  20th  Degrees  of 
North-latitude,  and  between  the  Eaiiern  Sea 
and  Ntgtitia ,  under  the  general  Name  of 
Ethiopia.  This  is  that  Country,  which  moft  Suppofed 
of  the  Learned  conjecture  was  anciently  go-  ^ef^hc 
vern’d  by  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Aoeba,  ftyl’d  (Wen  of 
the  Queen  of  the  South  ;  and  afterwards  by  Sheba  and 
Queen  Candace ,  whofe  Prime  Minifter,  the  _ 
Eunuch,  was  converted  and  baptiz’d  by  St.  ^  f’ 
Philip  :  And  laftly,  this  was  that  Country,  prefter 
whereof  it  is  fuppofed  the  real  or  imaginary  John. 
Prefter  John,  or  iAefbyter  John,  was  Soveraign. 

I  come  now  to  give  a  more  particular  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Countries  I  have  reduced  under  the 
general  Name  of  Ethiopia. 

And  1ft  of  Abyjjinia,  a  Country  of  a  thou- 
fand  Miles  TVt-pnt,  that  has  fcarce  any  Com- 
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Ethiopia,  munication  with  the  reft  of  the  World  at  this 
Day.  The  'Turks  having  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  that  Part  of  Ethiopia  that  lies  upon 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  reft  of  it  being  furrounded 
by  Mountains  or  unpayable  Defarts  ;  within 
thefe  it  appears  to  be  an  exceeding  fine  level 
Country,  diverfify’d  with  Woods  and  fruitful 
Plains,  well  planted  with  Palm-Trees,  Dates 
and  Cedars,  and  water’d  by  feveral  noble 
Rivers. 

Rive  s.  The  River  Nile  rifes  in  the  middle  of  Abyf- 
finia  ;  and,  having  firft  taken  a  Circuit  almoft 
round  its  Source,  runs  an  hundred  Miles  to 
the  Northward,  and  afterwards  two  hundred 
Miles  towards  the  Eaft  ;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  South  and  South-eaft,  continues  its  Courfe 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  further,  in  which 
Eaftern  Courfe  it  forms  the  Lake  of  Dambea , 
which  is  an  hundred  and  twenty  Miles  over  : 
After  which,  it  takes  a  Semicircular  Sweep  ;  in 
which  Courfe  it  continues  to  run  five  hundred 
Miles,  and  then  turning  direftly  North,  enters 
the  Kingdom  of  Egypt ;  which  winding  Courfe 
does  not  only  render  of  Soil  extremely  fruitful, 
but  is  of  great  Advantage  to  their  Inland  Com¬ 
merce  *,  tho’,  after  its  entring  Egypt ,  there  are 
fo  many  Steep-falls  and  Catarafls,  that  they 
can  neither  export  or  import  any  Goods  or 
Merchandize  upon  this  River. 

There  are  alio  two  other  great  Rivers,  call’d 
the  Moraba  and  Albara ,  which  run  through 
the  Country  from  South  to  North,  and  fall 
into  the  Nile ,  in  the  Province  of  Sennar  •,  and 
there  is  ftiil  a  fourth  great  River,  call’d  the 
Haouache  ;  which,  after  a  Courfe  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  to  the  South-eaft,  falls  into  the  Red 
Sea  or  Arabian  Gulph. 
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This  Country,  thus  happily  water’d,  pro-  Ethiopia, 
duces  Plenty  of  Corn,  Rice,  Millet,  Dates,  * 

Grapes,  Flax,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Salt  and  Sul- t][°  g1^  0 
phur  :  Their  Flax  is  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the 
World  ;  and  from  hence,  ’tis  faid,  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  had  theirs,  of  which  they  made  the  fine 
Linen  of  Egypt  mention’d  in  Scripture  :  And 
had  they,  at  this  Day,  an  Opportunity  of  ex¬ 
porting  the  Produce  of  their  Soil,  ’tis  faid  this 
Country  alone  might  raife  Rice,  Sugar,  &c.  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  all  the  neighbouring  Countries. 

The  Turks ,  who  are  Matters  of  the  Coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  tho’  they  will  fuffer  no  other 
Nation  to  trade  with  Abyfjinia ,  annually  fetch 
great  Quantities  of  Rice  from  thence,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  Times  of  the  great  Pilgrimages  to 
Mecca ,  Arabia  not  affording  Provifion  fuffi- 
cient  for  their  Subfiftance. 

Gold  is  alfo  very  plentiful  here,  of  which 
the  Turks  get  fome  •,  and,  had  the  Ethiopians 
an  Opportunity  of  bartering  it  for  the  Mer¬ 
chandize  of  Europe ,  ’tis  thought  we  might 
meet  with  as  great  Plenty  of  it  here,  as  any 
where,  tho’  there  are  no  gold  Mines  wrought ; 

They  have  alfo  Mines  of  Silver  and  Copper, 
the  latter  of  which  they  work,  and  have  a 
good  deal  of  that  Metal  j  and,  ’tis  faid,  they 
have  the  largeft  Emralds  in  the  World. 

As  to  their  Animals,  they  have  Camels,  AnimaJs. 
Oxen,  Sheep,  and  other  Cartel,  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty,  and  very  large  ;  as  alfo  wild  Beafts,  Croco¬ 
diles,  &c.  common  to  the  reft  of  Africa  ;  but 
what  they  are  moft  famous  for,  is  an  excellent 
Breed  of  Plorfes,  equal  to  thofe  of  Arabia ; 
or,  as  fome  conjecture,  thofe  of  Arabia  are, 
in  reality,  bred  in  Abyjfmia ,  where  they  abound 
in  rich  Paftures, 
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Ethiopia.  It  may  be  objected  here,  that,  if  Ethiopia, 

K — be  thus  cut  off  from  any  Communication  with 
other  Countries,  how  could  the  Queen  of  She - 
ba?  or  Queen  Candace's  Eunuch,  travel  into 
Judaa  ?  To  which  it  may  be  anfwer’d,  that 
the  Coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  was  then  a  Part  of 
Ethiopia ,  by  which  it  was  very  eafy  to  vifit 
either  Egypt ,  Arabia ,  or  Palefline. 

Ethiopia  was  then  a  mighty  Empire,  fubjedf 
to  one  Soveraign,  who  commanded  the  Sea- 
Coaft,  as  well  as  the  Inland  Country  $  but  now 
the  King,  or  Emperor  of  Ethiopia ,  is  a  Prince 
of  ftnall  Power,  his  Territories  being  divided 
into  abundance  of  little  Principalities  like  Ger~ 
many ,  the  Princes  whereof  fcarce  acknowledge 
a  Superior  ;  and,  as  they  are  feldom  united, 
are  by  no  means  a  Match  for  their  powerful 
Neighbours,  the  Turks ,  who  therefore  keep 
them  fhut  up  within  the  Bounds  of  Abyjjinia , 
and  will  not  fuffer  them  to  correfpond  or  traf- 
ftck  with  the  reft  of  the  World. 

Provinces  Travellers  reckon  up  nine  Principalities  or 
and  chief  Provinces  in  Abyjjinia  5  every  one  whereof  has 
Towns  of  a  diftindt  Soveraign,  that  acknowledges,  how- 
Ab\JJima.  £ver^  ti-ie  King  of  Abyjjinia  for  his  chief  Lord. 

1.  The  Province  of  Ambara  the  chief 
Towns  whereof  are,  Ambara  the  Capital  of 
Abyjfinia ,  and  fituated  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
Lalibela.  2.  Bagamedri  •,  the  chief  Towns 
whereof  are,  Amador  a,  Alata  and  Maket.  3. 
Dambea  the  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  Am- 
ba-Marjan ,  Dancas  and  Jenda.  4.  Shoa  *,  the 
chief  T owns  whereof  are,  Debra ,  ^ ibanos  and 
Wenthit.  5.  Gojam  j  the  chief  Towns  where¬ 
of  are,  Ledanegus ,  Debra ,  Semuna  and  Selah. 
6.  Bagna  5  the  chief  Towns  whereof  are, 
Egaia  and  Arguan,  7.  Samen  ;  the  chief 
Towns  whereof  are,  Waldeba  and  Toraf.  8. 

Gonga  j 
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Gonga  3  and,  9.  Walaka ,  in  the  two  laft  where-  Ethiopia. 

of  no  Towns  are  mention’d  :  And  indeed,  the - - 

People  in  general  live  more  in  Tents,  than 
Houfes  3  the  King  keeping  his  Court,  like  the  The  King 
Great  Mogul,  for  the  molt  part  in  his  Camp,  gen  rally 
which  looks  like  a  City  laid  out  into  Streets  3  ^j\|nthe 
and,  as  he  is  followed  by  his  Nobility,  Officers, 
Tradeftnen,  Subtiers,  l$c.  the  Camp  is  always 
well  fupplied  with  Provifions  and  Neceflaries 
of  all  kinds  The  King’s  Tent  is  pitch’d  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Camp,  and  his  Nobility  and 
the  reft  of  his  Subjects  encamp  round  about 
him,  thofe  of  the  loweft  Rank  being  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  Royal  Pavilion. 

The  Air  of  this  Country  in  the  Valleys  is  The  Aif 
exceffive  hot  during  the  Summer-Months,  but  °J  tlie 
on  the  Mountains  cold  3  and,  as  fome  affirm,  °  n  r?' 
the  Cold  there  is  more  troublefome  than  the 
Heat,  during  that  Seafon  they  call  their  Winter, 
which  is  about  the  vernal  Equinox.  They  have  Seafons- 
terrible  Thunder,  and  three  Months  of  almoft 
continual  Rain  3  which,  falling  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  that  furround  AbyJJinia  in  Torrents,  occa- 
fions  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  the 
fucceeding  Months,  of  which  a  full  Account 
has  been  given  in  the  Defcription  of  that  Coun¬ 
try  :  All  the  reft  of  the  Year  almoft  they  en¬ 
joy  ferene  fettled  Weather  in  AbyJJinia  3  the 
People  being  generally  healthful,  and  living  to 
a  good  old  Age. 

As  to  the  Perfons  of  the  Ethiopians ,  they  perfons  of 
are  generally  of  a  good  Stature  3  their  Com-  the  Ethu- 
plexion  a  deep  black  3  their  Features  much 
more  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  Negroes,  ha¬ 
ving  neither  fuch  thick  Lips  or  flat  Nofes  : 

They  are  faid  to  have  a  great  deal  of  Viva-  Their 
city  and  natural  Wit  3  to  be  of  a  teachable  Cjemu3’ 
Difpofition,  and  fond  of  Learning,  tho’  they 
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Ethiopia,  have  but  few  Opportunities  of  improving  them- 
*“ — 'r~mJ  felves. 

Their  The  better  fort  of  them  are  cloathed  in 
Elabits.  Veils,  made  of  filk  Stuffs  or  Cotton,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Franks  in  Turky  *,  but  their 
poor  People  go  almoft  naked,  having  only  a 
fmall  Piece  of  Skin  or  coarfe  Stuff  wrapped 
about  their  Waifls. 

Their  They  have  no  other  Bread  than  thin  Cakes 
^iet-  bak’d  upon  the  Hearth  as  they  want  them : 
They  eat  all  manner  of  Flefh  almoft  as  the 
Europeans  do,  except  Swine’s  Flefh,  and  fuch 
other  Meats  as  were  prohibited  to  the  Jews  ; 
they  alfo  ftill  abftain  from  Things  ftrangled, 
and  from  Blood,  killing  their  Meat  in  the 
fame  manner  the  Jews  do :  As  to  the  poor 
People,  they  live  chiefly  upon  Milk,  Butter, 
Cheefe,  Roots,  Herbs,  and  what  their  Flock 
and  Herds  produce. 

The  Meat  is  brought  to  the  Tables  of  Peo¬ 


ple  of  Condition  in  earthen  Diflies,  and  they 
have  no  other  Plates  or  Trenchers  than  the 
thin  Cakes,  that  ferve  them  for  Bread  ;  and, 
according  to  fome,  they  ufe  neither  Knife, 
Fork,  or  Spoon  *,  but  this  can’t  be  entirely 
true,  if  what  they  tell  us  of  another  Circum- 
ftance  in  their  eating  be  fo :  viz.  That  their 
Princes  and  Great  Men  are  above  feeding  them- 
felves,  and  are  fed  by  Boys  with  Spoons ;  and 
this  latter  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe,  in 
adminiftring  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  the  Prieft  gives  the  Communicants  the 
Liquor  they  ufe  inftead  of  Wine  in  Spoons. 

They  feldom  roaft  their  Meat ;  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  boil’d  or  ftew’d,  and  they  are  very  fond 
of  the  Broth  or  Soup  that  is  made  of  it.  Their 
ufual  Drink  is  Mead  or  Metheglin ,  the  Country 
abounding  in  Honey.  They  have  alfo  Liquors 

made 
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made  of  Wheat  and  Rice,  and  their  Princes  Ethiopia, 
drink  fome  Wine  •,  but  they  don’t  feem  to  be 
well  lkill’d  in  making  this  Liquor,  tho’  they 
have  the  fined  Grapes  in  the  World  :  You 
cannot  make  their  Princes  a  more  acceptable 
Prefent,  than  fome  Bottles  of  European  Wine. 

Linen,  I  find,  they  have  very  little,  tho’ 
their  Country  is  found  to  be  the  moft  proper 
for  Flax  of  any  in  Africa  \  and  indeed  they 
do  not  feem  to  ftand  much  in  need  of  any, 
for  they  ufe  no  Table  Linen,  or  Sheets  :  They 
lye  on  Carpets  or  Mats,  as  in  other  hot  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  not  in  Beds :  And  this  leads  me  to 
fpeak  of  their  Manufadtures,  which  are  very 
mean.  The  Jews  are  faid  to  be  the  only  Their  Ma- 
Weavers  and  Smiths  amongft  them  j  and,  as  nufa^ures- 
for  other  Handicrafts,  fuch  as  Carpenters, 

Taylors' and  Shoomakers,  every  Man  breeds 
up  his  Children  to  the  Trade  or  Profeffion  he 
ufes  himfelf.  There  are  particular  Families, 
whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to  make  T rumpets.  Horns, 

&c.  and  thefe  feveral  Trades,  like  the  Calls 
or  Tribes  in  the  Eafi  Indies ,  live  feparately, 
and  do  not  intermix  with  any  other  Trade  or 
Tribe,  either  by  Marriage  or  otherwife. 

Their  Buildings  are  exceeding  mean,  the  Their 
generality  of  their  Houfes  being  but  poor  BulldmSs- 
Huts,  made  with  Clay  and  Splinters.  Some 
Travellers  tell  us  of  the  Ruins  of  magnificent 
Palaces  and  Temples  -y  but,  when  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Miffionaries  came  amongft  them,  about 
two  hundred  Years  ago,  after  that  People  had 
found  the  Way  to  the  Eaftern  Coafts  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  there  were  nei¬ 
ther  Palaces,  Temples,  Fortifications,  or  even 
a  wall’d  Town  to  be  found  in  the  Country. 

The  Popijh  Miffionaries  indeed,  after  they 
had  infinuated  themfelves  into  the  Favour  of 
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Ethiopia,  their  Princes,  taught  them  to  build  Temples, 
v — '  Palaces  and  Fortreffes  *,  but  of  thefe  there 
are  very  few  at  this  Day :  For  the  King,  as 
has  been  obferv’d,  lives  generally  in  the  Field, 
where  he  is  attended  by  the  petty  Princes,  No¬ 
bility,  Artificers,  &c.  the  chief  of  them  lying 
in  Pavilions  and  Tents  $  but,  as  thefe  are  not 
eafily  purchafed  by  the  common  People,  they 
make  them  little  Huts  of  Clay  and  green 
Boughs  ;  and  the  Towns  they  talk  of,  are 
Their  compofed  of  Houfes  of  the  like  fort  :  The 
Traffick.  Silks,  Stuffs,  Calicoes,  Linen  and  Carpets, 
they  ufe  for  Furniture  or  Cloathing,  they  receive 
chiefly  from  the  Turks ,  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  who  take  the  Gold  and  Emeralds  of 
Abyfjinia  in  return  for  this  Merchandize,  with 
fome  fine  Horfes :  The  Brokers,  or  Merchants 
between  the  Turks  and  A  by  [fines ,  are  Jews , 
Arabians ,  or  Armenian  Chriftians  ;  few  or 
none  of  the  Natives  trade  or  travel  abroad  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Turks  would 
not  fuffer  them,  if  they  fliould  attempt  it,  left 
a  Communication  fhould  be  opened  again  be¬ 
tween  them  and  other  Nations,  who  might 
alfo  exchange  their  Manufactures  for  the  Gold 
and  precious  Stones  found  in  this  Country. 
When  the  Portuguefe  firft  found  the  Way  to 
AbyJJinia ,  the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
open  $  but  now  the  Turks  keep  fo  ftriCt  a 
Guard  there,  that  it  is  didicult  for  any  other 
Their  way  People  to  have  Accefs  to  them.  In  travelling, 
of  travel-  they  ride  upon  Mules  or  Camels,  Mules  being 
the  belt  of  all  Animals  to  clamber  their  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  Camels  for  their  Sandy  Plains  :  But, 
in  War,  Horfes  only  are  ufed  to  charge  the 
Enemy.  Their  Troopers,  5ds  faid,  ride  on 
Mules,  when  they  march  and  lead  their  Florfes, 
which  are  referved  purely  for  the  Day  of  Battle. 
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Their  Arms  are  chiefly  Launces,  Bows,  Ar-  Ethiopia, 
rows  and  Swords  j  and  they  have  fome  Fire- 
Arms,  which  they  purchafe  of  the  'Turks, 

The  Wars  of  the  King  of  Abyjinia  are  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  Ethiopian  Princes  who,  being 
encourag’d  and  afiifted  by  the  Turks  at  firft, 
mightily  reduced  that  Prince’s  Power  j  and, 
while  the  Ethiopians  were  engag’d  in  Civil 
Wars  at  home,  it  was,  that  the  Turks  poflefs’d 
themfelves  of  that  Part  of  their  Country,  that 
lay  upon  the  Red  Sea.  Thus  the  Ethiopians , 
by  their  Infurredlions  and  Encroachments  on 
their  Prince,  difabled  him  to  defend  or  recover 
that  Part  of  his  Dominions,  by  which  only 
he  could  have  any  Commerce  with  the  reft 
of  Mankind.  He  is  now  reduc’d  as  low  as 
the  Turks  can  wifh,  having  no  Trade  or  In- 
tercourfe  with  any  other  Nation,  but  what  they 
are  pleafed  to  allow  him  j  and  has  loft  much  of 
his  Power  and  Authority  at  home,  by  the  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Governors  of  Provinces  fetting  up  for 
themfelves,  which  leads  me  to  enquire  into  the 
King’s  Titles,  Prerogatives,  Government,  &c. 

This  Prince,  according  to  the  Portuguefe ,  The 
who  vifited  his  Country,  foon  after  their  paf-  *LrlIlcc’s 
fing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  in  the  16th  Cen-  p^roga" 
tury,  was  ftyl’d  Prejier  John ,  or  Presbyter  tives. 
John  j  which,  fome  imagine,  was  given  him 
becaufe  he  feemed  to  be  the  High  Prieft  of 
his  Religion  as  well  as  King,  having  a  Crofs 
always  carried  before  him,  and  afling  as  fu- 
preme  Governor  in  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs,  as 
well  as  Civil,  in  all  Cafes  except  that  of  Or¬ 
dination  :  Others  fay,  the  Turks  and  Arabians 
gave  him  the  Title  of  Prejier  Chan9  or  Chanty 
that  is,  King  of  Slaves  \  they  receiving  moft 
of  their  black  Slaves  from  Ethiopia ,  of  which 


he  was  Soveraign.  But, 


however  that  be. 
Travel- 
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Ethiopia.  Travellers  generally  agree,  that  his  own  Sub- 
jedb  ftyle  him  Negus ,  or  King  j  and  oftener, 
Negafcha ,  Negafcht  \  which,  in  their  Lan¬ 
guage,  fignifies  King  of  Kings ,  to  diftinguifh 
him  from  the  Princes  and  Governors  of  Pro¬ 
vinces,  who  are  ftyl’d  alfo  Negus :  And,  for 
this  Reafon,  the  Europeans  give  this  Ethiopian 
Soveraign  the  Title  of  Emperor  :  The  Per- 
fans  alfo  give  him  the  Title  of  Pat-Sba,  The 
Difpofer  of  Kingdoms ,  which  is  the  higheft 
Title  known  in  Afiay  and  equal  to  that  of 
Emperor  in  Europe  :  But  every  one  of  thefe 
Princes,  at  his  Accefiion  to  the  Throne,  af- 
fumes  a  particular  Name,  or  rather  Motto 5 
one  ftyles  himfelf  The  Pillar  of  Faith  •,  ano¬ 
ther,  Tloe  Virgin's  Incenfe  *,  and,  a  third.  The 
Beloved  of  God ,  fprung  from  the  Stock  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Solomon, 
&c.  for  they  have  a  Tradition,  that  their 
Princes  are  defcended  from  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba. 

His  Arms  alfo  are  faid  to  be  a  Lyon  Ram¬ 
pant,  holding  a  Crofs,  with  this  Motto,  The 
Lyon  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  has  won. 

This  Prince  is,  or  rather  was  abfolute,  and 
his  Throne  hereditary  *  but,  as  he  has  loft 
much  of  his  Power  and  Prerogatives,  which 
the  great  Men  of  the  Country  have  ufurp’d  -y 
he  is  now  frequently  controlPd  by  his  Lords : 
The  eldefl  Son  alfo  is  fometimes  pafs’d  by, 
and  a  younger,  or  an  illegitimate  Son,  ad¬ 
vanc’d  by  the  Nobility  to  the  Imperial  Dig- 
Gcvcrn-  nity:  The  Civil  Power  however  ftill  feems 
ment.  to  fubjedt  to  the  Military.  The  King  is 
mofl  of  the  Year  in  the  Field,  attended  by 
great  Armies  of  Horfe  and  Foot  and  confe- 
quently  their  Laws,  if  they  have  any,  are  fi- 
lent,  when  the  Prince  pleafes  to  controll 

them  j 
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them  but  what  Laws  they  have,  feem  chief-  Ethiopia, 
ly  to  relate  to  their  Religion.  Thus  far  in-  v-~ rv“- J 
deed  the  AbyJJinian  Princes  and  Nobility  are 
in  a  better  Condition  than  they  were  formerly ; 
that  tho’  they  have  few  or  no  Laws  to  fkreen 
them  from  the  arbitrary  Dominion  of  their 
Emperor ;  yet  they  are  become  fo  powerful, 
that  he  is  cautious  how  he  opprefles  them,  or 
enters  upon  any  thing  of  Confequence  with¬ 
out  their  Concurrence  3  however,  the  com¬ 
mon  People,  flill  remain  in  a  manner  Slaves  The  com- 
to  the  Emperor,  or  their  refpedive  Lords,  mon  Peo- 
They  have  gain’d  little  by  the  Encroachments  Ple  Slaves* 
the  great  Men  have  made  on  the  Authority 
of  their  Soveraign  :  They  have  no  Inheritance 
in  their  Lands  j  but  they  themfelves,  their 
Lands  and  Goods  are  in  a  manner  their  Lord’s 
Property:  They  labour  but  to  maintain  the 
Grandeur  of  their  Superiors,  and  make  a  poor 
Provifion  for  their  own  wretched  Families. 

The  Emperor’s  Revenues  are  paid  in  Kind,  The 
not  in  Money,  of  which  I  can’t  find  they  PrircPs 
have  any  in  their  Country  j  but  then,  pure  Rcvenues- 
Gold  is  one  of  the  Articles  (which  is  found 
in  the  Sands  of  their  Rivers,  or  under  the 
Roots  of  Trees,  on  the  Tops  and  Sides  of 
their  Mountains,  for  they  have  not  yet 
wrought  one  Gold  Mine,  tho’  it  is  evident, 
there  are  many  in  the  Country.)  Part  of  his 
Revenues  arife  by  the  Duties  that  he  lays  on 
Merchandize  brought  from  'turkey  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea :  The  Farmers  alfo  pay  him 
a  thirtieth  Part  of  all  their  Grain,  Cattel, 

Fruit  and  Produce  of  their  Farms  every  Year, 
by  which  his  Table,  Court  and  Guards  are 
maintain’d  in  Plenty:  And  every  Weaver, 
and  other  Artificer,  prefents  him  with  Part 
of  his  Manufadurej  whereby  his  Servants 

and 
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Ethiopia,  and  Officers  are  furnifh’d  with  Cloathing  and 
-v’—-''  other  Neceffaries ;  the  King’s  Revenues  alfo 
Knights  0farife’  by  creating  Knights  of  St.  Anthony  ; 
St.  Antbo-  every  one  of  whom,  pays  him  a  Fine  on  be- 
ny.  ing  Knighted  :  Thefe  are  an  Order,  partly 
Ecclefiaftical,  and  partly  Military,  and  very 
numerous ;  every  Man  of  Quality  being 
oblig’d  to  make  one  of  his  younger  Sons  a 
Knight  of  this  Order ;  and  fome  Authors  re¬ 
late,  that  he  has  no  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand 
of  thefe  Knights  in  his  Army. 

Coronati-  The  Emperor  is  crown’d  in  one  of  their 
on  of  the  principal  Churches,  with  a  kind  of  Coronet 
Emperor.  pet  with  guttering  Stones,  which  is  plac’d  up¬ 
on  his  Head  by  their  Metropolitan,  in  the 
Prefence  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy ;  when 
there  are  Hymns  fung,  Guns  fir’d,  and  other 
Demonftrations  of  Joy  fuitable  to  the  So¬ 
lemnity,  as  in  Europe.  The  Prince  no  fooner 
afcends  the  Throne,  ’tis  faid,  but  he  orders  all 
his  Brothers,  Children  and  Relations  to  be  fe- 
cur’d  in  a  Fortrefs,  fituated  on  an  almoft  in- 
acceffible  Rock,  that  his  Nobility  may  not 
fet  up  any  of  them  to  rival  him,  which  they 
frequently  do,  when  they  have  an  Opportuni¬ 
ty  5  and  the  Succefior  is  kept  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  Ignorance,  till  he  is  lent  for  out  of 
Prifon,  and  advanc’d  to  the  Imperial  Digni¬ 


ty- 

The  Laws  If  the  AbyJJinians  have  no  written  Laws, 

and  Cuf-  have  however  certain  immemorial  Cuf- 

the1!^ ; ft-  toms>  by  which  Offenders  are  punifh’d  ac- 
mans.  }  cording  to  their  refpeftive  Crimes  j  unlefs  the 
Prince,  or  fome  great  Lord  interpofes  his 
Authority  to  prevent  it:  For  capital  Crimes, 
Criminals  are  beheaded,  hang’d,  fton’d  or 
drubb’d  to  Death  with  Clubs  5  except  Mur¬ 
derers,  and  thefe  are  put  into  the  Hands  of 
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the  Hands  of  the  Relations  of  the  murder’d  Ethiopia. . 
Perfons,  who  may  kill,  torture  him,  or  v— ^r— ^ 
make  him  their  Slave  as  they  fee  fit ;  but 
Prifoners  of  Quality,  guilty  of  notorious 
Crimes,  ’tis  faid,  are  only  banifh’d  to  a  certain 
Rock,  fituated  in  the  Lake  of  T’zane.  For 
Theft,  the  Offender  is  whipp’d,  and  oblig’d 
to  make  Reftitution  but  Adultery  is  punifh’d 
with  Death:  Civil  Caufes  the  Parties  plead 
themfelves  (I  can’t  learn,  there  are  any  Law¬ 
yers  in  the  Country,  any  more  than  written 
Laws)  before  their  refpedf ive  Lords  >  and  they 
may  appeal  from  thele  Tribunals  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  ’tis  faid  •,  but  this  is  feldom  done,  left 
it  fhould  be  refented  by  their  immediate  Go¬ 
vernors. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  their  Their 
Religion,  which  feems  to  be  a  Mixture  of  RellS,on' 
Chriftianity  and  Judaifm  *,  but  in  their  Chrif- 
tianity ,  they  approach  much  nearer  the  Greek 
than  the  Latin  Church:  They  keep  both  the 
Jewifh  and  Chrifiian  Sabbath,  and  keep  each 
of  them  more  like  a  Faft  than  a  Feftival  : 

They  circumcife  their  Children,  both  Males 
and  Females,  the  eighth  Day,  and  baptize 
them  a  Fortnight  after  :  Formerly  they  bap¬ 
tiz’d  none,  till  they  were  thirty  Years  of  Age. 

The  Circumcifion  of  their  Females  founds  a 
little  odd  to  us  ;  but,  ’tis  laid,  they  have  an 
Excrefcence,  or  fuperfluous  Skin,  that  falls  o- 
ver  the  Pudenda ,  a  Piece  whereof  is  cut  off  on 
this  Occafion  :  Certain  it  is,  other  Nations 
of  Africk  have  fuch  an  Excrefcence,  and  T  ra- 
vellers  report  that  the  Ethiopians  have  it : 

But  of  this  I  cannot  be  fo  pofitive,  as  that  the 
Females  of  fome  other  Nations  have. 
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Circumcifion  is  perform’d  by  any  old  Wo¬ 
man  3  but  Baptifm  only  by  a  Prieft.  If  it 
be  an  adult  Perfon,  the  Prieft  anoints  him 
with  Oil,  and  then  going  with  him  into  fome 
River  or  Pond,  by  the  Afliftance  of  two  Dea¬ 
cons,  plunges  him  three  times  under  Water  3 
faying,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father , 
Son  and  Holy  Ghoft.  Then  the  Deacons  bring 
the  Perfon  out,  and  he  is  anointed  again  3  af¬ 
ter  which  he  is  cloathed  with  a  white  Gar¬ 
ment,  fignifying  Purity  or  Innocence  3  and 
over  it  they  put  a  red  Veft,  to  fignify  he 
was  redeem’d  and  regenerated  by  the  Blood  of 
Chrift  :  After  which,  he  is  introduc’d  into 
the  Church  and  receives  the  Holy  Communi¬ 
on,  and  at  his  Departure  is  prefented  with 
Milk  and  Honey,  and  receives  the  Prieft’s 
Benediction . 

An  Infant  that  is  baptiz’d,  is  only  gently 
dipp’d  and  fprinkled  with  Water  3  but  to 
thefe  alfo  they  give  fome  of  the  Confecrated 
Bread  and  Cup  :  And  annually  they  celebrate 
the  fixth  of  January  as  a  Feftival,  going  into 
the  Water  and  dipping  themfelves,  in  Com¬ 
memoration  of  our  Saviour’s  Baptifm,  which 
they  fuppofe  happen’d  on  that  Day  3  from 
whence  fome  have  conjeftur’d,  that  they  re¬ 
new’d  their  Baptifm  once  a  Year. 

At  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
the  Confecrated  Elements  are  placed  on  a  great, 
lquare,  wooden  Cheft,  inftead  of  a  Table  3 
the  holy  Utenfils  are  a  Difh,  a  Cup  and  a 
Spoon,  call’d  The  Spoon  of  the  Cro/s  3  with 
which  they  diftribute  the  Liquor  they  ufe  in¬ 
ftead  of  Wine,  which  is  made  of  the  bruis’d 
Stones  of  Raifins  infus’d  in  Water  3  and  this, 
after  the  Bread,  the  Deacon  delivers  with 
the  Spoon  both  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity. 

They 
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They  have  alfo  Confecrated  Urns  and  Cen-  Ethiopia,  ^ 
fers,  in  which  they  burn  Perfumes  at  thefe  'r~J 
Times.  Every  Perfon  receives  the  Sacrament 
once  a  Month,  or  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit ; 
but  never  out  of  a  Church :  They  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fame  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  as 
we  do,  for  their  Rule  of  Faith  and,  Stis 
faid,  have  a  more  correct  Copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint ,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

They  admit  the  Councils  of  Nice ,  Conftan- 
tinople  and  Ephefus ,  with  other  Provincial 
Councils  receiv’d  till  the  Council  of  C baice- 
don  ;  and,  befides  the  Nicene  Canons,  have 
eighty-four  other  Canons  in  the  Arabic  Lan¬ 
guage,  which  their  Emperor  Conftantine  fent 
to  Jerufalem ,  anno  440,  and  were  carried 
from  thence  to  Rome ,  anno  1646.  This  Book 
contains  the  Synod  of  the  Apoftles,  faid  to 
be  written  by  St.  Clement  \  the  Councils  of 
Ancyra ,  Cafarea ,  Nice,  Gangra,  Antiochia , 

Lao  dice  a  and  Sardis ,  with  the  Adis  of  318 
Fathers  ;  a  Treatife  of  the  Sabbath,  with  a 
Decree  and  Canon  of  Penance  •,  to  which  is 
annex’d  their  general  Liturgy,  Prayers  and 
Offices  for  the  Communion,  a  particular  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Holidays,  with  Books  containing 
the  Lives  of  Martyrs  and  Saints,  and  Hymns 
in  Praife  of  the  Blefied  Virgin. 

They  ufe  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  have  not 
the  Apoftle’s  Creed  ;  They  hold,  according 
to  Ludolpbus ,  that  the  Three  Perfons  in  the 
Trinity  are  One  God  :  That  there  are  not 
two  Natures  and  Wills  in  Chrift  j  and  yet 
affirm  he  is  perfedt  God  and  perfedl  Man, 
without  Confufion  of  the  two  Natures  j  which , 

Imufi  acknowledge ,  I  do  not  comprehend.  They 
have  but  two  Sacraments  (viz.)  Baptifm  and 
the  Eucharift,  and  give  the  Bread  and  the 

E  2  Cup 
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Ethiopia.  Cup  both  to  Clergy  and  Laity,  as  has  been 
related  already :  They  believe  the  real  Pre¬ 
fence  in  the  Sacrament,  but  not  Tranfubftan- 
tiationj  and  therefore  do  not  fay  at  the  Con- 
fecration,  This  is  my  Body  \  which  Words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Roman  Catholicks,  produce 
the  Change ;  but  This  Bread  is  my  Body ,  and 
This  Cap  is  my  Blood  \  neither  do  they  give 
thofe  divine  Honours  to  the  confecrated  Ele¬ 
ments,  which  the  Dilciples  of  Tranfubftantia- 
tion  do; 

They  make  general  Confeffions  of  their  Sins, 
and  receive  as  general  Abfolutions ;  but  make 
no  particular  Confeffions ;  They  feem  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Soul  to  be  produc’d  from  Matter, 
and  yet,  that  it  is  immortal,  and  that,  after 
Death,  the  Souls  of  good  Men  remain  in  fome 
intermediate  State,  and  have  not  the  Vifion  of 
God,  till  the  Refurredtion ;  for  they  have  in 
their  Divine  Service,  the  following  Petition 
for  their  Dead  (viz.)  Remember ,  Lord ,  the 
Souls  of  thy  Servants  ■,  and ,  O  Lord ,  releafe  our 
Fathers ;  from  whence  the  Roman  Miffiona- 
ries  infer,  that  they  believe  a  Purgatory  :  They 
keep  Holidays  in  Honour  of  the  Saints  j  and 
invoke  them,  begging  their  Interceffion,  efpe- 
cially  the  Virgin  Mary' s,  whofe  Pidture  they 
have,  but  no  Image  of  her,  or  any  other  Saint : 
They  alfo  invoke  the  holy  Angels,  as  they 
have  fometimes  appear’d  to  good  Men,  and 
brought  them  Anfwers  of  their  Prayers  5  and 
reckon  up  nine  Orders  of  thofe  Celeftial  Be¬ 
ings;  They  faft  the  forty  Days  in  Lent ,  and 
at  fome  other  Times,  keeping  their  Fafts  fo 
itridlly,  that  they  eat  nothing  within  the  fpace 
of  four  and  twenty  Hours,  and  fometimes  faft 
two  whole  Days  together  (which  is  done  much 
eafier  in  hot,  than  in  cold  Countries:)  They 

alfo 
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alfo  obferve  Chriflmas ,  Eafier  and  Whit  fun-  Ethiopia. 
tide ,  and  all  other  Feftivals  of  the  ancient 
Church,  tho’  at  different  Times  from  the  La¬ 
tins. 

The  Emperor,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  is  fu- 
preme  in  all  Ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  Civil 
Caufes  ;  and  the  Clergy,  as  well  as  Laity,  are 
under  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  King’s  Judges : 

They  have,  however,  a  Metropolitan,  confe- 
crated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria ,  who 
confers  Orders  on  the  Clergy,  who  are  chiefly 
Monks :  They  have  neither  Archbifhop  or 
Bifliops,  or  any  Order  fuperior  to  Priefts  ; 
only  the  Abbot  of  every  Society  of  Monks  is 
their  Superior,  and  has  fome  Authority  over 
them. 

Thefe  Monks  do  not  live  in  Cloyflers  or 
Convents,  but  every  one  in  his  own  Hut, 
forming  a  kind  of  Village  near  fome  Church, 
where  they  perform  Divine  Service  in  their 
Turns:  Their  inferior  Orders  below  the  Prieft 
or  Preflayter  are,  the  Sub-prefbyter,  Deacon 
and  Sub-deacon:  The  Monks  never  marry  5 
but  one  would  imagine  they  had  fome  Clergy 
that  were  not  Monks ;  becaufe  Travellers  re¬ 
late,  that  Clergymen,  who  are  not  Monks, 
may  marry  once  ;  poflibly  this  may  be  meant 
of  the  inferior  Orders,  who  are  not  Monks  ; 

Thefe  Monks  manure  fmall  Parcels  of  Ground, 
and  live  by  their  Labour. 

Their  principal  Churches  were  built  at  firff, 
after  the  Model  of  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem , 
with  a  Sandtuary  and  outward  Court ;  but 
they  have  built  them  fince  in  the  form  of  a 
Crofs,  like  the  Cathedrals  in  other  Chriflian 
Nations :  The  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  chief  Nobility  all  receive  the  Order  of 
Deacon  j  and  are  thereupon  admitted  into  the 

Choir 
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Ethiopia.  Choir  and  Chancel,  and  every  Prince  has  a 
Crofs  carried  before  him,  even  after  his  Ac- 
cefiion  to  the  Throne^  from  whence,  and  the 
Supreme  Ecclefiaftical  Authority  he  exercifes, 
this  Prince  is  held  to  partake  of  the  facred 
Function  $  and,  according  to  fome,  from 
hence  it  was,  their  Emperors  were  ftyl’d  Pref- 
byter  Chan ,  or  Cham  (not  Prefbyter  John) 
King  of  Pr lefts,  or  the  Prieflly  King . 

The  People  ufe  lighted  Tapers  at  Divine 
Service  like  the  Greek  Church  :  They  neither 
fit  or  kneel  in  their  Churches,  but  (land } 
tho’  the  Service,  on  fome  I  lolidays,  lafts  whole 
Days  and  Nights  j  but  they  have  Crutches, 
on  which  they  are  permitted  to  lean:  They 
keep  their  Churches  exceeding  neat,  and  put 
off  their  Shoos  when  they  enter  them,  which 
fhews  their  Regard  for  them,  as  uncovering 
the  Head  does  with  us :  And  fuch  is  their 
Veneration  for  thefe  facred  Structures,  that 
they  will  not  fpit  on  the  Pavement  for  the 
World  and,  when  they  are  travelling,  ’tis 
laid,  they  will  light  when  they  come  near  a 
Church,  and  walk  paft  it:  They  have  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Saints  in  their  Churches,  but  no 
Images  •,  and,  tho5  their  Clergy  carry  a  Crofs 
in  their  Hands,  which  is  kifs’d  by  all  they 
meet,  and  they  often  fign  themfelves  with  the 
Sign  of  the  Crofs,  yet  they  are  not  fuffered  to 
carry  about  them  either  an  Image  or  Picture 
of  Chrift  Crucified. 

Their  Em-  According  to  Ludolphus ,  they  formerly  ac- 

peror  fab-  fcnowledg’d  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  to  be  the 
116  hrft  Patriarch  ;  but  denied  his  Supremacy  over 
the  whole  Church  :  But  the  Portuguefe  Mif- 
fionaries,  reforting  to  Ethiopia  at  the  latter 
End  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  when  their 
Countrymen  found  the  Way  thither  round  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  had  almoft  made  good  Ethiopia. 
Catholicks  of  the  Ethiopians ,  and  perfuaded  ^ 

their  Emperor,  not  only  to  acknowledge  the 
Pope’s  Supremacy,  but  to  admit  a  Patriarch 
amongft  them,  fent  thither  from  Rome.  The 
Government  alfo  confented  to  abolifh  their 
ancient  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  conform 
entirely  to  the  Ritual  of  the  Roman  Church : 

But  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Governors  of 
the  Provinces,  with  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mon  People,  having  the  greateft  Abhorrence 
of  the  Popifh  Religion,  role  in  Arms  againft  Which  oc- 
their  Emperor,  which  occafion’d  Civil  Wars 
in  Ethiopia ,  that  lafted  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  Years,  wherein  many  thoufands  were 
killed  j  but  the  Court,  with  the  Affiftance  of 
the  Jefuits,  European  Engineers,  and  fome 
Portuguefe  Troops,  were  generally  victorious 
over  thole  of  the  ancient  Religion,  but  could 
never  fubdue  their  obftinate  Perfeverance  in  it  j 
and  feveral  Provinces  revolted  entirely  from  Several 
the  Emperor  :  However,  their  Emperors  con-  Provinces 
tinued  ftill  to  profefsthe  Popifh  Religion,  andrevolc' 
fubmit  to  the  Dictates  of  Rome  5  till  at  length 
the  Jefuits,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
Pope’s  Ecclefiaftical  Supremacy,  took  upon  The  Ufur- 
them  to  direCt  almoft  all  fecular  Affairs,  treat-  Patlons  oi 
ing  the  Prince  rather  as  Viceroy  to  his  Holi-  theiefuits* 
nefs,  than  Soveraign  of  the  Country  ;  and, 
having  ereCted  and  garrifon’d  feveral  Fortref- 
fes,  were  fending  for  European  Forces  to  main¬ 
tain  their  ufurped  Power  which  gave  fuch 
an  Alarm  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  to  the 
Nobility,  that  it  was  agreed  at  once  to  abolifh 
Popery,  and  reftore  their  ancient  Religion, 

The  Romifh  Priefts  were  hereupon  generally  The  Pa- 
facrificed  to  the  Fury  of  the  People,  and  Piftj  are  . 
their  Patriarch  very  narrowly  efcaped  out  of inal  acrcd' 
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the  Country,  with  his  Life :  And  when  three 
Capuchins  afterwards  came  as  far  as  Squaquena , 
upon  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  they  lent  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  to  obtain 
leave  to  come  into  his  Territories  again,  that 
Prince  requefted  the  Turkijh  Baftaw,  who  com¬ 
manded  on  that  Coaft,  to  fuffer  no  Franks  to 
come  that  Way  into  his  Territories,  and  to 
fend  him  the  Heads  of  thofe  Capuchins  j  which 
the  Baffaw  did  not  only  oblige  him  in,  but 
lent  him  their  Skins  flea’d  off,  and  fluff'd,  that 
he  might  know  them  to  be  Franks  by  their 
Colour,  and  Priefts  by  their  fhaved  Crowns. 
Thus  have  the  Jeluits  and  Fathers  of  the  Ro- 
mijb  Church  procured  their  Superftition  to  be 
banifh’d  out  of  almoft  every  Country  where 
they  have  planted  it :  They  have  indeed,  by 
their  Skill  in  Phyfick  and  Mathematicks,  and 
an  artful  Addrefs,  infinuated  themfelves  into 
the  Courts  of  many  great  Princes  ;  but  then 
their  advancing  the  Pope’s  Supremacy  to  fuch 
an  extravagant  Height,  and  pretending  to  con- 
troll  the  Government  in  Civil,  as  well  as  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Matters,  has  ever  occafion’d  their 
Expullion.  Thus  it  was  in  Japan ,  where 
that  Emperor,  finding  them  ufurping  upon 
his  Civil  Authority,  order’d  every  Chriftian 
in  his  Dominions  to  be  maflacred  ;  and  that 
no  Chriftian  fhould  ever  fet  his  Foot  on  Shore 
there  again.  This  alfo  has  put  a  Stop  to  their 
Progrefs  in  China ,  and  occafion’d  very  fevere 
Perfecutions  of  the  Chriftians  there  ;  but  ftill 
they  perfift  in  their  Encroachments  on  Princes 
where  they  have  an  Opportunity  -y  and  proba¬ 
bly  will  never  be  fatisfied,  till  they  have  made 
his  Holinefs  Univerfal  Monarch  in  Tempo¬ 
rals  as  well  as  Spirituals  i  or  procured  their 
own  Extirpation  by  the  general  Confent  of 
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Chriftian  Princes,  as  the  Knights-Templars  Ethiopia.’ 
did  by  their  Infolence  in  the  fourteenth  Cen- ' — 
tury.  But  to  return  to  Ethiopia  : 

Their  Marriages  are  no  more  than  Contracts  MarriaSe5 
before  Friends,  which  an 
afterwards  by  the  Prieft 
fume,  where  a  Perfon  confines 
Wife,  for  their  Religion  prohibits  Polygamy, 
and  they  are  fometimes  excommunicated  for 
taking  more  Wives  than  one  ;  and  yet  their  Polygamy 
Emperor  has  an  hundred  at  leaft,  and  their  Prafftec* 
great  Men  as  many  W ives  as  they  pleaie  :  It  great 
is  only  the  common  People  that  are  forced  to  Men. 
keep  to  one  Wife  •>  and  poffibly  they  need  but 
little  Reftraint  in  this  Particular,  not  being 
able  to  maintain  more.  The  Sons  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  fucceed  according  to  their  Seniority,  as 
do  thofe  of  the  Nobility,  who  have  obtained 
an  Independency  :  But  the  reft  of  the  People  inheri- 
have  no  Inheritance  in  their  Lands,  nor  can  tances° 
difpofe  of  their  Eftates  or  Effefts,  but  by  the 
Permiffion  of  the  King,  or  their  refpedive 
Lords. 

They  feem  aftonifh’d  ,  and  make  great  T’neir  Pa* 
Howlings  and  Lamentations,  on  hearing  of  the  ncral:,‘ 
Death  of  their  Friends,  or  any  great  Man. 

The  Corpfe,  after  it  is  wafh'd  and  perfum’d, 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  Cloth  •,  and,  being  laid  on 
a  Bier,  is  carried  to  the  Burying-place  by  fome 
of  the  Clergy,  who  read  over  fome  Pafiages 
out  of  the  Pfalms  on  the  Occafion  :  After 
which,  the  Corpfe  is  laid  into  the  Grave  with¬ 
out  a  Coffin  i  but  they  have  no  particular  Fu¬ 
neral  Service  :  The  Relations  and  Friends  of 
the  Deceafed  mourn  for  lome  time  afterwards 
in  Rags  or  tatter'd  deaths,  imagining  a  poor 
neglected  Drefs  belt  exprefies  their  Sorrow 
for  their  deceafed  Friends  •,  and  this  feems  to 
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Ethiopia,  have  been  the  general  Opinion  of  the  Ancients, 

' — who,  upon  any  melancholy  Occafion,  rent 
their  Cloaths,  or  at  lead  put  on  fuch  as  were 
fo  j  and  did  not  ftudy  Drefs  while  they  were 
in  Mourning,  as  fome  of  the  Moderns  do. 
Learning  As  to  ‘the  Learning  of  the  Ethiopians ,  it 
and  Lan-  appears  to  be  very  mean  at  prefent  \  Reading 
the^0/  an<^  Writing  the  Languages,  in  Ufe  amongft 
finians.  them,  feems  to  be  their  higheft  Attainments  ; 

fcarce  any  of  their  Clergy  pretend  to  more. 
The  Arakick  Language,  is  that  wherein  the 
Scriptures,  their  Liturgy  and  Divine  Offices, 
as  well  as  all  A6ts  of  State,  are  written  :  The 
Court  and  Nobility  ufe  a  Language,  call’d 
the  Amarick,  from  its  being  fpoken  chiefly 
in  the  Province  of  Amara  and  the  common 
People  the  Ethiopick,  of  which  there  are 
abundance  of  different  Dialedls  \  one  Province 
fcarce  underftanding  another.  Both  the  Ama- 
rick  and  Ethiopick  are  a  Mixture  of  Lan¬ 
guages  •,  and,  according  to  fome,  compounded 
of  the  Arabicky  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. 

Nubia,  the  Nubia  is  one  of  thofe  Countries  I  have  com¬ 
petent  prehended  under  the  general  Name  of  Ethio- 
iState  of  it.  becaufe  it  is  contiguous  to  AbyJJinia ,  and 
was  certainly  Part  of  the  ancient  Ethiopia ,  if 
it  be  not  of  the  modern  •,  and  becaufe  the  Nu¬ 
bians,  according  to  the  belt  Accounts  we  can 
get  of  them,  referable  the  Ethiopians  more 
than  any  other  People. 

Its  Situa-  Nubia  is  ufually  bounded  by  the  Defarts  of 
tionand  Barca ,  and  Egypt  towards  the  North  by 
AbyJJinia ,  on  the  Eaft ,  by  the  lower  Ethio¬ 
pia ,  on  the  South-,  and  Zaara ,  on  the  Weft  ^ 
and  is  faid  to  be  four  hundred  Leagues  in 
Length,  and  two  hundred  in  Breadth  ;  but 
fcarce  any  two  Hiftorians  or  Geographers 
agree  in  thefe  Matters  j  and,  in  truth,  they 
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feem  to  guefs  at  almoft  every  thing  they  re-  Ethiopia, 
late  of  Nubia ,  and  this  is  the  Cafe  of  almoft 
every  other  Inland  Country  of  Africa. 

Some  tell  us  of  a  River  that  rifes  in  this 
Country,  and  falls  into  the  Nile  ;  that  it  a- 
bounds  in  Gold,  Musk,  Sandal,  Wood  and 
Ivory  i  having  Elephants,  Horfes,  Camels, 

Lyons,  and  fuch  other  Animals,  wild  and 
tame,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring 
Country  of  Abyfjinia ;  but  they  don’t  fo  much 
as  know,  whether  it  be  a  Monarchy  or  Com¬ 
monwealth  •,  or  whether  it  is  divided  into  ma¬ 
ny  little  Kingdoms  and  States  ;  the  laft  of 
which  is  moft  probable,  becaufe  we  hear  fo 
little  of  them.  The  fame  Uncertainty  we 
meet  with  in  relation  to  their  Religion  :  It  is 
fuppos’d  they  were  once  Chriftians,  there  be¬ 
ing  the  Ruins  of  fome  Chriftian  Churches 
there,  ’tis  faid  :  They  relate  alfo,  that  their 
Religion  is  a  Mixture  of  Pagamfm ,  Chriftia- 
nity ,  Judaifm  and  Mahometanifm ,  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  every  one  of  thefe  Religions 
is  profefs’d  by  one  or  other  of  the  Natives, 

People  of  all  thofe  various  Religions  border¬ 
ing  upon  them. 

Dangala  is  faid  to  be  their  Capital  City,  chief 
and  fituated  in  17  Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ;  Towns, 
and  Geographers  pretend  to  give  us  the 
Names  of  feveral  other  Towns,  which  per¬ 
haps  never  had  any  Exiftence  ^  and  therefore 
I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  them.  I 
believe  we  may  conclude,  that  their  Towns 
are  not  better  than  thofe  in  Abyjfnia ,  which 
we  find  are  compos’d  of  very  mean  Huts  and 
Cottages.  Thus  much  however,  I  believe, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  People  are  black,  perf0ns  of 
as  in  Ethiopia ,  and  partake  of  many  of  their  the  Na- 
Cuftoms  $  byt  as  for  any  thing  clfe,  little tues* 
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Ethiopia.  Regard  is  to  be  given  to  what  Hiftorians  or 
Geographers  have  written  of  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  (hall  take  leave  of  this  'terra  Incognita , 
and  not  tire  the  Reader  with  fuch  Accounts 
of  it,  as  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Abex  and  That  Part  of  Ethiopia ,  which  I  compre- 
Anion.  hend  under  the  Names  of  Abex,  and  Anian 
or  Alan,  is  bounded  by  Egypt  and  Abyjfinia 
towards  the  North  and  Weft;  by  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Eafiern  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft  and 
by  Zanguebar  on  the  South,  extending  from 
the  5th  Degree  of  North  Latitude  to  the  20th. 
The  State  Anian  lies  upon,  or  near,  th t  Eafiern  Oce- 
of  Anian.  an,  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  of  which  the  Portuguefe 
and  other  Europeans ,  who  have  vifited  it  of 
late  Years,  affure  us :  It  is  a  perfedt  Defart, 
from  Latitude  5,  to  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
del ,  or  the  Entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  within  thofe  Straits  for  feveral  Miles ; 
the  Country  being  cover’d  with  Sand  and 
Weeds,  and  producing  fcarce  any  Suftenance 
either  for  Man  or  Beatt ;  neither  inhabited  or 
habitable  no  Harbour  for  Shipping,  or  Ri¬ 
ver  that  waters  any  Part  of  it,  fays  my  Au¬ 
thor:  Tho’  there  are  others,  who  pretend, 
that  the  Country  is  populous,  and  abounds 
with  Plenty  of  all  Things-,  but  this  can  be 
Of  Alex,  underftpod  only  of  the  Coaft  of  Abex,  to  the 
Northward  of  Aian ,  and  lying  on  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  fome  Degrees 
within  the  Straits  of  BabelmandeJ ,  of  which 
the  Turks  are  Matters.  This  Province  is  in¬ 
deed  very  fruitful  j  the  principal  Ports  where- 
Chief  of  are,  Suaquem  or  Suaquee ,  and  Arquico  or 
Towns.  Ercoco ,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  dif- 
tant  from  each  other  ,  and  in  thefe  the  Turks 
keep  ftrong  Garrifons,  which  command  the 
Country,  and  collect  great  Quantities  of  Rice 
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and  other  Provifions,  which  they  fend  over  to  Ethiopia. 
Jeddo  in  Arabia,  the  Port  Town  to  Medina  ' — v— 
and  Mecca ,  for  the  Service  of  the  Pilgrims 
that  refort  thither,  both  from  Africa  and  the 
North  and  Eaftern  Parts  of  Aft  a,  in  vaft 
Multitudes  ;  but  I  do  not  meet  with  any  other 
Ports  or  great  Towns  on  the  Coafts  of  Abex, 
till  we  come  as  high  as  Egypt, 

The  People  here  are  chiefly  'Turks  and  Ara-  Inhabi-’ 
bians,  and  their  Manners  and  Cuftoms,  the  tants- 
fame  with  thofe  already  defcrib’d  in  the  4th 
and  5th  Volumes  of  Modern  Hi/lory ,  that 
treat  of  Arabia  and  Turkey. 
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The  Prefesit  State  of  Zanguebar, 


Zanguebar 


Countries 
compre¬ 
hended  in 
it. 

Magadoxa 


NDER  the  Name  of  Zangue¬ 
bar  I  include  all  the  Eaft  Coaft 
of  Africa ,  extending  from  5  De¬ 
grees  North  to  28  South,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Alan  or  Anian  on  the 
North,  the  Edftern  Ocean  on  the  Eaff,  Caf- 
fraria  on  the  South,  and  the  Inland  unknown 
Countries  of  Africa ,  fometimes  call’d  Ethiopia 
Inferior,  on  the  Weft  •,  comprehending,  under 
the  general  Name  of  Zanguebar ,  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Magadoxa ,  Melinda ,  ffuiloa,  Mozam¬ 
bique  and  Zofala.  ^  , 

The  Country  of  Magadoxa  lies  a  little  to 
the  Northward  of  the  Equator ,  the  chief 
Town,  of  the  fame  Name,  fituated  at  the 
Mouth  of  a  River,  in  three  Degrees  fome  odd 
Minutes  North  Latitude.  The  People  here 
are  in  Alliance,  or,  rather,  fubjedt  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe  *,  as  are  all  the  People  almoft  upon  this 
Coaft.  Their  Country  is  very  barren,  afford¬ 
ing  fcarce  any  Merchandize  or  Cattle,  unlefs 
a  good  Breed  of  Horfes,  which,  ’tis  faid,  they 
fell  to  the  Portuguefe ,  who  difpofe  of  them 
again  to  the  Arabs.  The  People  are  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Pagans ,  Mahometans  and  Chriftians  : 
Their  Complexions,  generally,  a  deep  black, 
with  flat  Nofes  and  thick  Lips,  like  the  reft 
of  the  Negroes, 
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The  Country  of  Melinda  lies  to  the  South-  Zanguebar 
ward  of  the  Line  ;  the  chief  Town,  of  the  ’ — -v—— 4 
fame  Name,  being  fituated  in  two  Degrees  and  Meiinda- 
a  half  South  Latitude,  on  an  Ifland  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Melinda ,  and  is  the 
Capital  of  the  Portuguefe  Dominions  in  this 
Part  of  the  World. 

Notwithftanding  this  Country  lies  fo  near  Air. 
the  Equator,  it  is  exceeding  pleafant,  fruitful, 
and  healthful ;  being  frequently  refrefh’d  with 
Showers  and  fine  Sea-Breezes.  The  City  of  Buildings. 
Melinda  is  a  large  populous  Place,  well  built, 
confidering  where  it  ftands ;  has  a  good  Har¬ 
bour,  commanded  by  a  ftrong  Citadel.  And 
here  the  Portuguefe  have  feventeen  Churches, 
and  nine  religious  Houfes :  They  have  alfo 
Warehoufes  flock’d  with  all  forts  of  European 
Goods,  with  which  they  trade  with  the  Na¬ 
tives  for  the  Produce  of  the  Country,  viz. 

Gold,  Elephants  Teeth,  Slaves,  Oftrich-Fea-  prodUCeof 
thers,  Wax,  and  Drugs  3  fuch  as  Senna,  Aloes,  the  Coun- 
Guinea  Grains,  Civet,  Ambergreafe,  and  Fran-  try- 
kincenfe.  The  Country  produces  alfo  Rice, 

Millet,  Sugar  and  Fruits  and  the  Portuguefe 
export  great  Quantities  of  Rice  to  their  other 
Settlements,  befides  what  they  ufe.  Some  cal¬ 
culate,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Me¬ 
linda ,  and  the  little  Ifland  on  which  it  ftands, 
do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Souls,  great  part  of  them  Chriftians. 

The  Natives  have  a  King  of  their  own,  Religion, 
who  is  a  Mahometan  •,  but  many  of  his  People 
are  ftill  Pagans  ■,  and  all  of  them  in  fome 
Subjection  to  the  Portuguefe.  The  publick 
Buildings  in  Melinda ,  befides  the  Churches  and 
Monafteries  already  mention’d,  are  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Palace,  the  publick  Magazine  and  Town- 
Hall  j  all  which  are  laid  to.  be.  m  ignificently 
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Zanguebar  built  \  at  leaft,  they  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
— 'v"~J  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  Africa. 

Quiha.  The  Country  of  Quiloa  lies  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  Melinda  j  the  capital  City  of  the  fame 
Name,  being  in  eight  Degrees  odd  Minutes 
Tributary  South  Latitude.  The  Portuguefe  pofiefs’d 
to  Portugal  themfelves  of  this  Place  on  their  firft  Difco- 
very  of  this  Coaft  ;  but  it  being  an  unhealth  ful 
Situation,  they  quitted  it  again  :  However, 
the  King  of  the  Country  is  Tributary  to  them 
(as  the  reft  of  the  Princes  on  this  Coaft  are  ;) 
and  pays  them,  Tis  faid,  a  Tribute  in  Gold 
amounting  to  the  Value  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  Crufadoes  annually :  This  part  of  the 
Country  produces  excellent  Sugar-Canes  \  but 
the  Portuguefe  do  not  improve  them,  receiving 
great  Quantities  of  Sugar  every  Year  from 
their  Countrymen  at  Brazil ,  who  come  hither 
annually  for  Slaves. 

TAozam-  The  Country  of  Mozambique  lies  South  of 
bique.  Quiloa  ;  the  chief  Town,  fituate  on  an  Ifland 
at  the  Mouth  of  a  River,  of  the  fame  Name, 
in  fifteen  Degrees  South  Latitude.  Here  is  a 
good  Harbour,  defended  by  a  Citadel  ;  the 
Town  it  felf  regularly  fortify’d  }  and  the  Ifland, 
on  which  it  ftands,  is  thirty  Miles  in  Cir¬ 
cumference,  and  extremely  populous.  Here 
are  fix  Churches,  and  feveral  Monafteries  \ 
the  Monks  whereof  make  abundance  of  Prof- 
elytes  in  the  neighbouring  Country.  Here 
the  Portuguefe  alfo  barter  European  Goods 
with  the  Natives  (whom  they  have  taught  to 
cloath  themfelves)  for  their  Gold,  Elephants 
Teeth,  and  Slaves  *,  and  here  their  Shipping 
to  and  from  India  calls  for  Refrefhments :  And, 
as  this  Country  produces  great  Herds  of  Cat¬ 
tle,  the  Portuguefe  kill  Beef,  and  fait  it  up, 

fending 
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lending  it  to  the  Brazils  t  or  felling  it  to  European  Zangucbar 
Shipping.  v  v  “* 

Mongale ,  an  Ifland-Town  in  this  Country,  Mongale, 
alfo  is  garrifon’d  by  the  Portuguefe:  And 
here  is  their  chief  Staple  for  European  Goods. 

The  Gold  they  receive  for  them  of  the  Na¬ 
tives,  is  found  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
or  in  the  Sands  of  Rivers  i  there  being  no 
Gold  Mines  wrought  in  Africa. 

The  City  of  Mombaza ,  in  the  Country  of  Mombaza. 
Mozambique ,  lies  in  feven  Degrees  four  Minutes 
South  Latitude,  which  the  Portuguefe  poffefs’d 
themfelves  of  when  they  firfl  vifited  the  Eaft 
Coaft  of  Africa  *,  and,  being  beaten  out  of  it 
afterwards,  recover’d  it  again'*,  and  have  at 
prefent  a  confiderable  T rade  here. 

In  Zofala ,  to  the  Southward  of  Mozam -  Zofala. 
bique,  the  Portuguefe  have  alfo  fome  little  Set¬ 
tlements  ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  the  Trade 
of  the  whole  Coaft  almoft  to  themfelves  as 
far  as  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  Prefent  State  of  Caffraria  : 

P articularly  the  South  Part  of  it ,  the  Country 
of  the  Hottentots. 

AFFRARIA  is  the  moll  Sou¬ 
thern  Part  of  Africa ,  lying  in  the 
Form  of  a  Crefcent  about  the  In¬ 
land  Country  of  Monomotapa , 
and  bounded  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
Eaft,  South  and  Weft,  extending  it  felf  from 
the  Tropick  of  Capricorn  on  the  Eaft,  to  the 
moft  Southerly  Point  of  Africa ,  call’d  Cape 
IFAguilas ,  Latitude  35,  running  up  from 
thence  to  the  Northward  as  high  as  the  fame 
Tropick,  on  the  Weft  Side  of  Africa  ;  and 
by  fome  is  carried  to  Latitude  1 5  South. 
Divifion.  This  Country  is  divided  into  two  Parts, 
Hottentots  viz.  the  Country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  Caff r a* 
£ountry-  raria  proper.  The  Country  of  the  Hottentots 
uuation.  moft  Southern  Part  of  Caffraria ,  lying 

between  Lat.  28  and  35,  and  between  the 
Eaftern  and  Weftern  Ocean,  being  about  three 
hundred  Miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  about 
four  hundred  from  North  to  South.  The  Dutch 
Town,  which  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the 
Cape,  lying  in  Latitude  34  Degrees  1 5  Minutes, 
Longitude  18  Degrees  to  the  Eaftward  of 
London. 
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This  Country  was  firft  difcover’d  by  the  Caffraria. 
Portuguefe  Admiral  Diaz ,  in  his  Attempt  to 
find  a  Way  to  the  Eafi- Indies  round  Africa,  covery  0f 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  Years  ago  :  The  it. 
Portuguefe ,  fome  Years  after,  attempted  to 
make  a  Settlement  there  ;  but  the  Inhabitants 
falling  upon  them,  and  cutting  in  pieces  feveral 
of  their  People  ;  and  there  being  no  Harbours 
for  the  Security  of  their  Shipping  againft  the 
violent  Storms  upon  that  Coaft,  they  laid  afide 
their  Defign.  The  Englifh  afterwards  vifited  the 
Cape,  and  were  difcourag’d  from  fettling  there, 
for  much  the  fame  Reafons  the  Portuguefe 
quitted  it •,  namely,  the  tempeftuous  Seas,  and 
the  want  of  Harbours,  together  with  the  Un- 
tradtablenefs  of  the  People :  However,  the 
Dutch  obferving  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  judging  that  it  would  be  of  great  ufe 
in  fupplying  them  with  Provifions  in  their 
Voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies ,  fixed  a  Colony  The  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  about  the  Year  1651,  eredled  a  fettle  at 
Fort,  and  enter’d  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Na-theC^f' 
tives,  who,  for  a  very  moderate  Confideration, 
transferred  a  good  part  of  their  Country  to 
them  j  and  here  the  Dutch  have  remain’d  ever 
fince,  enlarging  their  Territories  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  they  have  now  Settlements  upwards 
of  two  hundred  Miles  to  the  North  and  Eaft, 
well  planted  and  cultivated,  of  which  1  fhall 
give  a  more  particular  Account  hereafter. 

The  Country  of  th e  Hottentots  is  mountain- The  face 
ous  ;  but  the  Tops  of  the  Hills,  as  well  as  the  °f  the.  H«/- 
Valleys,  are  generally  fruitful :  It  is  alfo  adorn’d  tepw 
with  Groves  of  Trees,  and  a  great  Variety  of wOU  ry* 
Plants  and  Flowers,  that  are  water’d  by  little 
Rivulets,  and  render  it  exceeding  pleafant  du¬ 
ring  the  fine  Seafon  j  but  in  the  Time  of  t  ne 
Rains  or  Munfoons,  they  fwell  into  unpafiable 
>  G  2  Torrents. 
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CafFraria.  Torrents.  The  Winds  alfo  rage  great  part  of 
u — v— '  the  Year,  and  do  not  only  make  the  Coafts 
very  unfafe  for  Ships,  but  do  a  great  deal  of 
Mifchief  by  Land  to  the  Grain  and  Fruits,  as 
well  as  to  their  Buildings.  Thefe  Winds, 
while  the  Sun  is  in  the  Southern  Signs,  blow 
from  the  South-Eaft,  and  are  then  very  dange¬ 
rous  to  Ships  coming  into  the  Cape.  When 
the  Sun  is  in  the  Northern  Signs,  they  blow 
from  the  North- Weft,  and  then  are  no  lefs 
dangerous  to  the  Ships  at  Anchor  in  the  Bay. 
However,  5tis  obferv’d,  that  the  Inhabitants 
are  never  more  healthful  than  during  this  ftormy 
Weather:  If  the  Wind  ceafes  for  a  Week  or 
ten  Days,  they  are  fubjedf  to  the  Head-ach 
and  other  Diftempers,  which  go  off  again  when¬ 
ever  the  Wind  rifes. 

On  approaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  three 
remarkable  Mountains  are  difcover’d,  viz. 
The  'Table- Hill,  the  Liotfs-Hill ,  and  the  Wind , 
or  Do vilC -Hil^  which  may  be  feen  forty  or 
fifty  Miles  out  at  Sea. 

The  Tab-  The  Table-Hill  was  firft  nam’d  fo  by  the 
le-Land  P ortuguefe,  as  refembling,  at  a  diftance,  a 

fquare  Table  j  the  perpendicular  Height  is  up¬ 
wards  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  Feet.  On 
the  Top  of  it  are  feveral  good  Springs,  the 
Water  whereof  is  exceeding  clear  and  well- 
tailed.  Between  this  Hill  and  the  Bay  where 
Table-  the  Ships  ride,  is  a  Valley,  where  ftands  the 

}  alley,  Hutch  Town,  the  Fort,  and  their  fine  Garden, 

the  Admiration  of  all  Travellers  •,  but  thefe 
will  be  more  particularly  deferib’d  hereafter. 
In  the  Summer-Seafon,  viz.  from  September 
to  March ,  a  Cap  of  Clouds  conftantly  covers 
the  Top  of  this  Hill  before  a  Storm,  and  gives 
Notice  to  the  Sailors  to  prepare  for  it. 
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Th eLion’s  Hill  is  not  fo  high  as  the  former  :  Caffraria. 
It  lies  contiguous  to  the  Sea,  and  bears  Weft 
from  the  Table  Mountain,  being  feparated  from  tont 
it  by  a  narrow  Valley.  It  is  fuppos’d  to  have 
obtain’d  its  Name  from  the  Refemblance  it  bears 
to  a  Lion  Couchant,  with  his  Head  ere<5t ; 
or,  according  to  others,  from  its  being  infefted 
with  Lions  when  the  Dutch  firft  fettled  there. 

On  this  Hiil  ftands  a  Flag,  guarded  by  fome 
Soldiers,  who  give  Notice  of  the  Approach  of’ 
Shipping,  from  what  Quarter  they  come,  and 
their  Number, by  hoiftingand  lowering  the  Flag. 

The  Devil's- Hill,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  call’d  The  Dt- 
from  the  furious  Winds  that  ifiue  from  thence  wU's-HUl 
when  the  Top  is  cover’d  with  a  white  Cloud, 
is  not  fo  high  as  either  of  the  former  :  It  lies 
alfo  along  the  Shore,  being  feparated  from  the 
Liorfs-Hill  by  a  fmall  Valley  or  Cleft:  Thef^ 
three  Hills  lie  in  the  Form  of  a  Crefcent,  about 
the  Table-Valley. 

The  Hottentot  Nations,  who  inhabit  this  The  feve- 
Southern  Promontory  of  Africa ,  are  fixteen  in ral  Hotz 
Number;  at  leaft,  the  Dutch  are  acquainted ^'i 
with  fo  many  ;  but  that  there  are  more  to  the 
Northward  of  thefe,  feems  pretty  certain. 

The  fixteen  Nations  enumerated  by  Tra¬ 
vellers,  and  particularly  by  Kolben,  are,  i.  The 
Gongeman  Nation  ;  2.  The  Kochaqua ;  3.  The 
Sujfaqua  ;  4.  The  Adiqua  ;  5.  Chirigriqua  ; 

6.  The  greater  and  lelfer  Namaqua  •,  7.  The 
Attaqua  ;  8.  The  Koopman  3  9.  Th zHeJfaqua% 

10.  The  Sonqua  ;  1 1.  The  Dunqua  ;  12.  The 
Damaqua  ;  13.  The  Gauros ,  or  Gauriqua ; 

14.  Th t  Houteniqua 15.  The  Qhamtouer  ; 

16.  The  Heykojn. 

The  Gongeman  Nation  firft  trafficked  with  The  gv- 
the  Dutch  ;  and,  in  Conlideration  of  fome geman  Iw 
Brafs  Rings,  Beads,  and  other  Trifles,  admit- tl0n- 

ted 
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CafFraria.  ted  them  into  that  fine  Country  where  the 
Cape-Town  now  ftands ;  but  when  they  faw 
the  Dutch  erecting  a  Fortrefs  and  enclofing 
the  Lands,  from  whence  they  excluded  the 
Cattle  of  the  Hottentots ,  the  Natives  repre- 
fented,  that  they  meant  no  more  in  their 
Their  x reaty  with  the  Dutch ,  than  that  they  fhould 
wXthe  be  at  Liberty  to  dwell  with  them,  and  have 
Dutch.  Pafture  for  their  Cattle,  they  were  not  fo 
ftupid  as  to  exclude  themfeives  from  their  own 
Country,  or  to  fuffer  Forts  to  be  built  that 
would  bring  them  under  the  Subjection  of 
Foreigners  ^  and,  when  the  Dutch  refus’d  to 
throw  open  their  Enclofures,  aflembled  in  Arms 
to  drive  them  out  of  their  Country :  But  the 
Hollanders  were  now  become  fo  ftrong,  that 
they  engag’d  the  Natives,  and  defeated  them, 
compelling  them  to  fubmit  to  fuch  Terms  as 
the  Victors  were  pleas’d  to  impofe  ;  which 
were,  in  fhort,  no  other,  but  that  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  might  Fill  remain  in  their  own  Country, 
and  graze  their  Cattle  upon  fuch  Lands  as 
were  not  enclos’d  by  the  Dutch  •,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  Gongeman  Nation  are  intermix’d  with 
the  Dutch  at  this  Day  ;  but  enjoy  no  more 
of  their  Lands  than  the  Hollanders  have  not 
thought  fit  toi appropriate  to  themfeives  (which 
indeed  is  all  the  belt  Part  of  it.)  The  Gon¬ 
geman  Nation  are  barely  permitted  to  feed 
their  Cattle  upon  the  common  or  wafte  Grounds 
that  are  not  enclos’d.  The  Hollanders  are  now 
Lords  of  the  Country,  and  the  Natives  little 
better  than  their  VafTals,  or  Tenants  at  Will ; 
tho’  the  Dutch  are  oblig’d  to  ufe  them  with 
fome  Tendernefs,  left  the  other  Nations,  their 
brethren,  fhould  difturb  their  diftant  Colonies. 
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2.  The  Kochoqua  Nations  lye  to  the  North-  Caffraria. 
ward  of  the  Gongemam ,  in  whofe  Limits  is  a 

great  deal  of  good  Pafture,  part  of  which  Nation.^ 
is  enclos’d  by  the  Butch  ;  but  the  Natives 
ftill  poflefs  more  than  half  the  Lands  :  In  this 
Country  are  feveral  Salt-Pits  ;  but,  as  there  are 
few  Springs,  not  many  of  the  Dutch  refide 
here. 

3.  The  Sujfaqua's  lie  to  the  Northward  of  Sujfaqua's. 
the  Kochoqua1 5.  The  Country  is  mountainous, 

and  there  are  but  few  Villages  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  no  great  Herds  of  Cattle  the  Peo¬ 
ple  deferring  in  the  Country  for  want  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  tho’  there  is  good  Pafture  on  the  Hills 
as  well  as  in  the  Valleys. 

4.  The  Cdiqua's  Country  lies  contiguous  to  Octiquo's. 
that  of  the  Sujjaquq's  and  thefe  two  Nations 

are  always  in  a  Confederacy  againft  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  the  Chirigriqua? s. 

5.  The  Chirigriqucf  s  are  a  numerous  People,  Ghirigri- 
celebrated  for  their  Strength  and  Dexterity,  in 
throwing  the  Hajjagaye  or  Launce :  Their 
Country  is  mountainous,  and  extends  along  the 
Sea-coaft  j  the  Soil,  however,  generally  good, 

there  being  rich  Paftures  on  the  Tops  of  their 
Hills,  as  well  as  in  the  Valleys  •,  and  through 
the  middle  of  it  runs  one  of  the  largeft  of  their 
Rivers,  call’d  the  Elephant  River,  from  the 
Elephants  reforting  in  great  Numbers  to  ir. 

Here  are  alfo  Woods  of  large,  tall  Trees,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  we  meet  with  in  Europe •,  and 
thefe  are  infefted  with  Lions,  Tigers,  and  al- 
moft  all  manner  of  wild  Beafts. 

6.  The  greater  and  lefler  Namaqua  j  the  NamajuD ' 
lefler  extending  along  the  Coaft,  and  the  other 
contiguous  to  it,  on  the  Eaft.  This  People, 

’tis  faid,  are  able  to  bring  an  Army  of  twenty 
thoufand  Men  into  the  Field,  and  are  the 

tnoft 
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Caffraria.  moft  fenfible  of  all  the  Hottentot  Nations: 

Their  Country,  however,  is  mountainous  and 
barren,  deftitute  of  Wood,  and  hath  but  one 
Spring  in  the  whole  Territory  •,  only  the  Ele¬ 
phant  River,  running  thro’  their  Country,  fup« 
plies  fome  Part  of  it  with  Water.  Here  are 
alfo  great  Numbers  of  wild  Beafts  and  fmall, 
fpotted  Deer,  of  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
fands  are  lometimes  feen  in  a  Herd.  The  Ve- 
nifon,  generally,  is  fat  and  good. 

Jt-taqua's.  y.  The  At t aqua's  lie  to  the  Northward  of 
the  Namaqua's,  pofleffing  a  very  barren  Coun¬ 
try,  with  very  little  Water  in  it,  and  is  neither 
populous,  nor  well  flock’d  with  Cattle,  the 
Natives  difperfing  themfelves  in  fmall  Parties, 
that  they  may  the  better  find  a  Subfiftance. 
This  is  the  moft  Northern  Nation,  defcrib’d 
by  Kolben  on  the  Weftern  Coaft,  though  he 
mentions  another  Nation  ftill  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  the  Attaqua’Sy  call’d  the  Chorogauqua’ s 
pofteffing  a  vaft  Extent  of  Country,  and  fup- 
pofes  there  may  be  ftill  feveral  other  Nations, 
to  the  Northward  of  them,  before  we  come  to 
Angola.  Then,  returning  Southward,  he  brings 
us  to 

Koopmans.  8.  The  Koopmans ,  who  lie  to  the  Eaftward 
of  the  Gongemans ,  and  the  Cape  Town,  Here 
the  Dutch  have  a  great  many  Settlements  and 
Plantations,  and  a  rich  Tradl  of  Land  en- 
clofed  ;  but  the  Natives,  however,  are  fuffer’d 
to  dwell  among  them,  and  graze  their  Cattle 
on  the  uncultivated  Grounds.  This  Country 
is  well  wooded  and  water’d  :  There  runs  a  ra¬ 
pid  Stream  through  the  Valleys  into  the  Sea, 
called  Palamit  River,  whofe  Source  is  in  the 
Drakenftein  Mountains,  on  the  Dutch  Fron¬ 
tiers,  receiving  feveral  leffer  Rivulets  in  its 
Courfe  j  the  largeft  whereof  is  called  the  Black 

River, 
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River.  In  this  Territory  alfo  is  a  hot  Bath,  Caffraria. 
and  feveral  Salt-pits.  v — 

9.  The  Country  of  the  Heffaqua’s  joins  alfo  Heffaqua's. 
to  the  Gongemans.  They  abound  in  Cattle, 

Sheep,  and  Oxen  (the  only  Riches  of  the  Na¬ 
tives)  more  than  any  other  Hottentot  Nation, 

and  traffick  more  with  the  Dutch  for  Brandy, 

Tobacco,  Corral,  Brafs  Beads,  and  other 
Trifles;  for  which  they  give  their  Cattle  in 
Exchange.  They  are  laid  to  be  the  moll  ef¬ 
feminate  of  the  Hottentots ,  and  leaft  addidted 
to  War;  and  when  they  are  attack’d  therefore 
by  an  Enemy,  beg  the  Protection  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers.  Their  Kraals  or  Villages  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  any  other  Nation ;  and  their 
Country  does  not  only  abound  with  Cattle,  but 
great  Plenty  of  Game,  and  every  thing  defirable 
in  Life:  The  Heffaqua’s  who  have  no  Stock, 
frequently  ferve  the  Dutch ;  but  when  they  have 
got  a  little  Money  to  buy  Cattle,  they  ufually 
leave  their  Mailers,  and,  returning  to  their 
Kraal,  fet  up  for  t'nemfelves. 

10.  The  Sonqua’s,  who  lie  to  the  Eaftward  Sonqua'si 
of  the  Koopman  Nation,  are  faid  to  be  a  fmall, 

but  brave  People,  and  dexterous  in  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  Arms.  Their  Country  is 
rocky  and  mountainous,  and  the  barreneft  of 
all  thofe  about  the  Cape.  As  they  are  reckon’d 
good  Soldiers,  they  are  frequently  hired  by 
their  Neighbour  Nations,  as  the  Swifs  are  in 
Europe ,  to  aflifl:  them  in  their  Wars,  and  ferve 
purely  for  Bread  ;  having  very  little  Food  of 
their  own  but  Roots  and  Herbs,  and  what  they 
can  get  in  Hunting,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert:  They  alfo  plunder  the  Woods  for  Ho¬ 
ney,  which  they  fell  to  the  Europeans ,  not  be¬ 
ing  fond  of  it  themfelves. 
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Caffraria.  i 1.  The  Dunqua’s  Nation  borders  upon  the 
br‘"‘vTJ  Sonqucts.  This  People  enjoy  a  more  level 
unqua  ^  country  t}ian  t|ie  former:  It  is  alfo  well  wa¬ 
ter’d  with  Rivulets,  that  fall  into  the  Palamite 
River:  The  Hills  as  well  as  Yales  are  good 
Pafture,  and  they  abound  in  Cattle  and  Game. 
Damaqua's  12.  The  Damaqua's ,  who  lie  next  them, 
alfo  enjoy  a  fruitful  level  Country,  abounding 
in  Cattle  and  Game,  and  the  Palamite  runs  in 
a  winding  or  ferpentine  Courfe  thro’  it}  but 
here  is  a  great  Scarcity  of  Wood:  They  have 
fome  Salt-pits-,  which,  being  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  Dutch ,  no  ufe  is  made  of  them, 
the  Hottentots  eating  no  Salt. 

Gauros.  i q).  The  Gauro’s ,  or  Gauriqua's ,  lie  next  to 
the  DamaquoH.  They  poffefs  a  fmall  Country, 
but  are,  however,  a  numerous  People,  the  Soil 
being  rich,  and  every  where  well  fupply’d  with 
Wood  and  Water  :  The  Country  abounds  alfo 
in  Cattle,  and  no  lefs  in  wild  Beafts}  which 
the  Natives  are  fo  far  from  regretting,  that  it 
is  faid  they  look  upon  it  as  a  Happinefs  they 
have  fo  many  Opportunities  of  fhewing  their 
Dexterity  and  Courage  in  engaging  them,  and 
they  are  molt  of  them  cloathed  in  the  Skins  of 
Tygers  or  other  wild  Beafts  they  have  killed. 
Houteni -  1 4.  The  Houteniqua' s  lie  on  the  Sea-coaft, 

quas.  North-Eaft  of  the  Gauro's ,  in  whofe  Country 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  Pafture  ;  and  they  have 
Woods  replenifh’d  with  Timber,  with  great 
Variety  of  Plerbs  and  Flowers. 

Chamtou-  15.  T he  Nation  of  the  Chamtouers,  who  lie 
ers‘  contiguous  to  the  Houteniqua's,  poflefs  a  very 
fruitful  Country,  well  wooded  and  water’d  ; 
their  Streams  affording  Variety  of  Fifth.  Here 
are  alfo  abundance  of  wild  Beafts,  and  plenty 
of  Game. 
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1 6.  The  Heykoms  lie  to  the  North- Eaft  of  Caffraria. 
the  Chamtouers  •,  their  Country  mountainous 
and  deftitute  of  Water,  but  has,  however,  fome  e}  oms' 
fruitful  Valleys:  This  is  faid  to  be  the  moil 
Northerly  Country  of  the  Hottentots ,  on  the 
Eaft  Coaft  of  Africa ,  and  to  lie  contiguous  to 
the  Terra  de  Natal,  inhabited  by  the  C  a  fries, 
properly  fo  called,  who  are  a  very  different 
People  from  the  Hottentots. 


As  to  the  Derivation  of  the  Name  of  Hot -  Of  their 
tentot ,  I  could  never  meet  with  any  fatisfac-  Name> 
tory  Account  :  They  had  given  themfelves 
this  Name,  it  feems,  before  any  European 
Nation  arriv’d  on  their  Coaft  ;  and  this  is  all 
we  know  certainly  of  the  Matter  :  Their  Ori¬ 
ginal  is  no  lefs  obfcure ;  but  from  fome  of  a?d  0n* 
their  Cuftoms,  that  refemble  thofe  of  the  Jews  gma  ' 
and  the  antient  Troglodites,  it  is  imagin’d  they 
defcended  from  one  or  other  of  thofe  Nations. 

Mr.  Kolben  tells  us,  they  have  a  Tradition 
amongft  them,  That  their  firft  Parents  came 
into  their  Country  through  a  Window  or  Door 
(the  Word  for  both  in  the  Hottentot  Language 
being  the  fame ) :  That  die  Name  of  their  Male 
Anceftor  was  N’oh,  and  his  Wife’s,  Hingn'oh  : 

That  they  were  fent  thither  by  God  himfelf 
and  that  they  taught  their  Defendants  Huf- 
bandry.  This  Tradition,  he  fays,  prevails  in 
all  the  Hottentot  Nations  •,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  a  certain  Evidence  of  their  being  defcended 
from  Noah. 

He  adds,  That  they  refemble  the  Jews  in 
their  Offerings,  and  regulating  their  Feftivals 
by  the  New  and  Full  Moon,  and  in  their  Se¬ 
paration  from  their  Wives  at  certain  Times,  as 
well  as  inabftaining  from  certain  forts  of  Food, 
efpecially  Swines-flefh,  and  undergoing  a  kind 
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Caffraria.  of  Circumcifion  at  a  certain  Age  :  But  ftill  he 
thinks  they  are  rather  defcended  from  the  Tro- 
glodites ,  who  inhabited  the  South  Part  of 
Egypt,  or  Ethiopia ,  in  this  very  Quarter  of  the 
World,  and  had  thefe  and  feveral  other  Cuftoms 
which  the  Hottentots  oblerve  •,  as,  the  giving 
their  Children  the  Name  of  a  favourite  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  their  expofing  their  fuperannuated  Pa¬ 
rents  without  any  Food,  and  thereby  putting 
an  End  to  their  Lives.  He  obferves  alfo. 
That  the  Manner  of  hunting  of  the  Hottentots 
refembles  that  of  the  Troglodites  and  that  their 
Funeral  Ceremonies  are  much  the  fame.  But, 
to  proceed  to  fomething  more  certain,  namely 
The  Per-  a  Defcription  of  their  Perfons  :  As  to  the  Sta¬ 
tions  of  the  ture  0f  the  Men,  they  are  rather  low  than 
Hottentots.  tajj .  for  though  there  may  be  fome  fix  Foot 
high,  there  are  more  about  rive  Foot.  Their 
Bodies  are  proportionable,  and  well  made: 
They  are  feldom  either  too  fat  or  lean,  and 
fcarce  ever  any  crooked  or  deform’d  Perfons 
amongft  them,  any  farther  than  they  disfigure 
their  Children  themfelves,  by  flatting  and  brea¬ 
king  the  Griftles  of  their  Nofes  ■,  iooking  on  a 
flat  Nofe  as  a  Beauty.  Their  Heads,  as  well 
as  their  Eyes,  are  rather  of  the  largeft :  Their 
Lips  are  naturally  thick  ;  their  Hair  black  and 
fhort,  like  the  Negroes,  and  they  have  ex¬ 
ceeding  white  Teeth  and  after  they  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  Pains,  with  Greafe  and 
Soot  to  darken  their  natural  tawny  Complexi¬ 
ons  .  refemble  the  Negroes  pretty  much  in  Co¬ 
lour.  The  Women  are  much  lefs  than  the 
Men  •,  and  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  them, 
is  a  callous  Flap  or  Skin  that  falls  over  the 
Pudenda ,  and  in  a  manner  conceals  it:  The 
Report  of  which  ufually  excites  the  Curiofity 
of  the  European  Sailors,  to  vifit  the  Hottentot 
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Village  near  the  Cape,  where  a  great  many  of  Caffraria. 
thofe  Ladies,  on  feing  a  Stranger,  will  offer 
to  fatisfy  his  Curiofity  for  a  Halfpenny,  before 
a  Croud  of  People  •,  which  perfectly  fpoils  the 
Charafler  the  pious  Mr.  Kolben  has  given  of 
their  Modefty. 

The  Men  cover  their  Heads  with  handfuls  Their  Ha« 
of  Greafe  and  Soot  mix’d  together  ;  and,  going  bits, 
without  any  thing  elfe  on  their  Heads  in  Sum¬ 
mer-time,  the  Dull  flicks  to  it,  and  makes 
them  a  very  filthy  Cap ;  which,  they  fay, 
cools  them,  and  preferves  their  Heads  from 
the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  and  in  Winter 
they  wear  flat  Caps  of  Cat-fkin  or  Lamb- 
fkin,  half  dry’d,  which  they  tie  with  a  Thong 
of  the  fame  Leather  under  their  Chins.  The 
Men  alfo  wear  a  Krofle  or  Mantle,  made  of  a 
Sheep-fkin  or  other  Skins,  over  their  Shoul¬ 
ders,  which  reaches  to  the  Middle  j  and,  being 
fatten'd  with  a  Thong  about  their  Neck,  is  open 
before.  In  Winter  they  turn  the  woolly  or  hairy 
Sides  next  their  Backs, and  in  Summer  the  other: 

This  ferves  the  Man  for  his  Bed  at  Night ; 
and  this  is  all  the  Winding-fheet  or  Coffin  he 
has  when  he  dies.  If  he  be  a  Captain  of  a 
Village,  or  chief  of  his  Nation,  inftead  of  a 
Sheep-fkin,  his  Mantle  is  made  of  Tyger-fkins, 
wild  Cat  -  fkins,  or  fome  other  Skins  they  fet 
a  Value  upon:  But,  tno’  thefe  Mantles  reach 
no  lower,  generally,  than  their  Waifts,  yet 
there  are  fome  Nations  who  wear  them  as  low 
as  their  Legs,  and  others  that  have  them  touch 
the  Ground. 

They  conceal  or  cover  thofe  Parts  alfo  which 
every  other  People  do,  with  a  fquare  Piece  of 
Skin  about  two  Hands  Breadth,  generally  with 
a  Cat-fkin,  the  hairy  Side  outwards,  which  is 
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fatten’d  to  a  String  or  Girdle  about  their  Bo¬ 
dies. 

The  Man  alfo  hangs  about  his  Neck  a 
greafy  Pouch,  in  which  he  keeps  his  Knife, 
his  Pipe  and  Tobacco,  and  fome  Dacha  (which 
intoxicates  like  T obacco)  and  a  little  Piece  of 
Wood,  burnt  at  both  Ends,  as  a  Charm  againft 
Witchcraft.  He  wears  alfo  three  large  Ivory 
Rings  on  his  left  Arm,  to  which  he  fattens  a 
Bag  of  Provifions  when  he  travels.  He  car¬ 
ries  in  his  right  Hand  two  Sticks,  the  firft 
called  his  Kirri ,  which  is  about  three  Foot 
long,  and  an  Inch  thick,  but  blunt  at  both 
Ends  j  the  other,  call’d  his  Rackum  Stick, 
about  a  Foot  long,  and  of  the  fame  Thick- 
nefs,  but  has  a  fharp  Point,  and  is  ufed  as  a 
Dart,  to  throw  at  an  Enemy  or  wild  Beaft ; 
which  he  feldom  miffes,  if  he  be  within  Dif- 
tance.  In  his  left  Hand  he  has  another  Stick, 
about  a  Foot  long,  to  which  is  fatten’d  a  Tail 
of  a  Fox  or  wild  Cat  •,  and  this  ferves  him  as 
a  Handkerchief  to  wipe  off  the  Sweat.  They 
wear  a  kind  of  Sandals,  alfo  made  of  the  raw 
Hide  of  an  Ox  or  Elephant,  when  they  are 
oblig’d  to  travel  through  ftony  Countries  j  and 
fometimes  have  Bulkins,  to  preferve  their  Legs 
from  Bulhes  and  Briars;  but  ordinarily  their 
Legs  and  Thighs  have  no  Covering. 

The  Women  wear  Caps,  the  Crowns  where¬ 
of  are  a  little  raifed ;  and  thefe  are  made  alfo 
of  halt-dry’a  Skins,  and  tied  under  their  Chins. 
They  fcarce  put  them  off  Night  or  Day,  Win¬ 
ter  or  Summer.  They  ufually  wear  two  Krof- 
fes  or  Mantles,  one  upon  another,  made  of 
Sheep-lkins,  or  other  Skins,  which  are  fome¬ 
times  border’d  with  a  Fringe  of  raw  Leather ; 
and,  as  thefe  are  only  faftned  with  a  Thong 
about  their  Necks,  they  appear  naked  down 
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to  the  Middle  :  But  they  have  an  Apron,  Caffraria. 
larger  than  that  of  the  Mens  to  cover  them  G'pY‘>0 
before,  and  another  of  ftill  larger  Dimenfions 
that  covers  their  Back-fides.  About  their  Legs 
they  wrap  Thongs  of  half-dry’d  Skins,  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Jack  Boot,  which  are  fuch  a 
Load  to  them,  that  they  lift  up  their  Legs 
with  Difficulty,  and  walk  very  much  like  a 
Trooper  in  Jack  Boots:  This  ferves  both  for 
a  Diftindtion  of  their  Sex,  and  for  Ornament. 

But  this  is  not  all  their  Finery  :  If  they  are 
People  of  any  Figure,  inftead  of  a  Sheep-fkin 
they  wear  a  Tyger-skin,  or  a  Mantle  of  wild 
Cat-skins.  They  have  alfo  a  Pouch  hangs 
about  their  Necks,  in  which  they  always  carry 
fomething  to  eat,  whether  they  are  at  home 
or  abroad,  with  their  Dacha,  Tobacco,  and 
Pipe. 

But  the  principal  Ornaments  both  of  Men  Oma- 
and  Women  are  Brafs  or  Glafs  Beads,  with  ments. 
little  thin  Plates  of  glittering  Brafs  and  Mo¬ 
ther  of  Pearl,  which  they  wear  in  their  Hair, 
or  about  their  Ears.  Of  thefe  Brafs  and  Glafs 
Beads  ftrung  they  alfo  make  Necklaces,  Brace¬ 
lets  for  the  Arms,  and  Girdles  ;  wearing  feve- 
ral  Strings  of  them  about  their  Necks,  Waifts 
and  Arms,  chufing  the  fmalleft  Beads  for  their 
Necks :  Thofe  are  fineft  that  have  the  moft 
Strings  of  them  ;  and  their  Arms  are  fome- 
times  cover’d  with  Bracelets  from  the  Wrift  to 
the  Elbow  j  the  largeft  Beads  are  on  the  Strings 
about  the  Middle  j  in  thefe  they  affedt  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Colours,  all  of  which  the  Dutch  fur- 
nifh  them  with,  and  take  their  Cattle  in  Re¬ 
turn. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Ornament  peculiar 
to  the  Men  j  and  that  is,  the  Bladder  of  any 
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Caffraria.  wild  Beaft  they  have  kill’d,  which  is  blown  up 
and  faften’d  to  the  Hair,  as  a  Trophy  of  their 
Valour. 

Both  Men  and  Women  powder  themfelves 
with  a  Dull  they  call  Bachu  -y  and  the  Women 
fpot  their  Faces  with  a  red  Earth  or  Stone  (as 
ours  do  with  black  Patches)  which  is  thought 
to  add  to  their  Beauty,  by  the  Natives  j  but,  in 
the  Eyes  of  Europeans ,  renders  them  more 
frightful  and  fhocking  than  they  are  naturally. 

But,  as  part  of  their  Drefs,  I  ought  to  have 
mention’d,  in  the  firft  place,  the  Cuftom  of 
daubing  their  Bodies,  and  the  infide  of  their 
Caps  and  Mantles,  with  Greafe  and  Soot. 
Soon  after  their  Children  are  born,  they  lay 
them  in  the  Sun,  or  by  the  Fire,  and  rub  them 
over  with  Fat  or  Butter,  mix’d  with  Soot,  to 
render  them  of  a  deeper  Black,  ’tis  faid  ;  for 
they  are  naturally  tawny :  And  this  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  almoft  every  Day  of  their  Lives, 
after  they  are  grown  up,  not  only  to  increafe 
their  Beauty  poftibly,  but  to  render  their  Limbs 
fupple  and  pliable.  As  fome  other  Nations 
pour  Oil  upon  their  Heads  and  Bodies }  fo  thefe 
People  make  ufe  of  melted  Fat :  You  can’t 
make  them  a  more  acceptable  Prefent  than  the 
Fat  or  Scum  of  a  Pot  that  Meat  is  boil’d  in 
to  anoint  themfelves.  Several  of  rhefe  Hotten¬ 
tots  coming  on  Board  our  Ship  as  foon  as  we 
arriv’d  at  the  Cape,  addrefs’d  themfelves  in 
the  firft  place  to  the  Cook  for  fome  of  the  Fat 
he  had  fkimm’d  off  his  boiling  Coppers  ; 
which  being  gratify’d  in,  they  immediately 
clapp’d  it  on  their  Heads  by  Handfuls,  which 
confirm’d  us  in  the  Opinion  of  their  Naftinefs, 
of  which  we  had  heard  fo  much.  Nor  are 
they  more  cleanly  in  their  Diet  than  in  their 

Drefs 
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1  Drefs  for  they  chufe  the  Guts  and  Entrails  Caffraria. 
of  Cattle,  and  of  fome  wild  Beads  (with  very 
little  cleanling)  rather  than  the  reft  of  the  £,Air 
'  Flefh,  and  eat  their  Meat  half-boil’d  or  broil’d  - 
1  but  their  principal  Food  confifts  of  Roots, 

Herbs,  Fruits  or  Milk :  They  feldom  kill  any 
of  thofe  Cattle,  unlefs  at  a  Feftival  •,  they  only 
feed  of  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  either  of  Diff 
eafes  or  old  Age,  or  on  what  they  take  in 
Hunting  •>  and,  when  they  are  hard  put  to  it, 
they  will  eat  the  raw  Leather  that  is  wound 
about  the  Womens  Legs,  and  even  Soles  of 
Shoos  :  And,  as  their  Mantles  are  always  well 
ftock’d  with  Lice  of  an  unufual  Size,  they  are 
not  afham’d  to  fit  down  in  the  publick  Streets 
at  the  Cape ,  pull  off  the  Lice,  and  eat  them. 

And  I  ought  to  have  remember'd,  that  they 
boil  their  Meat  in  the  Blood  of  Beafts  when 
they  have  any  of  it. 

They  rather  devour  their  Meat  than  eat  it, 
pulling  it  to  pieces  with  their  Teeth  and  Hands, 
difcovering  a  canine  Appetite  and  Fiercenefs: 

They  abftain,  however,  from  Swine’s  Flefh, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  Meat,  and  from  Fifh 
that  have  no  Scales,  as  religioufly  as  ever  the 
Jews  did.  And  here  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Management  of 
their  Milk  and  Butter:  They  never  ftrain  their 
Milk,  but  drink  it  with  all  the  Hairs  and 
Naftinefs  with  which  it  is  mix’d  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  by  the  Hottentot  Women.  When  they 
make  Butter  of  it,  they  put  it  into  fome  Skin 
made  in  the  form  of  a  Soldier’s  Knapfick,  the 
hairy  Side  inwards  •,  and  then  two  of  them 
taking  hold  of  it,  one  at  each  end,  they  whirl 
and  turn  it  round  till  it  is  converted  into  Butter, 
which  they  pot  up  for  anointing  themfelves, 
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their  C  aps  and  Mantles  with  ;  for  they  eat  no 
Batter  :  And  the  reft  they  fell  to  the  Dutch , 
without  clearing  it  from  the  Hairs  and  Dirt  it 
contrabls  in  the  Knapfack.  The  Hollanders , 
when  they  have  it  indeed,  endeavour  to  fepa- 
rate  the  Naftinefs  from  it,  and  fell  it  to  the 
Shipping,  that  arrives  there,  frequently  for  But¬ 
ter  of  their  own  making  •,  and  fome  they  eat 
themfelves  (but  furely  none  but  a  Dutchman 
could  eat  Hottentot  Butter :)  And  the  Dregs  and 
Dirt  that  is  left  they  give  to  their  Slaves  ; 
which  having  been  found  to  create  Difeafes, 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape  fometimes  prohibits 
their  giving  their  Slaves  this  Stuff  by  publick 
Edict  which  is  not,  however,  much  regarded. 
The  Butter-milk,  without  any  manner  of  clean- 
ing  or  {training,  the  Hottentots  drink  them¬ 
felves  •,  giving,  what  they  have  to  fpare,  to 
their  Lambs  and  Calves. 

The  ufual  Drink  of  the  Hottentots  is  Cow’s 
Milk,  or  Water,  and  the  Women  fometimes 
drink  Ewes  Milk  but  this  the  Men  never 
touch:  And ’tis  obferv’d,  that  the  Women  are 
never  buffer’d  to  eat  with  the  Men,  or  come 
near  them,  during  the  Time  of  their  Menfes. 

Since  the  Arrival  of  the  Dutch  among  them, 
it  appears  that  the  Hottentots  are  very  fond  of 
Wine,  Brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  Liquors : 
Thefe,  and  the  Baubles  already  mention’d,  the 
Hollanders  truck  for  their  Cattle  ;  and  tho’  a 
Hottentot  will  turn  Spit  for  a  Dutchman  half  a 
Day  for  a  Draught  or  two  of  four  Wine,  yet 
do  they  never  attempt  to  plant  Vineyards  (as 
they  fee  the  Dutch  do  every  Day ;)  or  think 
of  making  Wine  themfelves.  I  proceed,  in 
the  next  place,  to  give  an  Account  of  their 
Towns  and  Houfes,  or  rather,  their  Camps 
and  Tents. 
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The  Hottentots ,  like  the  Tartars  and  Arabs ,  Caffraria. 
remove  their  Dwellings  frequently  for  the  — J 

Conveniency  of  Water  and  freih  Pafture :  of 

They  encamp  in  a  Circle  form’d  by  twenty  camp*, 
or  thirty  Tents,  and  fometimes  twice  the  Num¬ 
ber,  contiguous  to  each  other  ;  within  the  Area 
whereof  they  keep  their  lelfer  Cattle  in  the 
Night,  and  the  larger  on  the  outfide  of  their 
Camp:  Their  Tents,  or,  as  fome  call  them, 

Houfes,  are  made  with  flender  Poles,  bent  like 
an  Arch,  and  cover’d  with  Mats  or  Skins, 
and  fometimes  both :  They  are  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  the  middle  of  the  Tent  being  about  the 
height  of  a  Man,  and  decrealing  gradually  (the 
Poles  being  fliorter)  towards  each  end,  the  lowed; 

Arch,  which  is  the  Door  or  Entrance,  being 
about  three  Foot  high,  as  is  the  oppofite  Arch 
at  the  other  end  ;  the  longed;  Diameter  ot  the 
Tent  being  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and 
the  fhortedrten  y  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Tent 
is  a  (hallow  Hole  about  a  Yard  Diameter,  in 
which  they  make  their  Fire,  and  round  which 
the  whole  Family,  conlidiing  of  nine  or  ten  Peo¬ 
ple  of  all  Ages  and  Sexes,  fit  or  lye  Night  and 
Day  in  fuch  a  Smoak  (when  it  is  cold,  or 
they  are  dreffing  of  Vidtuals)  that  it  is  im- 
podible  for  an  European  to  bear  it,  there  being 
ufually  no  Vent  for  the  Smoak  but  the  Door,  tha’ 

I  think  Ihavefeen  a  Hole  in  the  Top  of  fome 
of  their  Huts  to  let  out  the  Smoak,  and  give 
them  Light.  Such  a  Circle  of  Tents  or  Huts 
as  has  been  defcrib’d,  is  call’d  by  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  a  Kraal,  and  fometimes  by  the  Europeans 
a  Town  or  Village  ;  but  feems  to  be  more 
properly  a  Camp  :  For  a  Town  confids  of 
more  fubdantial  Buildings,  and  is  feldom  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  removed  from  one  Place  to 
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Caffraria.  another  *,  whereas  thefe  Dwellings  confift  of 
-v—  nothing  more  than  fmall  Tent-poles,  covered 
with  Skins  or  Mats,  which  are  moveable,  and 
carried  away  upon  their  Baggage  Oxen  when¬ 
ever  they  remove  with  their  Herds  to  a  diftant 
Pafture. 

Furniture.  As  to  the  Furniture  of  their  Tents ;  this  con- 
fifts  of  little  more  than  their  Mantles  which 
they  lye  on,  fome  other  Skins  of  wild  Beafts 
they  have  kill’d  or  purchas’d,  an  earthen 
Pot  they  boil  their  Meat  in,  their  Arms,  and 
perhaps  fome  other  trivial  Utenfils.  The  only 
domeftick  Animals  they  keep,  are  Dogs,  as  ugly 
in  their  kind  as  their  Mailers,  but  exceeding 
ufeful  to  them  in  driving  and  defending  their 
Cattle. 

Their  Ge-  The  Hottentots  are  agreed  by  all  to  be  the 
nius  and  ]azieft  Generation  under  the  Sun  :  They  will 
emder-  rather  ftarve,  or  eat  dry’d  Skins,  or  Shoo- 
Soles  at  home,  than  hunt  for  their  Food  >  and 
yet,  when  they  do  apply  themfelves  to  the 
Chafe,  of  any  other  Exercife,  no  People  are 
to  be  found  more  adive  and  dexterous  than  the 
Hottentots  \  and  they  ferve  the  Europeans  often 
with  the  greateft  Fidelity  and  Application, 
when  they  contrad  to  ferve  them  for  Wages  : 
They  are  alfo  exceeding  generous  and  hofpi- 
table  ;  they  will  fcarce  eat  a  Piece  of  Veni- 
fon,  or  a  Difh  of  Fiib  they  have  catch’d,  or 
drink  their  beloved  Drams  alone,  but  call  in 
their  Neighbours  to  partake  with  them  as  far 
as  it  will  go. 

Govern-  The  next  Thing  I  fhall  enquire  into,  is  the 
mentofthe  Government  of  the  Hottentots  \  and  I  find  all 

Their  ^  Pc0P^e  agree>  t^iat  every  Nation  has  its  King 
King3-  or  call’d  Konquer ,  whofe  Authority  de¬ 

volves  upon  him  by  hereditary  Succeffion  5 

and 
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and  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  eledt  their  re-  Caffraria. 
fpedtive  Soveraigns  :  That  this  Chief  has  the  -v*— 
Power  of  making  Peace  and  War,  and  pre- 
fides  in  all  their  Councils  and  Courts  of  Juf- 
tice :  But  then  his  Authority  is  faid  to  be  li¬ 
mited  •,  and  that  he  can  determine  nothing 
without  the  Confent  of  the  Captains  of  the 
feveral  Kraals,  who  feem  to  be  the  Hottentot 
Senate:  The  Captain  of  every  Kraol,  whole 
Office  is  hereditary  alfo,  is  their  Leader  in 
Time  of  War,  and  Chief  Magiftrate  of  his 
Kraal  in  Time  of  Peace  j  and,  with  the  Head 
of  every  Family,  determines  all  Civil  and 
Criminal  Caufes  within  the  Kraal  5  only  fuch 
Differences  as  happen  between  one  Kraal  and 
another,  and  Matters  of  State,  are  determined 
by  the  King  and  Seqate.  The  Dutch ,  fince 
their  Arrival  at  the  Cape ,  have  prefented  the 
King,  or  Chief  of  every  Nation  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  in  Alliance  with  them,  with  a  brafs 
Crown  ;  and  the  Captains  of  each  Kraal  with 
a  brafs-headed  Cane,  which  are  now  the  Badges 
of  their  refpedtive  Offices  5  formerly  they  were 
diftinguifh’d  only  by  finer  Skins,  and  a  greater 
Variety  of  Beads  and  glittering  Trifles. 

In  their  Councils  their  King  fits  on  his  Heels 
in  the  Centre,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Kraals 
fit  in  like  manner  round  about  him  :  At  his 
Accefiion,  ’tis  laid,  he  promifes  to  obferve 
their  national  Cuftoms  •,  and  gives  them  an 
Entertainment,  killing  an  Ox,  and  two  or 
three  Sheep,  upon  the  Occaflon  on  which 
he  feafts  his  Captains,  but  their  Wives  are  only 
entertain’d  with  the  Broth  :  But  then  the  next 
Day,  ’tis  faid,  her  Hottentot  Majefty  treats  the 
Ladies,  and  their  Hufbands  are  put  off  in  like 
manner  with  the  Soup. 
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The  Captain  of  each  Kraal  alfo,  at  his  Ac-  1 
ceflion,  ?tis  faid,  engages  to  obferve  the  Cuf-  1 
toms  of  his  Kraal,  and  makes  an  Entertain-  1 
ment  for  the  Men,  as  his  Lady  does  the  next 
Day  for  the  Women  ;  and,  tho*  this  People 
&ew  their  Chiefs  great  Refpeft,  ’tis  faid,  they 
allow  neither  their  King  or  inferior  Magiftrates 
any  Revenue  j  they  fubfift,  as  other  Families 
do,  upon  their  Stock  of  Cattle,  and  what  diey 
take  in  hunting. 

As  they  have  no  Notion  of  Writing  or 
Letters,  they  can  have  no  written  Laws  ;  but 
there  are  fome  ancient  Cuftoms,  from  which 
they  fcarce  ever  deviate  :  Murder,  Adultery 
and  Robbery,  they  conftantly  punifh  with 
Death ;  and,  if  a  Perfon  is  fufpected  of  any 
of  thefe  Crimes,  the  whole  Kraal  join  in  feiz- 
ing  and  fecuring  him  ;  but  the  guilty  Perfon 
fometimes  makes  his  Efcape  to  the  Mountains, 
where  Robbers  and  Criminals,  like  himfelf, 
fecure  themfelves  from  Juftice,  and  frequently 
plunder  the  neighbouring  Country  j  for  no 
other  Kraal  or  Nation  of  Hottentots  will  en¬ 
tertain  a  Stranger,  unlefs  he  is  known  to  them, 
and  can  give  a  good  Reafon  for  leaving  his 
own  Kraal. 

If  the  Offender  is  apprehended,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  affembles  the  People  of  his  Kraal  in  a 
Day  or  two  who,  making  a  Ring,  and  fit¬ 
ting  down  upon  their  Heels,  the  Criminal  is 
placed  in  the  Centre  of  them  j  the  Witnelfes 
on  both  fides  are  heard,  and  the  Party  fuffer’d 
to  make  his  Defence :  After  which,  the  Cafe 
being  confider’d,  the  Captain  collects  the  Suf¬ 
frages  of  his  Judges  5  and,  if  a  Majority  con¬ 
demn  him,  the  Prifoner  is  executed  on  the 
Spot :  The  Captain  find  ftrikes  him  with  a 
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T runcheon  he  carries  in  his  Hand,  and  then  Caffraria. 
the  reft  of  the  Judges  fall  upon  him,  and  v-rVx'^ 
drub  him  to  Death  :  Then  wrapping  up  the 
Corpfe  in  his  Krofie  or  Mantle,  it  is  carried 
feme  diftance  from  the  Kraal,  and  buried. 

In  Civil  Cafes  alfo  the  Caufe  is  determined 
ay  a  Majority  of  Voices,  and  Satisfaction  im¬ 
mediately  order’d  the  injur’d  Party  out  of  the 
Goods  of  the  Perfon  that  appears  to  be  in  the 
wrong :  There  is  no  Appeal  to  any  other 
Court ;  the  King  and  his  Council,  confifting 
of  the  Captains  of  the  Kraals,  never  interpofe 
jnlefs  in  Matters  that  concern  the  Public]/ 
or  where  the  Kraals  are  at  variance.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  add,  that  the  Hottentois 
Cattle  and  perfonal  Eftate  defcend  to  his  eldeft 
Son :  He  cannot  difiinherit  him,  or  give  his 
EffeCts  to  his  other  Children  $  but,  as  for  a 
Properity  in  Lands,  or  any  certain  real  Eftate 
00  Man  has  any  :  The  whole  Country  is  but 
one  Common,  where  they  feed  their  Cattel 
promifcuoufly,  moving  from  Place  to  Place  to 
hnd  Water  or  frefh  Pafture  as  Neceflity  re¬ 
quires. 

Even  the  feveral  Nations  have  no  ftated 
Bounds-,  but  ufe  fuch  TraCts  of  Land  as  their 
Anceftorsdid  before  them:  ’Tistrue,  their  re- 
fpeCtive  Limits  fometimes  create  Differences 
between  the  feveral  Nations,  and  occafion 
bloody  W ars  j  which  brings  me  to  treat  of 
their  Arms,  and  the  Arts  and  Stratagems  they 
ufe  in  War. 

The  Arms  of  a  Hottentot  are,  1.  His  Their 
Launce,  which  refembles  a  half  Pike,  fome-  Arms- 
times  thrown  and  ufed  as  a  miffive  Weapon  ; 
and,  at  others,  ferves  to  pufh  within  clofe 
Fight,  the  Head  or  Spear  whereof  is  poyfon’d. 
a.  His  Bow  and  Arrows,  the  Arrows  bearded 
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and  poifon’d  likewife,  when  they  engage  an 
Enemy,  or  a  wild  Beaft  they  do  not  intend 
for  Food :  Their  Bows  are  made  of  Iron  or 
Olive  Wood  •,  the  String,  of  the  Sinews  or 
Guts  of  fome  Animal:  The  Quiver  is  a  long 
narrow  Cafe,  made  of  the  Skin  of  an  Ele¬ 
phant,  Elk  or  Ox,  and  flung  at  their  Backs, 
as  Soldiers  fling  their  Knapfacks.  3.  A  Dart 
of  a  Foot  long,  which  they  throw  exceeding 
true,  fcarce  ever  miffing  the  Mark  they  aim 
at,  tho’  it  be  not  above  the  Breadth  of  a  half 
Ci  'own  •,  thefe  alfo  are  poifon’d,  when  they 
engage  an  Enemy,  or  a  wild  Beaft  that  is  not 
to  be  eaten  :  And  laftly,  when  they  have  fpent 
the  reft  of  their  miffive  Weapons,  they  have 
Recourfe  to  Stones,  feldom  making  a  Dif- 
ch'arge  in  vain  :  And  what  is  moft  remarkable 
in  their  Shooting,  or  throwing  Arrows,  Darts 
or  Stones,  they  never  ftand  ftill,  but  are  all 
the  while  fkipping  and  jumping,  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  poffibly  to  avoid  the  Darts 
and  Stones  of  the  Enemy. 

They  are  all  Foot,  they  never  engage  on 
Horfeback  ;  but  have  difeiplin’d  Bulls  or 
Oxen  taught  to  run  upon  the  Enemy,  and  to 
tofs  and  diforder  them  •,  which  thefe  Creatures 
will  do,  with  the  utmoft  Fury,  on  the  Word 
of  Command,  not  regarding  the  Weapons 
that  are  thrown  at  them  :  For,  tho’  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  have  Numbers  of  large  Elephants  in 
their  Country,  they  have  not  yet  learnt  the 
Art  of  taming  them,  or  training  them  up  to 
the  War,  as  the  military  Men  in  the  Eaji  In¬ 
dies  do. 

Every  able-bodied  Man  is  a  Soldier,  and 
poffiefs'd  of  a  Set  of  fuch  Arms  as  has  been 
deferib’d  ;  and,  on  the  Summons  of  his  Prince, 
appears  at  the  Rendezvous  with.  all  imaginable 
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Alacrity  and  Contempt  of  Danger,  and  every  Caffraria. 
Man  maintains  himfelf  while  the  Expedition  '  v-—^1 

lafts.  As  their  Officers,  Civil  and  Military, 
have  no  Pay  ;  fo  neither  do  the  private  Men 
expeft  any  :  A  Senfe  of  Honour,  and  the 
Publick  Good,  are  the  foie  Motives  for  hazard¬ 
ing  their  Lives  in  their  Country’s  Service. 

The  principal  Inducement  to  their  entring 
into  a  War  at  any  time,  is  the  Prefervation  of  amongft 
their  Territories  :  As  they  have  no  Land-  them, 
marks  or  written  Treaties  to  adjuft  the  exaft 
Bounds  of  every  Nation,  they  frequently  dis¬ 
agree  about  the  Limits  of  their  refpeftive 
Countries  ;  and,  when  any  neighbouring  Na¬ 
tion  grazes  their  Cattle  upon  a  Spot  of  Ground 
another  claims,  Satisfaction  is  immediately  de¬ 
manded  and,  if  it  be  not  given,  they  make 
Reprifals,  and  have  Recourfe  to  Arms.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  Occafion  of  Wars  among 
the  Hottentots  :  They  are  not  always  that 
chafte  and  virtuous  People  Mr.  Kolben  has  re- 
prefented  them,  fome  tempting  Helen  (for 
Hottentots  polfibly  may  appear  amiable  in  one 
another’s  Eyes  with  all  the  Greafe  and  Carrion 
they  are  cloathed  with)  has  fmitten  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Chief  perhaps,  who  prevails  on  his 
People  to  affift  him  in  the  Rape  of  the  defired 
Female-,  and  this  frequently  fets  their  Tribes 
together  by  the  Ears.  The  ftealing  each  other’s 
Cattle  is  another  Caufe  of  deadly  Strife  ;  for 
tho’  each  Kraal  punifhes  Theft  among  them- 
felves  with  Death,  yet  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
heroick  Aft  to  rob  thofe  of  another  Nation  \ 
at  leaf!  the  Body  of  the  People  are  fo  back¬ 
ward  in  giving  up  the  Offender,  that  they 
frequently  come  to  blows  upon  it. 

When  they  march  into  the  Field,  every  Their 

Man  follows  his  particular  Captain,  the  Chief  ^fa7  01 
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Caffraria.  ofhis  Kraal\:  They  obferve  little  Order  5  nei- 
ther  do  they  take  the  Precaution  of  throwing 
up  T renches  to  defend  themfelves,  and,  what 
is  ftill  more  furprifing,  have  no  Shields  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  againft  miflive  Weapons,  tho* 
fome  fay  they  will  ward  off  a  Launce  or  Dart, 
and  even  a  Stone,  with  a  little  Truncheon  2- 
bout  a  Foot  long,  which  they  carry  in  their 
Hands. 

The  feveral  Companies  advance  to  the 
Charge,  at  the  Command  of  their  Chief  j  and, 
when  thofe  in  the  Front  have  fhot  one  flight 
of  Arrows,  they  retreat,  and  make  room  for 
thofe  in  the  Rear  *  and,  when  thefe  have  dif- 
charg’d,  the  former  advance  again  ^  and  thus 
alternately  they  continue  the  Fight,  till  they 
have  fpent  all  their  miflive  Weapons,  and 
then  they  have  recourfe  to  Stones,  unlefs  they 
are  firfl  broken  and  difpers’d  by  a  Troop  of 
Bulls  •,  for  the  wife  Chiefs  and  Generals  of  each 
Side,  according  to  the  European  Practice,  re¬ 
maining  on  an  Eminence  in  the  Rear,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  Fortune  of  the  Day,  when  they  ob- 
ferve  their  People  are  hard  prefs’d,  give  the 
Word  of  Command  to  their  Corps  de  Referve 
of  Bulls,  who  break  into  the  Body  of  the  Ene¬ 
my,  and  generally  bring  all  into  Confufion  ; 
and  that  Side,  that  preferves  their  Order  belt, 
on  this  furious  Attack  of  thefe  Bulls  of  Ba - 
fan^  are  fure  to  be  victorious.  The  Skill  of  the 
General  feems  to  lie  chiefly  in  managing  his 
Bulls ;  who  never  charge  each  other,  but  fpend 
their  whole  Rage  upon  the  Men,  who  have,  it 
feems,  no  Dogs  of  Elngiifh  Breed  to  play  a- 
gainft  them,  or  this  Stratagem  would  be  of 
little  Service:  But  I  fhould  have  obferv’d, 
that  as  the  Battel  always  begins  with  horrid 
Cries  and  Noife,  which  perhaps  fupplie-s  ^the 
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Place  of  Drums  and  Trumpets  ;  fo  the  Vic-  Caffraria. 
tors  infult  with  no  lefs  Noife  over  the  con-  - v— 1 1 
quer’d  Enemy,  killing  all  that  fall  into  their 
Hands :  But  they  feldom  fight  more  than  one 
Battel,  fome  neighbouring  Power  ufually  in- 
terpofing  to  make  up  the  Quarrel  ;  and  of  late 
the  Dutch  perform  this  good  Office,  between 
fuch  Nations  as  lie  near  their  Settlements. 

From  their  Wars  with  each  other,  I  naturally 
proceed  to  their  Wars  with  wild  Beafts,  with 
which  their  Country  abounds  more  than  any 
other  :  Thefe  People,  it  feems,  efteem  it  a 
much  greater  Honour  to  have  kill’d  one  of 
thefe  Foes  to  Mankind,  than  an  Enemy  of 
their  own  Species. 

There  are  Inftances,  of  a  Hottentot' s  enga-  Their 
ging  fingly  with  the  fierceft  wild  Beafts,  and  Way  f 
killing  them  ;  but  ufually  the  whole  Kraal  or  ^wnd'1^ 
Village  alfemble,  when  a  wild  Beaft  is  difco-  Beaft. 
ver’d  in  their  Neighbourhood,  and,  dividing 
themfelves  in  fmall  Parties,  endeavour  to  fur- 
round  him.  Having  found  their  Enemy,  they 
ufually  fet  up  a  great  Cry,  at  which  the  fright¬ 
ed  Animal  endeavours  to  break  thro’  and  el- 
cape  them  :  If  it  prove  to  be  a  Rhinoceros ,  an 
Elk  or  an  Elephant ,  they  throw  their  Launces 
at  him,  Darts  and  Arrows  being  too  weak  to 
pierce  thro’  their  thick  Hides:  If  the  Beaft: 
be  not  kill’d  at  the  firft  Difcharge,  they  re¬ 
peat  the  Attack,  and  load  him  with  their 
Spears  j  and,  as  he  runs  with  all  his  Rage  at 
the  Perfons  who  wound  him,  thofe  in  his  Rear 
follow  him  clofe,  and  ply  him  with  their 
Spears,  on  whom  he  turns  again,  but  is  over¬ 
power’d  by  his  numerous  Enemies,  who  con- 
ftantly  return  to  the  Charge,  when  his  back  is 
towards  them,  and  fcarce  ever  fail,  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  Creature  down,  before  he  has  taken 
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his  Revenge  on  any  of  them.  How  hazar¬ 
dous  foever  fuch  an  Engagement  may  appear 
to  an  European ,  thefe  People  make  it  their 
Sport ;  and  have  this  Advantage,  that  they 
are  exceeding  iwift  of  Foot,  and  fcarce  ever 
mifs  the  Mark  they  aim  at  with  their  Spears: 
If  one  of  them  is  hard  prefs’d  by  the  Brute, 
he  is  fure  to  be  reliev’d  by  his  Companions, 
who  never  quit  the  Field,  till  the  Bead  is 
kill’d,  or  makes  his  Efcape:  Tho’  they  fome- 
tirnes  dexteroufly  avoid  the  Adverfary,  they 
immediately  return  to  the  Charge,  lubduing 
the  fierceft  either  by  Stratagem  or  Force. 

In  the  attacking  a  Fion,  a  Feopard  or  a 
Tyger,  their  Darts  and  Arrows  are  of  Service 
to  them  ;  and  therefore  they  begin  the  En¬ 
gagement  at  a  greater  Diftance,  than  when 
they  charge  an  Elephant  or  a  Rhinoceros  j  and 
the  Creature  has  a  Wood  of  Darts  and  Ar¬ 
rows  upon  his  back,  before  he  can  approach 
his  Enemies,  which  make  him  fret  and  rage 
and  fly  at  them,  with  the  greateft  Fury ;  but 
thofe  he  attacks,  nimbly  avoid  his  Paws, 
while  others  purfue  him,  and  finifh  the  Con- 
quefl:  with  their  Spears.  Sometimes  a  Fion 
takes  to  his  Heels,  with  abundance  of  poi- 
fon’d  Darts  and  Arrows  in  his  Flefla :  but,  the 
Poyfon  beginning  to  operate,  he  foon  falls, 
and  becomes  a  Prey  to  thofe  he  would  have 
prey’d  upon. 

The  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Elk, 
are  frequently  taken  in  Traps  and  Pitfalls, 
without  any  manner  of  Hazard,  The  Ele¬ 
phants  are  obferv’d  to  go  in  great  Companies 
to  Water,  following  in  a  File  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  and  ufually  take  the  fame  Road,  till 
they  are  difturb’d  :  The  Hottentots  therefore, 
dig  Pits  in  their  Paths,  about  eight  Feet  deep, 
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and  four  or  five  over  j  in  which  they  fix  fharp  Caffi-aria, 
-Stakes  pointed  with  Iron,  and  then  cover  the  -v— 1 

Pit  with  fmall  Sticks  and  Turf,  fo  as  it  is 
not  difcernible :  And  as  thefe  Animals  ufually 
keep  in  one  Track,  frequently  one  or  other 
of  them  falls  with  his  Fore-feet  into  the  Pit, 
and  the  Stake  pierces  his  Body  •,  the  more  he 
ftruggles,  the  deeper  the  Weight  of  his  mon- 
ftrous  Body  fixes  him  on  the  Stake.  When 
the  reft  of  the  Herd  obferve  the  Misfortune 
of  their  Companion,  and  find  he  can’t  dif- 
.engage  himfelf,  they  immediately  abandon 
him:  Whereupon  the  Hottentots ,  who  lie  con¬ 
ceal’d,  in  Expectation  of  the  Succefs  of  their 
Stratagem,  approach  the  wounded  Beaft,  ftab 
him  with  their  Spears,  and  cut  his  largeft 
Veins,  fo  that  he  foon  expires  ;  whereupon 
they  cut  him  to  pieces,  and,  carrying  the  Flefh 
home,  feafts  upon  it  as  long  as  it  lafts.  His 
Teeth  they  make  into  Rings  for  their  Arms, 
and,  when  they  have  any  Ivory  to  fpare,  dif- 
pofe  of  it  to  the  Europeans.  The  Rhinoceros 
and  Elk  [are  frequently  taken  in  Pitfalls,  as 
Elephants  are. 

The  Hottentot ,  who  kills  any  of  thefe,  or  a  Honours 
Lion,  Leopard,  or  Tyger,  fingly,  has 
higheft  Honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  feve-  tj,at  kills  a 
ral  Privileges,  which  belong  only  to  fuch  in-  wild  Beaft, 
trepid  Heroes.  At  his  Return  from  this  ha¬ 
zardous  and  important  Service.*  the  Men  of 
Kraal  depute  one  of  the  Senior  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  his  Victory,  and  Tlefire  that  he 
will  honour  them  with  his  Prefence  •,  where¬ 
upon  he  follows  the  old  Deputy  to  the  Aflem- 
bly,  whom  he  finds,  according  to  Cuftom,  fit¬ 
ting  upon  their  Heels  in  a  Circle  •>  and,  a  Mat 
of  Diftin&ion  being  laid  for  him  in  the  Center, 
he  fets  himfelf  down  upon  it :  After  which,  the 

old 
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Caffraria.  old  Deputy  pifles  plentifully  upon  him,  which 

w-v— — '  the  Hero  rubs  in  with  great  Eagernefs,  having 
firft  fcratch’d  the  Greafe  off  his  Skin  with  his 
Nails ;  the  Deputy  all  the  while  pronouncing 
fome  Words  unintelligible  to  any  but  them- 
felves.  After  this  they  light  a  Pipe  of  Tobac¬ 
co,  which  they  fmoak,  and  hand  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  till  there  remains  nothing  but  Allies  in  the 
Pipe ;  and  thefe  the  old  Deputy  ftrews  over 
the  gallant  Man,  who  rubs  them  in  as  they  fall 
upon  him,  not  fuffering  the  leaft  Dull  to  be 
loft.  After  which,  his  Neighbours  having  feve- 
rally  congratulated  him  on  his  Advancement  to 
this  high  Honour,  they  difperfe,  and  go  to 
their  refpedtive  Tents.  The  Conqueror,  after¬ 
wards,  faftens  the  Bladder  of  the  furious  Beaft 
he  has  kill’d  to  his  Hair  j  and  is  from  that 
Time,  by  every  one,  efteem’d  a  brave  Man, 
and  a  Benefadtor  to  his  Country. 

Being  retired  to  his  Tent,  his  Neighbours 
feem  to  vye  which  of  them  lhall  oblige  him 
moft,  and  are,  for  the  next  three  Days,  con¬ 
tinually  fending  him  one  delicious  Morfel  or 
other  3  nor  do  they  call  upon  him  to  perform 
Duty  during  that  Time,  but  fuffer  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  Eafe :  But,  what  is  ftill  more  unac¬ 
countable,  his  Wife  or  Wives  (for  he  may 
have  more  than  one)  are  not  allow’d  to  come 
near  him  for  three  Days  after  this  Honour  is 
conferr’d  upon  him ;  but  they  are  forc’d 
to  ramble  about  the  Fields,  and  keep  to  a 
fpare  Diet,  ldft  they  fhould,  as  Mr.  Kolben 
furmifes,  tempt  the  Hulband  to  their  Embraces: 
But  on  the  third  Day,  in  the  Evening,  we  are 
told,  the  Women  return  to  the  Tent ;  are  re¬ 
ceiv’d  with  the  utmoft  Joy  and  Tendernefs  ; 
mutual  Congratulations  pafs  between  them  j  a 
fat  Sheep  is  kill’d,  and  their  Neighbours  in¬ 
vited 
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vited  to  the  Feaft  *,  where  the  Prowefs  of  the  Caffraria. 
Hero,  and  the  Honour  he  he  has  obtain’d,  are 
the  chief  Subjeft  of  the  Converfation. 

There  is  fcarce  any  wild  Bead:,  but  the  Flefli 
is  good  Eating,  if  it  be  not  kill’d  with  poifon’d 
Weapons  ^  but  theTyger  is  the  mod  delicious 
Morfel,  and,  as  the  whole  Kraal  partake  of 
the  Feaft,  the  Perfon  who  kills  him  meets  with 
a  double  Share  of  Praife,  as  he  both  rids  the 
Country  of  an  Enemy,  and  pleafes  their  Pa¬ 
lates.  Mr.  Kolben  relates,  that  he  has  himfelf 
eaten  of  the  Flelh  of  a  Tyger,  and  that  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  Veal  in  the  World.  But  to  return  to 
the  Field-Sports  of  the  Hottentots :  When  they 
hunt  a  Deer,  a  wild  Goat,  or  a  Hare,  they  go 
fingly,  or  but  two  or  three  in  Company,  arm’d 
only  with  a  Dart  or  two,  and  feldom  mifs  the 
Game  they  throw  at  yet,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  fo  long  as  they  have  any  man¬ 
ner  of  Food  left,  if  it  be  but  the  raw  Hides 
of  Cattle,  or  Shoo-foles,  they  will  hardly  be 
perfuaded  to  ftir  to  get  more  j  tho’,  ’tis  true, 
when  they  apprehend  their  Cattle  in  Danger 
from  wild  Beads,  no  People  are  more  adtive, 
or  purfue  the  Chafe  of  them  with  greater  Ala¬ 
crity  and  Bravery. 

From  Hunting,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  their  The  Hot.. 
Filhing  ;  at  which,  according  to  Kolben ,  they  ‘eni°t 
are  very  expert}  taking  Fifh  with  Angles,  11  lflunS- 
Nets,  and  Spears  j  and,  by  groping,  they  get 
a  certain  Fifh,  call’d  Rock- Fifh,  particularly 
by  groping  the  Holes  of  the  Rocks  near  the 
Shore  when  the  Tide  is  out :  Thefe  are  mightily 
admir’d  by  the  Europeans  \  but,  having  no 
Scales,  the  Httentots  will  not  eat  them. 

When  they  throw  their  Lines  into  the  Sea, 

Kolben  pretends,  they  allure  the  Fifh  towards 
he  Bait  by  whiffling  and  other  Noifes  which 

I  (hall 
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CafFraria.  I  (hall  not  encourage  my  Readers  to  have 
much  Faith  in,  our  Fifhermen  imagining  that 
a  Noife  frights  away  the  Fifh :  However,  both 
feem  to  be  of  Opinion,  that  Fifh  can  hear  in 
the  Water  •,  and,  if  this  may  be  depended  on, 
I  can’t  fee  why  Fifh,  as  well  as  Serpents,  may 
not  be  charm’d  with  Mufick,  or  fomething 
like  it.  Certain  it  is,  the  Snakes  in  the  Eafi- 
Indies  will  rife  up  and  dance  to  the  Voice  of  a 
Girl,  and  the  Mufick  of  a  very  ill  Inftrument : 
But  ftill,  I  muft  confefs,  I  am  in  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  Fifh  can  hear  in  the  Water  ;  and,  if  they 
can,  whether  they  may  be  charm’d  with  Sounds 
of  any  kind. 

But  the  manner  of  the  Hottentot'* s  fwimming 
is  as  particular  as  his  fifhing  j  for  he  ftands 
upright  in  the  Sea,  and  rather  walks  and  treads 
the  Water,  than  fwims  upon  it,  his  Head, 
Neck  and  Shoulders  being  quite  above  the 
Waves,  as  well  as  his  Arms  •,  and  yet  they 
move  falter  in  the  Water  than  any  European 
can:  Even  in  a  Storm,  when  the  Waves  run 
high,  they  will  venture  into  the  Sea,  rifing  and 
falling  with  the  Waves  like  a  Cork,  in  my 
Author’s  Phrafe:  However,  he  obferves,  that 
before  they  venture  either  into  the  Sea  or  a 
River,  they  mutter  fomething  to  themfelves, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  ihort  Prayer  add¬ 
ing,  that  when  they  have  put  up  their  Fifh  in 
Skins,  they  will  fvvim,  or  rather  walk,  with  a 
great  Load  of  them  on  their  Heads  thro’  the 
Waves  to  the  Shore. 

The  next  thing  I  fliall  confider,  is  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Hottentots ;  and,  it  feems,  every 
young  Fellow  has  fuch  a  Regard  to  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  his  Father  (or  rather  the  Laws  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  Country  require  it)  that  he  al¬ 
ways  confults  the  old  Man  before  he  enters  in¬ 
to 
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to  a  Treaty  with  his  Miftrefs  *,  and,  if  he  ap¬ 
proves  the  Match,  the  Father  and  Son,  in  the 
firft  place,  pay  a  Vifit  to  the  Father  cf  the 
Damfel  ;  with  whom  having  fmoak’d,  and 
talk’d  of  indifferent  things  for  fome  time,  the 
Father  of  the  Lover  opens  the  Matter  to  the 
Virgin’s  Father  •,  who,  having  confulted  his 
Wife,  returns  an  Anfwer  immediately  to  the 
Propofal :  If  it  be  rejedted,  the  Lover  and  his 
Father  retire  without  more  Words j  but,  if  the 
Offer  be  approved  by  the  old  Folks,  the  Dam¬ 
fel  is  called,  and  acquainted,  that  they  have 
provided  a  Husband  for  her  and  fhe  mull 
fubmit  to  their  Determination,  unlefs  fhe  can 
hold  her  Lover  at  Arms-end,  after  a  Night’s 
ftruggling  :  For  Kolben  tells  us,  where  the  Pa¬ 
rents  are  agreed,  the  two  young  People  are  put 
together  ;  and,  if  the  Virgin  lofes  her  Maiden¬ 
head,  fhe  mud  have  the  young  Fellow,  tho’ 
fhe  be  never  fo  averfe  to  the  Match  •,  but  then 
fhe  is  permitted  to  pinch  and  fcratch,  and  de¬ 
fend  herfelf  as  well  as  Ihe  can  and,  if  fine 
holds  out  till  Morning,  the  Lover  returns 
without  his  Miftrefs,  and  makes  no  farther 
Attempts :  But,  if  he  fubdues  her,  fhe  is  his 
Wife  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  without  far¬ 
ther  Ceremony  ;  and  the  next  Day  the  Man 
kills  a  fat  Ox,  or  more,  according  to  his  Cir- 
aimftances,  for  the  Wedding-Dinner,  and  the 
Entertainment  of  their  Friends,  who  refort  to 
them  upon  the  Occafton,  bringing  abundance 
of  good  Wifhes  for  the  Happinefs  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  Couple,  as  is  ufual  among  politer  People, 
The  Ox  is  no  fooner  kill’d,  but  all  the  Com¬ 
pany  get  fome  of  the  Fat,  and  greafe  them- 
ielves  with  it  from  Head  to  Foot,  powdering 
themfelves  afterwards  with  Buchu  and  the 
Voh  XXVII.  L  Women. 
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Caffraria.  Women,  to  add  to  their  Charms,  make  red 
Spots  on  their  black  Faces  with  Red  Oker. 

The  Entertainment  being  ready,  the  Men 
form  a  Circle  in  the  Area  of  the  Kraal  (for  a 
large  Company  cannot  fit  within  Doors)  and 
the  Women  form  another  ;  the  Bridegroom 
fitting  in  the  middle  of  the  Men’s  Circle,  and 
the  Bride  in  the  Center  of  her  own  Sex :  Then 
the  Prieft,  as  Kolben  calls  him,  enters  the  Men’s 
Circle,  and  piffes  upon  the  Bridegroom,  which 
the  young  Man  rubs  in  very  joyfully  :  Then 
this  Prieft,  as  he  is  call’d,  goes  to  the  Ladies 
Circle,  where  he  does  the  Bride  the  fame  Fa¬ 
vour,  and  flie  rubs  in  the  Urine  in  like  man¬ 
ner  :  And  thus  the  old  Man  goes  from  the 
Bride  to  the  Bridegroom,  and  back  again,  till 
he  has  exhaufted  all  his  Store  •,  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  Inflance  of  the  Modefty  of  the  Hottentots , 
that  Kolben  cries  up  fo  much.  But,  to  proceed : 
Fie  affords  them  a  great  many  good  Wifhes  all 
the  time  as,  that  they  may  live  long  and  hap¬ 
pily  together  that  they  may  have  a  Son  before 
the  End  of  the  Tear ,  and  that  he  may  prove  a 
brave  Fellow ,  and  an  expert  Huntfnan ,  and 
the  like.  After  which,  the  Meat  is  ferv’d  up 
in  Earthen-pots  glaz’d  with  Greafe  *,  and,  fome 
of  them  having  Knives  fince  the  Europeans 
came  amongfl  them,  they  divide  their  Meat 
pretty  decently  •,  but  more  of  them  make  ufe 
of  their  Teeth  and  Claws,  pulling  it  to  pieces, 
and  eating  as  voracioufly  as  fo  many  Dogs  j 
having  no  other  Plates  or  Napkins  than  the 
Finking  Corners  of  the  Mantles  they  wear  ; 
and  Sea-fhells  without  Flandles  ufualiy  ferve 
them  inftead  of  Spoons.  And  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  defcribe  their  manner  of  roafting 
Meat,  which,  in  fpeaking  of  their  Diet,  was 
forgot.  They  take  a  broad  flat  Stone,  and, 

having 
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having  fixed  it  in  the  Ground,  they  make  a  Caffi-am. 
Fire  upon  it,  till  it  is  thoroughly  heated  :  Then 
taking  off  the  Coals,  they  lay  the  Meat  upon  -w&yof 
the  Stone,  which  they  cover  with  another  flat  roaiting 
Stone  of  the  fame  Dimenfions.  Then  they  Meat, 
make  a  Fire  on  the  uppermoft  Stone,  and 
kindle  another  round  about  them  both  •,  and 
thus  the  Meat  is  foon  roafted,  at  lead  as  much 
as  they  defire  it  fhould  j  for,  if  it  be  a  little 
more  than  hot  through,  it  is  enough  for  them. 

What  they  leave  the  firfl  Meal,  is  fet  by 
for  the  next 5  and,  the  Pots  and  Pans  being 
taken  away,  each  Circle  lights  a  Pipe  of  To¬ 
bacco,  which  is  handed  round  •,  and,  when 
that  is  out,  another  :  Thus  they  continue 
fmoaking,  and  talking  merrily  on  the  Occa- 
fion,  till  Morning.  They  drink  fcarce  any 
thing  but  Water  and  Milk  ;  and  that  very 
rarely,  but  at  their  Meals.  They  have  no 
ftrong  Liquors  at  their  Weddings,  nor  do 
they  dance  at  the  Entertainment  j  but,  towards 
Break  of  Day,  the  Bride  deals  off,  and  the 
Bridegroom  after  her  ;  and  then  the  Compa¬ 
ny  difperfe.  There  is  no  throwing  the  Stock¬ 
ing. 

The  next  Day  all  the  Gueds  return  again, 
and  fead  upon  what  was  left,  fmoak  and  chat 
as  the  Day  before  *,  and  this  is  repeated  as  long 
as  the  Provilion  lads  :  After  which,  they  take 
their  Leaves  of  the  new-married  Couple,  and 
return  home.  The  Hottentots  allow  of  Po-  They  al- 
lygamy  •,  but  feldom  have  more  than  three  ,Qw  a  Plu- 
Wives  at  a  time  and,  it  feems,  ’tis  Death  ^y-^es° 
to  marry  or  lie  with  a  fird  or  fecond  Coufln, 
or  any  nearer  Relation. 

A  Father  feldom  gives  his  Son  more  than 
two  or  three  Cows,  and  as  many  Sheep,  upon 
his  Marriage  ^  and  with  thefe  he  mud  make 

L  2  his 
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his  Way  in  the  World  *,  and  I  don’t  find  they 
give  any  more  with  their  Daughters,  than  a 
Cow  or  a  couple  of  Sheep  :  Nor  do  they 
leave  them,  or  their  younger  Sons,  any  thing 
when  they  die  \  but  all  the  Children  depend 
upon  the  eldeft  Brother,  and  are  his  Servants, 
or  rather  Slaves,  when  the  Father  is  dead,  un- 
lefs  the  eldeft  Brother  enfranchife  them :  Nor 
has  the  Mother  any  thing  to  fubfift  on,  but 
what  her  eldeft  Son  allows  her.  As  there  are 
no  great  Fortunes  among  them,  they  match 
purely  for  Love  *,  an  agreeable  Companion  is 
all  their  greateft  Men  aim  at :  Their  Chiefs 
intermarry  frequently  with  the  pooreft  Men’s 
Daughters ;  and  a  brave  Fellow,  who  has  no 
Fortune,  does  not  defpair  of  matching  with 
the  Daughter  of  a  Prince.  Merit,  according 
to  Kolben ,  is  more  regarded  here,  than  among 
the  politer  Nations. 

t 

A  Widow,  who  marries  a  fecond  time,  is 
obliged  to  cut  off  a  Joint  of  one  of  her  Fin¬ 
gers  j  and  fo  for  every  Hufband  fine  marries 
after  the  firft  :  Either  Man  or  Woman  may 
be  divorc’d,  on  fhewing  fufficient  Caufe  before 
the  Captain  and  the  reft  of  the  Kraal  5  the 
Woman,  however,  muft  not  marry  again, 
tho’  the  Man  is  allowed  to  marry,  and  have 
as  many  Wives  as  he  pleales  at  the  fame  time, 

A  young  Hottentot  never  is  Mafter  of  a 
Hut  or  Tent  till  he  marries,  unlefs  his  Father 
dies  and  leave  him  one  :  Therefore  the  firft 
Bunncis  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  apply  them- 
felves  to  after  their  Marriage-Feaft,  is  to  erect 
a  Tent  or  Hut  of  all  new  Materials,  in  which 
V-  ork  the  Woman  has  as  great  a  Share  as  the 
Man  and,  this  taking  them  up  about  a  Week’s 
Time,  the  new-married  Couple  are  entertain’d 
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in  the  mean  time  in  the  Tents  of  fome  of  their  Caffraria. 
Relations. 

When  they  refort  to  their  new  Apartment,  The  Wo- 
and  come  to  keep  Houfe  together,  the  Wife  men  'york 
feems  to  have  much  the  greateft  Share  of  the  Tin  Their 
Trouble  of  it :  She  fodders  the  Cattle,  milks  Hufoands 
them,  cuts  out  the  firing,  fearches  every inldlenefs. 
Morning  for  Roots  for  their  Food,  brings 
them  home,  and  boils  or  broils  them,  while 
the  Drone  of  a  Hufband  lies  indolently  at 
home,  and  will  fcarce  give  himfelf  the  Trouble 
of  getting  up  to  eat,  when  his  Food  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  by  the  Drudges  his  Wives :  The 
more  of  them  he  has,  ftill  the  lazier  Life  he 
leads,  the  Care  of  making  Provifion  for  the 
Family  being  thrown  upon  them. 

He  will,  ’tis  faid,  in  his  Turn  attend  his 
Cattle  in  the  Field  5  but  expedls  every  one  of 
his  Wives  fhould  do  at  leaft  as  much  towards 
taking  Care  of  them,  as  he  does  :  He  will 
alfo  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  go  a  hunting 
with  the  Men  of  his  Kraal,  and  bring  home 
a  Piece  of  Venifon,  or  a  Dilh  of  Fifh  ;  but 
this  is  not  often :  And,  if  he  is  of  any  handi¬ 
craft  Trade,  he  may  work  at  it  two  or  three 
Hours  in  a  Week,  and  inftrudt  his  Children 
in  the  Art.  He  alfo  takes  upon  him  to  fell 
his  Cattle,  and  purchafe  Tobacco  and  ftrong 
Liquors  of  the  Dutch ,  with  neceffary  Tools, 

Beads,  and  other  Ornaments,  for  which  the 
Hottentots  barter  away  their  Cattle  :  Their 
Wives  are  not  permitted  to  intermeddle  in  the 
Bufinefs  of  buying  and  felling  j  this  being  the 
foie  Prerogative  of  the  Man. 

Kolben  is  pleafed  to  take  all  Occafions  to  They 
cry  up  the  Chaftity  of  thefe  poor  Wretches : have 
You  never  fee  them,  he  fays,  killing  and  toy- 
ing,  or  even  looking  amoroufly  at  one  ano-  shame. 

ther  *, 
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Caffraria.  ther  •,  the  Woman,  he  adds,  never  prefumes 
'  to  enter  her  Hufband’s  Apartment,  tho’  he 
fometimes  deals  to  hers.  One  would  think  by 
this  Defcription,  every  Hottentot  took  as  much 
State  upon  him,  as  an  Eaflern  Monarch  •,  and 
that  the  poor  Hut  or  Tent  he  lies  in,  had  as 
many  fpacious  Rooms  in  it  as  a  Palace  : 
Whereas,  in  another  place,  Kolben  himfelf  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Dimensions  of  a  Hut  are 
exceeding  fmall,  about  fix  Foot  high  and 
twelve  Foot  Diameter  :  That  the  Man  has 
frequently  two  or  three  Wives  ;  that  his  Sons 
and  Daughters  lye  in  the  fame  Hut,  when  they 
are  Men  and  Women  grown  5  and  for  all 
this  Company  how  is  it  pofiible  there  can  be 
diftind  Apartments  ?  For  my  part,  I  have 
looked  into  thefe  Huts,  where  I  have  feen  a 
Fire -hearth  of  about  three  Foot  Diameter  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  the  whole  Family, 
Men,  Women  and  Children,  of  all  Ages  and 
Sexes,  lying  round  about  the  Fire-place  like 
fo  many  Brutes,  no  Partitions  between  them, 
nor  indeed  room  for  any.  It  is  merry  enough 
alfo  to  hear  this  grave  Gentleman  talk  of  ie- 
parate  Beds,  when  they  have  nothing  like  a 
Bed  but  every  one  lies  down  upon  his  Sheep- 
fkin  Mantle,  and  has  no  other  covering  in 
cold  Weather  but  another  Skin  j  and,  when 
it  is  warm,  none  of  them  have  any  covering 
at  all :  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  the 
Hottentot  lyes  with  his  Wives  before  all  this 
Company  }  for  they  have  no  back  Rooms  to 
retire  into  when  they  have  a  Cal].  What 
makes  this  alfo  the  more  probable  is,  that  we 
fee  nothing  like  Modefty  among  them  }  for, 
when  the  Europeans  came  out  of  Curiofity  to 
fee  the  Hottentot  Villages,  the  Women,  old 
and  young,  will  takeoff  their  greafy  Modefty- 
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Bit,  and  ihew  you  all  they  have  for  the  Value 
of  a  Half-penny  j  and  that  before  their  own 
Family  and  the  whole  Village :  They  will 
cry  their  Ware  as  youpafs  by  their  Tents,  and 
invite  you  to  fee  it ;  but  the  Carrion  they  wear 
about  them  on  their  Backs  and  Legs,  and  the 
fhocking  and  frightful  Countenances  they  take 
Pains  to  make  themfelves,  are  enough  to  drive 
any  Man  from  them  :  Indeed,  if  they  happen 
to  be  to  the  Windward,  no  European  Nofe  can 
bear  the  fragrant  Odours,  ravifhingly  fweet  to 
them,  but  enough  to  poifon  any  thing  el fe 
that  walks  upon  two  Legs.  But  it  is  time  now 
to  give  fome  Account  of  their  Management 
of  Lying-in  Women  : 

When  the  Wife  finds  herfelf  near  her  Time, 
the  Midwife  (who  is  chofen  by  the  whole 
Kraal,  and  enjoys  that  Office  for  Life)  is  cal¬ 
led  with  the  good  Women  her  Neighbours, 
and  the  Hufband  is  obliged  to  leave  the  Tent, 
on  Pain  of  forfeiting  a  couple  of  Sheep  for 
the  Entertainment  of  the  Kraal  :  When  the 
Woman  has  a  bad  Time,  they  boil  Milk  and 
Tobacco  together,  and  make  her  drink  it  •, 
which,  ’tis  faid,  is  generally  of  great  Service 
to  her,  and  haftens  the  Birth.  If  the  Child  be 
ftill-born,  it  is  immediately  buried,  and  the 
whole  Kraal  are  forced  to  remove  to  another 
i  Camp,  as  they  do  whenever  any  Perfon  dies. 

:  If  the  Woman  brings  a  live  Son  into  the 
:  World,  there  is  great  Rejoycing  :  But  the 
1  firft  Thing  they  do  with  the  Child,  is  to  daub 
•  it  all  over  with  Cow-dung  ^  then  they  lay  it 
:  before  the  Fire,  or  in  the  Sun,  till  the  Dung 
-  is  dried  •,  after  which,  they  rub  it  off,  and 
1  wafh  the  Child  with  the  Juice  of  certain  Herbs, 
laying  it  in  the  Sun,  or  before  the  Fire  again, 
till  this  Liquor  is  dried  in  •,  after  which,  they 
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anoint  the  Child  from  Head  to  Foot  with 
Butter,  or  Sheep’s  Fat  melted,  which  is  dried 
in  as  the  Juice  was  :  And  this  Cuftom  of 
anointing  their  Bodies  with  Fat  they  retain 
afterwards  as  long  as  they  live. 

If  the  Woman  has  Twins,  and  they  are 
Girls,  the  Man  propofes  it  to  the  Kraal,  that 
he  may  expofe  one  of  them,  either  upon  pre¬ 
tence  of  Poverty,  or  that  his  Wife  has  not 
Milk  for  them  both  ;  and  this  they  ufually  in¬ 
dulge  one  another  in  :  They  do  the  fame  when 
they  have  a  Boy  and  a  Girl  ^  but  always  pre- 
ferve  the  Boys,  tho’  they  happen  to  have  two 
at  a  Birth.  The  expofed  Child  is  carried  to 
a  diftance  from  the  Kraal  ;  and,  if  they  can 
find  a  Cave  or  Hole  in  the  Earth,  that  fome 
wild  Beaft  has  made,  they  put  the  Child  alive 
into  it  and  then,  having  flopped  up  the 
Mouth  of  the  Den  with  Stones  or  Earth,  leave 
it  there  to  flarve :  If  they  cannot  meet  with 
fuch  a  Cavity,  they  tie  the  Infant  to  the  lower 
Bough  of  a  Tree,  or  leave  it  in  fome  Thick¬ 
et  of  Bulhes,  where  it  is  frequently  deftroyed 
by  wild  Beads. 

They  do  not  deal  thus  however,  as  has 
been  obferv’d,  by  their  Male  Children.  On 
the  Birth  of  a  Boy,  they  kill  a  Bullock  5  and, 
if  they  have  Twins,  two  Bullocks  ;  and  make 
an  Entertainment  for  all  the  Neighbourhood, 
who  congratulate  the  Parents  on  their  good 
Fortune  j  and,  as  with  us,  the  greatefl  Kejoy- 
cings  are  on  the  Birth  of  the  firft  Son. 

Their  expofed  Females  are  fometimes  found 
by  the  Dutch ,  and  taken  Care  of,  and  all 
imaginable  Pains  taken,  as  they  grow  up,  to 
make  Chriflians  of  them,  and  bring  them  off 
from  the  Hottentot  Cuftoms  :  But  they  no 
foooer  underhand  of  what  Extra&ion  they  are, 
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than  they  renounce  their  Chriftianity,  throw  CifFraria. 
off  the  European  Habit,  and,  running  away 
to  fome  Hottentot  Camp,  take  the  Sheep-fkin 
Mantle,  and  conform  themfelves  to  all  the 
Cuftoms  of  the  People,  from  whence  they 
are  defcended. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  People  are  fo  in¬ 
human  to  expofe  their  Children,  they  have  an 
unaccountable  Abhorrence  of  their  being  cut 
in  pieces  and  differed,  as  they  are  fometimes 
ferved  by  European  Surgeons,  if  the  Children 
have  not  been  dead  long  when  they  are  found. 

The  Hottentot  imagine,  that  this  is  done  with 
a  Defign  to  ufe  their  Flefh  in  Witchcraft  or 
Magick  •,  and,  it  feems,  they  watch  the  Corpfe 
of  a  Relation  that  is  buried,  for  fome  time,  left 
their  own  pretended  Conjurers  fhould  take 
them  up  again,  and  apply  them  to  the  like 
Purpofes  y  even  the  Sheep-fkin  Mantle  the 
Woman  is  brought  to  Bed  upon,  and  that 
after  the  Birth,  are  carefully  buried  together, 
left  fome  Wizard  fhould  make  ufe  of  them  to 
enchant  the  Mother,  or  fome  of  the  Family. 

.  The  fame  Day  a  Hottentot  Child  is  born,  The  Mo- 
it  is  named  by  the  Mother,  and  generally  has  ther  names 
the  Name  of  fome  Animal  given  it,  that  the  L!ll  '“ 
Mother  moft  admires,  as  that  of  the  Lyon, 
the  Elephant,  the  Horfe,  the  Hart,  &c.  The 
Man  is  not  allowed  to  come  near  his  Wife  in 
the  Month,  or  at  fuch  Times  as  the  Jews 
were  prohibited  approaching  theirs,  on  Pain  of 
treating  his  Neighbours  with  an  Ox  or  Sheep, 
or  forfeiting  a  Pair  of  Gloves,  as  our  Nurfes 
call  it  •,  but  whether  there  be  any  Religion  in 
the  Matter,  as  Kolben  infinuates,  I  much  quef- 
tion,  any  more  than  in  the  Woman’s  Purifi¬ 
cation,  or  daubing  herfelf  with  Greafe  and 
Duft  before  they  meet  again:  But,  if  I  un- 
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Caffraria.  derftand  Mr.  Kolben  right,  the  Hottentots 
imitate  Brutes  more  than  Men,  in  the  Ad  of 
Generation. 

When  the  Woman  goes  abroad  again,  after 
her  lying  in,  fine  ties  the  Infant  between  two 
Sheep-fkin  Mantles  at  her  Back,  never  taking 
the  Child  into  her  Arms  to  fuckle  it  *  but 
throws  her  Bread  over  her  Shoulder  as  fhe 
walks,  and  lets  the  Child  take  its  fill  of  it, 
while  fhe  perhaps  is  fmoaking  a  fhort  Pipe  of 
Tobacco,  which  the  Wind  frequently  blows 
into  the  Child’s  Face  ;  but  they  are  fo  ufed  to 
it  from  the  Time  they  are  born,  they  don’t 
much  regard  the  Smoak.  They  are  weaned 
at  about  fix  Months  old  •,  and  then  the  Mo¬ 
ther  puts  a  Pipe  into  the  Child’s  Mouth,  and 
teaches  it  to  fmoak  itfelf,  which  ferves  lome- 
times  inftead  of  more  fubftantial  Diet.  As 
foon  as  they  can  go  alone,  which  is  very  early, 
they  follow  the  Mother  abroad  wherever  fhe 
goes,  unlefs  it  be  bad  Weather  ;  and  then  they 
remain  at  home  with  the  indolent  Father,  who 
never  ftirs  out,  unlefs  Neceffity  forces  him 
abroad  :  The  Women  arid  their  Daughters, 
as  they  grow  up,  do  all  the  laborious  Work, 
cut  the  Wood,  drag  it  home,  dig  Roots,  and 
drefs  them  for  the  Father  and  the  Sons,  who 
fcarce  ever  give  them  any  Affiftance,  as  has 
been  related  already  :  Tho’  the  Sons,  ’tis 
laid,  are  perfectly  under  the  Government  of 
the  Mother,  and  dangle  after  her  wherever 
Hie  goes,  till  they  are  formally  admitted  into 
the  Society  of  the  Men  by  a  certain  Ceremony, 
that  will  be  defcrib’d  hereafter  ;  but  this  is  not 
perform’d  till  the  Sons  are  feventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  Years  of  Age  :  And  this  leads  me  to 
treat  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hottentots. 
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On  the  fird  Difcovery  of  this  People,  and  Caffi-aria. 
even  till  within  thirty  or  forty  Years  paft,  it 
was  much  doubted,  whether  the  Hottentots  had  gionofthe 
any  Religion  ?  Nay,  it  was  fo  ^confidently  Hottentots . 
affirmed  by  thofe  who  had  vifited  the  Cape , 
that  they  had  none,  that  raoft  of  our  learned 
Divines  knew  not  how  to  deny  it  >  and  only 
anfwered,  that  they  were  Monfters  in  Nature  : 

That,  as  every  other  People  appeared  to  have 
fome  Senfe  of  God  and  Religion  damped 
upon  them  by  Nature,  this  one  Exception 
ought  not  to  affedt  that  general  Maxim  :  That 
God  had  imprinted  the  Knowledge  of  himfelf 
in  the  Hearts  of  all  Mankind.  But  now  we 
have  the  fulled:  Evidence,  that  the  Hottentots 
are  not  an  Exception  to  this  general  Rule. 

Saar  relates,  That  the  Hottentots  acknow¬ 
ledge,  they  believe  there  is  a  God,  who  made 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

Father  Tachart  affirms,  That  the  mod  fen- 
fible  of  the  Hottentots  declared,  in  a  Confe¬ 
rence  he  had  with  them  on  their  Religion, 
that  they  believed  there  was  a  God  that  made 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  caufed  it  to  thunder 
and  rain,  and  who  provided  them  Food  and 
Cloathing. 

Boeving  fays,  they  profefled  to  believe,  that, 
as  the  Chief  of  a  Hottentot  Nation  prefided 
over  the  Captains  of  the  feveral  Kraals,  fo 
God  was  the  fupreme,  Being,  and  Commander 
of  all  inferior  Deities.  But  Kolben ,  who  has 
taken  mod  indefatigable  Pains  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  Principles,  travelled  from  Nation  to 
Nation,  and  continued  many  Years  among 
the  Hottentots ,  with  a  View  of  making  Dif- 
coveries,  and  particularly  to  underdand  what 
Religion  the  People  had,  allures  us,  that  they 
believe  a  fupreme  Being,  Creator  of  Heaven 
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Caffraria.  and  Earth,  and  of  all  Things  therein  j  the 
'  Governor  of  the  World,  through  whofe  Om¬ 
nipotence  all  Things  live  and  move  :  And 
that  this  Being  is  endow’d  with  incomprehen- 
fible  Attributes  and  Perfections  •,  ftyling  him, 
Gounja  Gounja ,  or  Gourja  eTicquoay  God  of 
Gods :  That  he  is  good,  and  does  no-body  any 
Hurt,  and  d\yells  far  above  the  Moon.  And 
yet  it  feems  agreed,  that  they  pay  no  Divine 
Worfhip  to  this  fupreme  God,  tho’  they  wor- 
fhip  feveral  fubordinate  Deities  j  which  Kolben 
demanding  the  Reafon  of,  they  anfwer’d,  that 
their  firft  Parents  grievoufly  offended  the  fupreme 
God  ;  and  he  thereupon  curfed  them,  and  all 
their  Pofterity  with  Flardnefs  of  Heart  5  fo 
that  they  now  know  little  of  him,  and  havelefs 
Inclination  to  ferve  him  :  This  Tradition  he 
again  and  again  affures  us  the  Hottentots  have  ; 
and  that  he  has  given  it  us  without  the  leaft 
Addition  or  Improvement  of  his  own.  But, 
however  they  have  difufed  the  Worfhip  of 
They  wor-  the  fupreme  God,  it  feems  they  adore  the 
fhip  the  Moon.  Father  Kacloart  fays,  That,  on  the 
Moon.  Appearance  of  the  Moon,  they  affemble  in 
great  Numbers,  and  dance  in  Circles,  clapping 
their  Hands,  crying  and  raving,  (as  the  Euro¬ 
peans  at  firft  term’d  it)  all  Night  long.  They 
throw  themfelves  into  furprizing  Diftortions  of 
Body,  ftare  wildly  towards  Heaven,  extend 
every  Feature,  and  crofs  their  Foreheads  with 
a  red  Stone :  And  thefe,  fays  Kolben ,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  Acts  of  Religion,  tho’  he  acknowledges 
the  Hottentots  have  frequently  denied  it  which, 
he  fays,  proceeded  from  the  Europeans  laugh¬ 
ing  at  them,  when  they  faw  them  in  thefe 
Ecftafies.  They  denied  it  to  Boeving. ,  and 
often  to  himfelf  5  but  they  have  lerioufly  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  other  times,  that  thefe  Dancings 

and 
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and  Howlings  are  Religious  Honours  and  In-  CafFmria. 
vocations  of  the  Moon,  whom  they  call  v — 
Gounja  ;  whereas  they  call  the  fupreme  Being 
Gounja  Gounja ,  or  Gounja  Ticquoa ,  ’The  God 
of  Gods.  The  Moon,  they  hold,  is  an  inferior 
vifible  God,  and  the  Reprefentative  of  the 
High  and  Invifible :  That  the  Moon  has  the 
Direction  of  the  Weather  •,  and  therefore  they 
pray  to  her  when  it  is  unfeafonable :  They  never 
fail  to  affemble  and  wonfhip  this  Planet  at  the 
New  and  Full  Moon,  let  the  Weather  be 
never  fo  bad-,  and  tho’  they  difbort  their  Bodies, 
grin,  and  put  on  very  frightful  Looks,  crying 
and  howling  in  a  terrible  manner,  yet  they 
have  fome  Expreffions  that  fhew  their  Venera¬ 
tion  and  Dependance  on  this  inferior  Deity  j 
as,  Mutfchi  Atze ,  I  Jalute  you  \  you  are  wel¬ 
come  :  Cheraqua  kaka  chori  Ounqua ,  Grant  us 
Pafiure  for  our  Cattle  and  Plenty  of  Milk. 

Thefe  and  other  Prayers  to  the  Moon  they 
repeat,  frequently  dancing  and  clapping  their 
Hands  all  the  while  j  and,  at  the  End  of 
every  Dance,  crying,  Ho ,  ho ,  ho,  ho  !  raifing 
and  falling  their  Voices,  and  ufing  abundance 
of  odd  Geftures,  that  appear  ridiculous  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  Spectators  -,  and  which,  no  doubt,  made 
them  at  firft,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of 
their  Language,-,  conclude,  that  this  could  not 
be  the  Effect  oKDevofton!,'  efpecially  when 
the  People  themfelves  told  them,  it  was  not 
an  Act  of  Religion,  but  only  intended  for 
their  Diverfion.  But  to  return  : 

They  continue  thus  fhouting,  finging  and 
dancing,  with  Proftrations  on  the  Earth,  the 
whole  Night,  and  even  part  of  the  next  Day, 
with  fome  fhort  Intervals,  never  refting,  unlefs 
they  are  quite  fpent  with  the  Violence  of  the 
Action  ;  and  then  they  fquat  down  upon  their 
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Caffraria.  Heels,  holding  their  Heads  between  their 
' — Hands,  and  refting  their  Elbows  on  their 
Knees  j  and,  after  a  little  time,  they  flart  up 
again,  and  fall  to  finging  and  dancing  in  a 
Circle  as  before,  with  all  their  Might. 

They  The  Hottentots  alfo  adore  a  Fly  about  the 

worihip  a  j$jgnels  of  a  Hornet :  Whenever  they  fee  this 
Infedl  approach  their  Kraal,  they  all  aflemble 
about  it,  and  fing  and  dance  round  it  while  it 
remains  there,  ftrewing  over  it  the  Powder  of 
Buchu ,  by  Botanifls  call’d  Spiraam  •,  which, 
when  it  is  dried  and  pulveriz’d,  they  always 
powder  themfelves  with  it  at  Feftivals.  They 
itrew  the  fame  Powder  alfo  over  the  Tops  of 
their  Tents,  and  over  the  whole  Area  of  the 
Kraal,  as  a  Teftimony  of  their  Veneration  for 
the  ador’d  Fly.  They  lacrifice  alfo  two  Sheep 
as  a  Thanklgiving  for  the  Favour  fhewn  their 
Kraal,  believing  they  fhall  certainly  profper 
after  luch  a  Vifit :  And,  if  this  Infedt  happens 
to  light  upon  a  Tent,  they  look  upon  the 
Owner  of  it  for  the  future  as  a  Saint,  and 
pay  him  more  than  ufual  Refpedl.  The  belt 
Ox  of  the  Kraal  alfo  is  immediately  facrificed, 
to  teftify  their  Gratitude  to  the  little  winged 
Deity,  and  to  honour  the  Saint  he  has  been 
pleafed  thus  to  diftinguifh  :  To  whom  the 
Entrails  of  the  Beaft,  the  choiceft  Morfel  in 
their  Opinion,  with  the  Fat  and  the  Caul,  is 
prefented  j  and  the  Caul  being  twilled  like  a 
Rope,  the  Saint  ever  after  wears  it  like  a  Col¬ 
lar  about  his  Neck  Day  and  Night,  till  it  pu- 
rrifi.es  and  rots  off ;  and  the  Saint  only  feafls 
upon  the  Entrails  of  the  Beaft,  while  the  reft 
of  the  Kraal  feed  upon  the  Joynts,  that  are 
not  in  fo  high  Efteem  among  them  :  With 
the  Fat  of  the  Sacrifice  alfo  the  Saint  anoints 
his  Body  from  time  to  time,  till  it  is  all  fpent  ; 

and. 
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and,  if  the  Fly  lights  upon  a  Woman,  fhe  is  Caffraria. 
no  lefs  reverenced  by  the  Neighbourhood,  and 
entitled  to  the  like  Privileges. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  exprefs  the  Agonies 
the  Hottentots  are  in,  if  any  European  attempts 
to  take  or  kill  one  of  thefe  Infedts,  as  the 
Dutch  will  fometimes  feem  to  attempt,  to  put 
them  in  a  Fright ;  They  will  beg  and  pray, 
and  fall  proftrate  on  the  Ground,  to  procure 
the  Liberty  of  this  little  Animal,  if  it  falls 
into  a  Dutchmans  Hands :  They  are,  on  fuch 
an  Occafion,  in  no  lefs  Conflernation  than  the 
Indians  near  Fort  St.  George ,  when  the  Kite, 
with  a  white  Head,  which  they  worfhip,  is 
in  Danger.  If  a  Soldier  takes  one  of  thefe 
alive,  and  threatens  to  wring  the  Neck  of  it 
off,  the  Indians  will  gather  in  Crouds  about 
him,  and  immediately  coiled:  the  Value  of  a 
Shilling  or  two,  to  purchafe  the  Liberty  of 
the  captive  Bird  they  adore.  But  to  return  to 
the  Hottentots :  They  imagine,  if  this  little 
Deity  fhould  be  killed,  all  their  Cattle  would, 
die  of  Difeafes,  or  be  deftroyed  by  wild  Beafts  ; 
and  they  themfelves  fhould  be  the  mofl  mife- 
rable  of  Men,  and  look  upon  that  Kraal  to 
be  doom’d  to  fome  imminent  Misfortune,  where 
this  Animal  feldom  appears. 

The  Hottentots  alfo  pay  a  fort  of  Religious  TW 
Worfhip  to  the  Souls  of  departed  Saints  and 
Heroes :  They  confecrate  Fields,  Mountains,  Samtsand 
Woods  and  Rivers  to  their  Memory  ;  and  Heroes, 
when,  at  any  time,  they  happed  to  pafs  by 
fuch  confecrated  Ground,  they  put  a  fhort 
Prayer  to  the  fubordinate  Deity  of  the  Place, 
and  fometimes  dance  round,  and  clap  their 
Hands,  as  they  do  in  their  Adorations  of  the 
Moon :  And,  being  asked  the  Reafon  of  it, 
they  will  fometimes  anfwer  ferioufly,  that  this 
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is  done  in  Honour  of  certain  Heroes  among 
their  Anceftors  ;  who,  when  they  were  upon 
the  Earth,  were  eminent  for  their  Valour,  Be¬ 
nin  cence,  or  other  confpicuous  Virtues  :  But, 
as  the  Europeans  ufually  laugh  at  them  for 
their  ridiculous  Geftures  on  thele  Occafions, 
they  will  very  feldom  anfwer  ferioufly  ;  and 
only  reply,  This  is  the  Hottentot  Cufiom.  And 
from  thele  different  Accounts  it  is,  that  we 
find  Authors,  who  have  written  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots ,  frequently  differ  in  their  Hiflory  ; 
fome  alluring  us,  that  thefe  are  Acls  of  De¬ 
votion  and  Religion  $  and  others,  that  they 
have  not  any  thing  like  Religion  amongft 
them,  and  that  thefe  antick  Poftures  and 
Geftures  are  only  the  Effebts  of  Mirth  or 
Cuftom. 

Mr.  Kolhen  relates,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  certainly  depended  on,  than  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  wonhipping  departed  Saints  and  Heroes, 
and  gives  the  following  Inftance  of  it.  He 
faw  lie  fays)  a  Hottentot  fkipping  and  jump¬ 
ing  round  a  little  Mount;  and  enquiring  there¬ 
upon  into  the  Hiftory  of  the  Saint  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  the  Hottentot  anfwered,  he 
did  not  know  it  was  confecrated  to  the  Memory 
of  any  particular  Deity  ;  but  he  did  not  doubt 
but  fome  eminent  Saint  redded  in  that  Place ; 
for,  happening  to  reft  here  one  Night,  as  he 
was  upon  a  Journey,  when  he  awaked  next 
Morning,  to  his  great  Surprize,  he  faw  a  Lion 
Landing  near  him  ;  but  that  the  Creature  let 
him  pals,  without  attempting  to  feize  him  ; 
which  he  would  certainly  have  done,  he  thought, 
if  the  Sair.r,  who  inhabited  that  Mount,  had 
not  protected  him.  He  now  therefore  grate¬ 
fully  paid  his  Acknowledgments  to  this  good 
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that  effect. 

But  this  People,  it  feems,  do  not  only  pay 
Divine  Honours  to  good,  but  evil  Demons  : 

They  worfhip,  as  the  Natives  of  the  Eajl  In¬ 
dies  do,  a  powerful  evil  Spirit,  whom  they 
believe  the  Author  of  all  the  Calamities  in 
Life  ;  and  who  has  nothing  good  or  gracious 
in  his  Compofition,  but  rather  delights  in  the 
Miferies  of  Mankind  :  And  this  Being  or  evil 
Genius  they  worlhip,  and  facrifice  Sheep  and 
Oxen  to,  that  he  may  do  them  no  Mifchief ; 
and  the  Indians ,  in  like  manner,  perform  a 
folemn  Sacrifice  once  a  Year  to  this  Enemy  of 
Mankind,  at  which  the  whole  Nation  affifts, 
under  an  Apprehenfion  that  fome  great  Evil 
will  befall  them,  if  they  negled:  it. 

The  Hollanders  have  fent  feveral  Reverend 
Divines  to  the  Cape  as  Mifiionaries,  who  have  0r  the 
fpared  no  Pains  to  bring  the  Hottentots  off  Dutch 
from  their  Idolatry,  and  induce  them  to  em-  Miffiona- 
brace  Chriftianity  j  even  their  Covetoufnefs  ™as^°pr0 
and  Ambition  have  been  applied  to,  and  tern-  feiyte5  of 
poral  Rewards  offered  them,  on  condition  of  the  Hot- 
their  being  inftrufted  in  the  Principles  of  tentots. 
Chriftianity.  But  no  Motives  whatever,  whe¬ 
ther  thofe  relating  to  this  or  another  State, 
have  yet  been  able  to  make  the  leaft  Impref- 
fion  on  any  one  of  them  :  They  hold  faft  and 
hug  their  ancient  Superftitions,  and  will  hear 
of  no  other  Religion  ;  which,  with  me,  is  a 
great  Argument  that  they  have  a  Religion  or 
Superftition  of  their  own  5  for  were  they  go¬ 
verned  only  by  fecular  Motives,  and  had  no 
Notion  of  God  or  Providence,  Why  fhould 
they  not  accept  the  Rewards  the  Dutch  offer, 
and  importune  them  to  accept  of  on  their  em¬ 
bracing  Chriftianity  ?  And  I  am  apt  to  think, 
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Caffi-aria.  that  the  Reafon  that  they  neither  imitate  th« 


Europeans  in  their  Building,  Planting  or  Cloath- 
ing,  is  becaufe  they  imagine  themfelves  to  be 
religioufly  obliged  to  follow  the  Cuftoms  of 
their  Anceftors  •,  and  that,  if  they  fhould  de¬ 
viate  from  them  in  the  leaft  of  thefe  Matters, 
it  might  make  Way  for  a  total  Change  of 
their  Religion  and  Manners,  which  they  can¬ 
not  think  of  without  Abhorrence. 

Kolben  relates,  that  one  of  the  Dutch  Go¬ 
vernors  at  the  Cape  bred  up  an  Hottentot 
from  his  Infancy,  obliging  him  to  follow  the 
Fafhions  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Europeans ,  to 
be  taught  leveral  Languages,  and  to  be  fully 
inftru&ed  in  the  Principles  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  cloathing  him  handfomely,  and 
treating  him,  in  all  refpedfs,  as  a  Perfon  for 
whom  he  had  a  high  Efteem  ;  and  let  him 
know,  that  he  defigned  him  for  fome  benefi¬ 
cial  and  honourable  Employment.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  afterwards  lent  him  a  Voyage  to  Bata - 
via,  where  he  was  employed,  under  the  Com- 
miflary  his  Friend,  for  fome  time,  till  that 
Gentleman  died  ;  and  then  he  returned  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  But,  having  paid  a  Viftt 
to  the  Hottentots  of  his  Relations  and  Acquain¬ 
tance,  he  threw  off  all  his  fine  Cloaths,  bun¬ 
dled  them  up,  and  laid  them  at  the  Governor’s 
Feet,  and  defired  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
renounce  his  Chriftianity,  and  live  and  die  in 
the  Religion  and  Cuftoms  of  his  Anceftors  5 
only  begg’d  the  Governor  would  give  him 
leave  to  keep  the  Hanger  and  Collar  he  wore 
for  his  fake  j  which  while  the  Governor  was 
deliberating  with  himfelf  upon,  fcarce  believing 
the  Fellow  to  be  in  earnelt,  the  young  Hot¬ 
tentot  took  the  Opportunity  of  running  away, 
and  never  came  near  the  Cape  afterwards. 
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thinking  himfelf  extremely  happy  that  he  had  Caffi-aria. 

exchanged  his  European  Cloaths  for  a  Sheep-  - - 

lkin  and  the  reft  of  the  Hottentots  Drefs  and 
Ornaments  :  The  Englijb  Eaft  -  India  Com¬ 
pany,  Pm  inform’d,  made  the  like  Experi¬ 
ment,  bringing  over  two  of  that  Nation  hither, 
whom  they  cloathed  decently  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Manner,  and  ufed  them,  in  all  refpedts, 
with  the  greateft  Goodnefs  and  Gentlenefs, 
hoping,  by  that  means,  to  be  better  informed 
of  the  Condition  of  their  Country,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  might  be  worth  the  while  to  make  a 
Settlement  there  but  the  two  Hottentots  only 
learnt  Englijh  enough  to  bewail  their  Misfor¬ 
tune  in  being  brought  from  their  Country  and 
their  Friends  -y  and,  after  two  Years  Trial  of 
them,  being  again  fet  on  Shore  at  the  Cape , 
they  immediately  (tripp’d  off  their  European 
Cloaths,-  and,  having  taken  up  the  Sheep-lkin 
Mantle  again,  rejoiced  beyond  meafure  for 
their  happy  Efcape  from  the  Englijh. 

“  Thefe  Infidel  Hottentots ,  fays  the  Reve- 
“  rend  Boeving ,  (hew  the  utmoft  Reludtance 
“  to  the  Reafoning  on  Matters  of  Religion. 

“  How  often  (fays  he)  have  I  exhorted  them 
“  to  adore  Gounja  Gounja ,  'the  God  of  Gods 
“  (as  they  acknowledge  him  to  be)  and  to 
“  thank  him  for  the  Benefits  they  daily  re- 
“  ceive  from  his  Hands  5  to  which  they  would 
“  anfwer  they  did  thank  him,  but  (till  they 
“  performed  no  manner  of  Divine  Worfhip 
to  him:  And,  being  told  they  ought  to  ex- 
tc  prefs  their  Thanks  to  this  God  of  Gods, 

“  by  paying  him  the  Honour  and  Veneration 
"  due.  to  him,  they  grew  uneafy,  and  had  not 
Patfence  to  hear  the  good  Man  any  longer  5 
“  but  retir’d,  fome  frowning,  and  others 
mocking  and  laughing  at  him  *  fo  that  I 
N  2  “  could 
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“  Way  towards  inftruiting  them  in  Chriftia- 
“  nity.” 

The  Reverend  Peter  Kolbcn  alfo  informs  us, 
that  he  has  frequently  allured  them  in  fmall 
Companies  with  Tobacco,  Wine,  Brandy, 
and  other  Things  they  are  fond  of,  to  Places 
of  Retirement,  that  he  might  draw  them  off 
from  their  Idolatry,  and  inftrudt  them  in  the 
true  Worfhip  of  God  :  That,  as  long  as  his 
Stock  lafted,  he  had  their  Company,  and  they 
feemed  to  attend  to  him  with  a  Defign  to 
learn  -y  but  he  foon  found  they  only  fpunged 
upon  him  for  what  they  could  get,  and  laughed 
at  him  when  he  was  gone.  When  his  Stores 
were  fpent,  they  ftill  called  out  for  more 
and,  when  they  found  they  were  exhaufted, 
gave  him  to  underftand  they  would  hear  no 
more.  But  this  learned  Divine  very  judici- 
oufly  adds,  that  the  immoral  Lives  of  the 
Europeans  at  the  Cape ,  do  not  a  little  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Hottentots  againft 
Chriftianity  :  The  Contradiction  between  the 
Profeffion,  and  the  Practice  of  the  Hollanders , 
has  been  fatal  to  the  Chriftian  Faith  they  fend 
their  Mifiionaries  to  propagate.  Thefe  People 
are  not  fo  dull  of  Apprehenfion  ;  but  they  can 
fee,  that  their  Principles  and  Practices  are  dif- 
fimilar,  as  well  as  other  People  :  And,  as  they 
difcover  fuch  a  wide  Difference  between  them 
at  the  Cape ,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this 
gives  thefe  Infidels  unconquerable  Prejudices, 
and  defeats  ali  Attempts  of  the  Mifiionaries  to 
convert  them  ;  and  this  muff  be  acknowledg’d 
to  be  the  Cafe  alfo  in  every  other  Pagan  Na¬ 
tion  the  Europeans  vifit.  Our  Sea-faring  Men 
are  not  the  fobereft  and  difcreeteft  People  in 
their  Conduit  even  here  at  home  ;  but,  when 
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they  get  abroad,  they  throw  off  all  manner  of  Caffraria. 
Reftraint,  as  if  travelling  gave  them  a  Licence  v — ’v“— 1 
to  turn  Debauchees,  and  to  pradtife  every  in¬ 
famous  Vice  their  Religion  prohibits:  They 
run  into  much  greater  Exceffes  than  the  Infi¬ 
dels  themfelves,  and  give  them  fuch  an  Ab¬ 
horrence  of  them  and  their  Religion,  which 
the  Natives  imagine  encourages  thefe  Extra¬ 
vagancies,  that  they  can  never  entertain  a  fa¬ 
vourable  Opinion  of  it  ;  for  even  Pagans  ge¬ 
nerally  admire  Virtue,  and  deteft  notorious 
Vices  *,  and  arc  apt  to  think  that  Religion  bell, 
that  makes  the  belt  Men.  Till  our  Morals 
are  better  therefore,  we  muft  never  expedt  to 
make  any  real  Profelytes  abroad,  tho’  poffibly 
we  may  fometimes  make  a  Hypocrite  ;  who, 
on  fome  temporal  Views,  may  for  a  time  con¬ 
form  himfelf  to  our  Cuftoms. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hottentots  :  They  have  Some 
feveral  other  Ceremonies  and  Cuftoms,  which 
intelligent  Travellers  conjecture  have  a  Rela-  the //op¬ 
tion  to  their  Religion  ^  particularly  that  of  de-  tmtou. 
priving  their  Males  of  the  left  Tefticle,  which 
is  univerfally  obferved  in  every  Hottentot  Na¬ 
tion  generally  at  eight  or  nine  Years  of  Age  j 
1  tho’,  if  the  Parents  are  poor,  and  not  able  to 
be  at  the  Expence  of  the  Feaft,  it  is  fometimes 
deferr’d  till  their  Sons  are  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

At  the  Performance  of  this  Rite,  a  Sheep 
is  killed  in  the  firft  place,  and  the  Prieft,  with 
the  Fat  of  the  Entrails,  greafes  the  young 
Lad,  who  is  to  undergo  the  Operation,  from 
Head  to  Foot  ;  then  tying  his  Hands  and 
Feet,  he  is  laid  on  the  Ground  on  his  Back, 
ftretched  at  his  full  Length,  fome  Friend  or 
Relation  fitting  upon  each  Arm  and  Leg,  and 
1  another  lying  crofs  his  Body  to  prevent  his 
ftruggling ;  Then  the  Prieft;  takes  a  common 
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Caffmia.  Knife  well  Iharpened,  and,  taking  hold  of  the 
■v— '  left  Tefticle,  makes  a  large  Orifice  in  the  Scro¬ 
tum,  fqueezes  out  the  Tefticle,,  and  then  ties 
up  the  Vefiels  in  an  inftant  ;  after  which,  he 
takes  a  little  Ball,  confifting  of  Shepe’s  Fat, 
the  Powder  of  Buchu ,  and  of  fome  other 
Herbs,  and  Huffs  into  the  vacant  Scrotum, 
and  then  fews  up  the  Wound,  ufing  the  Bone 
of  a  fmall  Bird  as  an  Awl,  and  a  Sheep’s 
Sinew  inftead  of  Thread  :  The  Prieft  then 
anoints  the  Patient  again  with  the  Fat  of  the 
Entrails  of  the  new-kill’d  Sheep  ;  which,  ha¬ 
ving  fcraped  off  again  in  fome  Places  with  his 
long  Nails,  he  piffes  upon  the  Boy,  and  rubs 
in  the  Urine  \  and  thus  the  Ceremony  being 
finifhed,  the  Patient  is  laid  in  a  Tent  provided 
for  that  purpofe,  where  he  is  left  two  whole 
Days  and  Nights  without  any  manner  of  Nou- 
riihment:  In  which  time,  however,  the  Wound 
is  ufually  fo  well  healed,  that  he  is  able  to 
lliift  for  himfelf :  And  my  Author  obferves, 
they  undergo  the  whole  Operation  almoft  with¬ 
out  a  Groan  ;  nor  was  there  any  Inftance  of 
a  Boy’s  mifcarrying  by  this  painful  Rite. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Company  refort  to 
the  Father’s  Tent,  where  the  Men  feaft  upon 
the  Sheep  killed  on  this  Occafion,  and  the 
Women  are  allowed  to  eat  the  Soup,  but  do 
not  touch  a  morfel  of  the  Flefh  j  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Day,  and  the  fucceeding  Night, 
being  ipent  in  fmoaking,  finging  and  dancing, 
they  greafe  or  anoint  themfelves  the  next 
Morning  with  the  remaining  Fat  of  the  Sacri¬ 
fice,  and  powder  themfelves  with  Buchu  ; 
after  which,  they  retire  to  their  refpedtive 
Tents,  the  Prieft  being  firft  prefented  with  a 
Calf  or  a  Lamb  for  his  Trouble  and  Atten¬ 
dance, 
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As  to  the  Reafon  of  this  painful  Rite  among  Caffraria. 
the  Hottentots ,  fome  have  imagin’d  they  ufe  v— 
it,  becaufe  it  contributes  to  their  Swiftnefs, 
their  Speed  being  equal  to  that  of  the  fleeteft 
Horfes,  as  ’tis  faid.  But,  as  I  much  doubt 
whether  they  are  fo  very  fwift  of  Foot  as  fome 
relate,  fo  I  can  fee  no  manner  of  Reafon  to 
believe  this  adds  to  their  Heels,  if  they  are 
fo ;  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  Kolben  conjectures, 
that  the  ufmg  this  Rite  proceeded  from  a  Mif- 
take  at  firft,  and  was  performed  inftead  of 
Circumcifion,  tho’  it  was  certainly  a  very  un¬ 
lucky  Miftake,  if  it  was  one,  it  putting  the 
Patient  to  fo  much  more  Pain  than  the  other  ; 
but,  however  that  be,  no  Man  is  permitted  to 
marry,  till  he  can  produce  Evidence,  that  he 
has  undergone  this  Operation  ;  and  the  Wo¬ 
men,  it  feems,  infill  upon  it  the  more,  be¬ 
caufe  they  have  a  Notion,  that  every  Man,  who 
has  two  Tefticles,  gets  Twins;  tho,  it  feems, 
there  are  Inftances  among  them,  that  a  Man 
with  one  does  the  fame.  There  is  Hill  another  The  ini- 
Ceremony  to  be  perform’d,  before  a  Perfon  Ce* 
can  enter  into  the  married  State  ;  and  that  is, Ixmon-  ’ 
the  admitting  the  young  Fellow  into  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  Conversation  of  the  Men,  which  is 
perform’d  when  they  are  about  eighteen  Years 
of  Age  :  Before  this,  they  converfe  only  with 
the  Women,  and  follow  their  Mothers  from 
Place  to  Place  wherever  they  go.  When  the 
Kraal  are  inclined  to  admit  a  Youth  into  the 
Society  of  the  Men,  they  afiemble  ;  and,  fit¬ 
ting  on  their  Heels  in  a  Circle,  the  Lad  is 
fent  for,  when  the  Captain,  or  fome  other  Se-- 
nior  Hottentot ,  demands  of  the  reft,  if  they 
think  fit  to  admit  him  into  their  Society,  and 
to  make  a  Man  of  him  ;  which,  being  an- 
fwered  in  the  Affirmative,  the  Speaker  in¬ 
forms 
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Sacrifi¬ 
ces  of 
Thanks¬ 
giving, 


forms  the  young  Man,  that  he  is  now  to  leave 
the  Converfation  of  his  Mother  and  the  Wo¬ 
men,  and  no  moreamufe  himfelf  with  childifh 
Toys  :  That,  if  he  is  known  to  converfe  with 
his  Mother,  or  any  of  the  Sex  for  the  future, 
till  he  is  married,  he  will  be  looked  on  as  unfit 
for  the  Company  of  Men  :  That  he  muft  now 
behave  as  a  Man,  and  not  difcover  any  Soft- 
nefs  or  Effeminacy  in  his  Conduct.  And  thefe 
Ledures  being  frequently  repeated,  that  they 
may  make  the  deeper  Impreffion,  this,  like 
many  other  Hottentot  Rites,  is  concluded  by 
the  old  Man’s  piffingupon  him,  and  repeating 
fome  Wifhes  at  the  fame  time  ;  as  that  good 
Fortune  may  attend  the  Youth  ;  that  his 
Beard  may  grow,  and  that  he  may  encreafe 
and  multiply.  After  which,  a  Sheep  being 
kill’d,  part  of  which  is  roafled  and  the  other 
boil’d,  they  feaft  upon  it  •,  and,  at  the  latter 
End  of  the  Entertainment,  the  young  Fellow 
is  called  in,  and  fuffered  to  eat  with  them  5 
and  from  thenceforwards  is  looked  upon  as 
a  complete  Man.  But,  if  he  is  ever  feen  to 
converfe  with  the  Women  afterwards,  he  be¬ 
comes  extremely  contemptible  $  he  is  in  a 
manner  unmann’d,  and  muff  give  a  frefh  En¬ 
tertainment  to  his  Village,  before  he  can  be 
reffored  to  the  Privilege  of  a  Man  :  Among 
which,  I  find  one  is,  That  he  may  then  infult  his 
Mother,  and  even  beat  her  for  his  own  Hu¬ 
mour  without  any  Provocation,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  punifh’d  for  it ;  nor  is  his  ill  Ufage 
of  her  any  Reflection  on  him,  but  rather 
looked  upon  as  an  Argument  of  a  noble  Spirit. 

They  have  Feftivals,  and  kill  Sacrifices 
alfo  upon  many  other  Occafions  ;  as  on  ob¬ 
taining  a  Victory  over  wild  Beafts  or  Men, 
on  their  Recovery  from  a  Fit  of  Sicknefs,  and 

the 
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the  like.  At  thefe  Feftivals  they  erebt  an  Ar-  Caffraria. 
hour  in  the  Center  of  the  Kraal,  which  the 
Women  adorn  withfweet  Herbs  and  Flowers, 
while  the  Men  take  an  Ox,  and,  tying  his 
Legs  with  Ropes,  throw  him  on  his  Back  ; 
and,  having  extended  his  Legs  to  the  utmoft 
Stretch,  they  fallen  the  Cords  to  Stakes  drove 
into  the  Ground  :  After  which,  they  rip  the 
Beall  open  alive  from  one  End  to  the  other  •, 
then  they  tear  the  Guts  from  the  Carcafe  and 
nobler  Parts,  avoiding  as  much  as  podible  the 
breaking  the  Blood- Velfels  about  the  Heart, 
by  which  means  the  Creature  is  fometimes  halt 
an  Hour  a-dying.  When  the  Entrails  are 
taken  out,  they  anoint  themfelves  with  the  Fat 
of  them  ;  and  then  roaft  and  boil  the  reft  of 
the  Sacrifice,  the  Guts  and  Inwards  being  the 
Portion  of  thofe  of  the  bell  Quality  among 
them,  as  they  are  efteemed  preferable  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Bullock  :  But,  tho1  the  Men 
feaft  upon  the  Flefh,  they  fend  no  part  of  it 
to  their  Wives,  the  Women  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  the  Broth,  as  upon  other  Occa- 
fions :  After  which,  they  fmoak,  dance  and 
play  upon  fuch  Inllruments  as  they  have  •,  but 
fcarce  ever  drink  any  other  Liquor  at  thefe 
Fealls,  than  their  ufual  Beveridge,  Milk  and 
Water  ;  tho’  no  People  are  fonder  of  fpiritu- 
ous  Liquors.  My  Author  obferves,  they  keep 
themfelves  perfectly  fober  at  all  Religious  So¬ 
lemnities,  how  odd  foever  their  antick  Pollures 
and  Dillortions  in  their  Dances  may  make 
them  appear  to  Strangers. 

At  the  removing  of  their  Kraal  or  Camp, 
which  they  always  do  upon  the  Death  of  any 
Perfonin  it,  as  well  as  for  Water  and  Irefli  Pai- 
ture,  the  Men  facrifice  a  Sheep,  and  eat  it  up 
among  themfelves,  allowing  their  Wives  only 
Vol.  XXVII.  O  the 
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C tffraria.  the  Soup  j  and,  when  they  come  to  a  new 
Camp,  the  Women  facrifice  a  Sheep,  and  eat 
it  up  among  themfelves,  fending  the  Broth 
only  to  the  Men  :  They  alfo  anoint  themfelves 
with  the  Fat  of  the  flain  Beaft,  powdering 
themfelves  with  Buchu ,  as  the  Men  do  ;  which 
my  Author  looks  upon  alfo  as  Religious  Cere¬ 
monies,  perform’d  for  the  Profperity  of  their 
Kraal. 

They  But  whatever  Notions  the  Hottentots  may 

have  no  have  of  God  or  his  Providence,  Father  Ta- 
a^future^  c^art  °f  Opinion,  that  they  expedt  no  Life 
State,  after  this  j  and  therefore,  he  obferves,  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  prefent  Life  as  eafy  and 
comfortable  to  them  as  they  can.  Boeving 
alfo  affirms,  that  they  do  not  believe  the  Re- 
furredtion  ol  the  Dead  ;  but  imagine,  they  and 
other  Animals,  at  Death,  perifh  alike  *,  for  he 
fays,  talking  with  fome  Hottentots  once  on 
this  Subjedt,  they  anfwered,  Only  here ,  Here¬ 
after  nothing  j  Lhe  Dead  come  to  Life  again  : 
How  can  that  be  ?  Kolben ,  on  the  other  hand, 
fays,  that  tho’  the  Hottentots  have  no  Notion 
of  a  RefurrecHon,  yet  it  is  manifeft,  from  feve- 
But believe  ral  Cuftoms  they  retain  among  them,  that 
however  they  do  believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul : 
mortality  They  offer  Prayers  and  Praifes  to 

of  the  thofe  they  efteem  Holy  Hottentots  after  their 
Soul,  ac-  Deaths. 

fomein^  £°  2‘  They  are  apprehenfive  the  Dead  may 

return,  and  give  them  fome  Difturbance  j  and 
therefore,  upon  the  Death  of  any  one  of  the 
Society,  they  always  remove  their  Camp  to 
another  Place,  believing  that  the  Dead  never 
haunt  any  Place,  but  that  where  they  died :  And, 
as  if  they  imagin’d  the  Dead  might  ftand  in 
need  of  the  fame  Things  they  did  while  living, 
they  leave  the  Tent  Handing  where  he  died, 
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with  all  his  Cloaths,  Arms,  Furniture  and  Caffraria. 
Implements  of  Houfhold-ftuff,  and  never  will 
touch  any  thing  belonging  to  a  dead  Man,  no 
not  of  an  Enemy’s  kill’d  in  the  Battle. 

Another  Argument  Knlben  brings  to  prove 
they  believe  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  is  their 
Faith  in  Witchcraft ;  and  that  their  pretended 
Wizards  can  lay  a  troublefome  Spirit,  and 
prevent  their  appearing  again  :  For,  it  feems, 
the  Hottentots  afcribe  all  fuch  Difeafes,  as  their 
Phyficians  can’t  cure,  to  the  Power  of  Ma- 
gick  ;  and,  as  in  Europe ,  look  upon  every 
decrepidold  Woman  as  a  Witch.  Now,  fays 
Kolben ,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  Souls  of 
departed  Mortals  had  a  Being  after  they  were 
dead,  why  fhould  they  take  any  Pains  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  haunting  their  Abodes  ?  It  is  mani- 
feft  alfo,  he  obferves,  that  they  believe  the 
Souls  of  Men,  good  or  bad,  remain  about  the 
Places  they  inhabited  ;  and  confequently  that 
they  do  not  die  with  the  Body  :  However  he 
admits,  that,  whatever  they  believe  of  de¬ 
parted  Souls,  they  have  no  Notion  either  of 
Heaven  or  Hell,  or  of  a  State  of  Rewards  or 
Punifhments :  This  is  evident  from  the  Be¬ 
haviour  of  a  dying  Hottentot ,  and  thole  about 
him.  Neither  he  nor  his  Friends  offer  up  any 
Prayers  to  their  Gods  for  the  Salvation  of  his 
Soul  ;  or  even  mention  the  State  of  departed 
Souls,  or  their  Apprehenfions  of  his  being 
happy  or  milerable  after  Death  :  However, 
they  let  up  fuch  terrible  Howlings  and  Shriek- 
ings,  when  the  fick  Man  is  in  his  laft  Agonies, 
that  they  may  be  heard,  fays  my  Author,  at 
a  Mile’s  diftance  ;  and  yet  thefe  very  People 
are  frequently  guilty  of  murdering  their  an¬ 
cient  Parents,  as  well  as  their  innocent  Chil- 
raren.  When  the  Father  of  a  Family  is  be- 
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Caffrark.  come  perfectly  ufelefs  and  fuperannuated,  he  is 
obliged  to  afiign  over  his  Stock  of  Cattle, 
^ofe^their  and  everY  thing  elfe  he  has  in  the  World,  to 
Parents  to  his  elded  Son  and,  in  default  of  Sons,  to 
certain  his  next  Heir-Male  :  After  which,  the  Heir 

Death.  eretts  a  Tent  or  Hut  in  fome  unfrequented 

Place,  a  good  didance  from  the  Kraal  or 
Camp  he  belongs  to  •,  and,  having  affembled 
the  Men  of  the  Kraal,  acquaints  them  with 
the  Condition  of  his  fuperannuated  Relation, 
and  defires  their  Confent  to  expofe  him  in  the 
didant  Hut  $  to  which  the  Kraal  fcarce  ever 
refufe  their  Confent.  Whereupon  a  Day  being 
appointed  to  carry  the  old  Man  to  the  folitary 
Tent,  the  Heir  kills  an  Ox,  and  two  or  three 
Sheep,  and  invites  the  whole  Village  to  feaft 
and  be  merry  with  him  ;  and,  at  the  End 
of  the  Entertainment,  all  the  Neighbourhood 
come  and  take  a  formal  Leave  of  the  old 
Wretch,  thus  condemn'd  to  be  ftarv’d  or  de¬ 
vour’d  by  wild  Beads  (which  feems  to  me  the 
mod  cruel  and  ill-natur’d  Part  of  the  whole 
Tragedy  :)  Then  the  unfortunate  Creature  is 
laid  upon  one  of  their  Carriage-Oxen,  and 
carried  to  his  lad  home,  attended  to  the  Place, 
where  he  is  to  be  buried  alive  by  mod  of  his 
Neighbours.  The  old  Man  being  taken  down, 
and  fet  in  the  middle  of  the  Hut  provided  for 
him,  the  Company  return  to  their  Kraal,  and 
he  never  fees  the  Face  of  a  human  Creature 
afterwards  :  They  never  fo  much  as  enquire 
whether  he  was  darv’d  to  Death,  or  devour’d 
by  wild  Beads  :  He  is  no  more  thought  of, ! 
than  it  he  had  never  been.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  they  deal  with  a  fuperannuated  Mother  \ 
only  as  fhe  has  nothing  fhe  can  call  her  own,! 
die  has  not  the  Trouble  of  afligning  her  Ef¬ 
fects  to  her  Son, 

When 
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When  the  Hottentots  are  upbraided  with  Caffraria. 
this  unparallel’d  Piece  of  Barbarity,  they  reply, v — v— 
it  would  be  a  much  greater  Cruelty  to  fuffer 
an  old  Creature  to  languifh  out  a  miferable 
Life,  and  to  be  many  Years  a  dying,  than  to 
make  this  quick  Difpatch  with  them  ;  and  that 
it  is  out  of  their  extreme  Tendernefs  they  put 
an  End  to  the  Lives  of  thefe  old  Wretches  •, 
all  the  Arguments  in  the  World,  againft  the 
Inhumanity  of  the  Cuftom,  can  make  no  Im- 
preffion  on  them  :  And,  indeed,  as  long  as 
the  Hutch  have  refided  at  the  Cape ,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  break  them  off  one  Angle 
Cuflom,  or  prevail  with  them  to  alter  any 
Part  of  their  Conduct,  how  barbarous  or  ab- 
furd  foever  :  And,  it  feems,  the  Captain  of 
a  Kraal  is  not  exempted  from  feeing  his  Fu¬ 
neral  folemniz’d  in  this  manner,  while  he  is 
alive,  if  he  happens  to  become  ufelefs.  And 
this  leads  me  to  treat  of  fuch  Funerals  as  are 
folemniz’d  after  the  Perfon  is  really  dead. 

The  fick  Man,  having  refigned  his  Breath,  Their  Fu- 
is  immediately  bundled  up,  Neck  and  Heels  nerals- 
together,  in  his  Sheep-fkin  Mantle,  exceeding 
clofe  ;  fo  that  no  Part  of  the  Corpfe  appears  : 

Then  the  Captain  of  the  Kraal,  with  feme  of 
the  Seniors,  fearch  the  neighbouring  Country 
for  fome  Cavity  in  a  Rock,  or  the  Den  of  a 
wild  Beaft,  to  bury  it  in,  never  digging  a 
Grave,  if  they  can  find  one  of  thefe  within  a 
moderate  diflance.  After  which,  the  whole 
Kraal,  Men  and  Women,  prepare  to  attend 
the  Corpfe,  feldom  permitting  it  to  remain 
above  Ground  more  than  fix  Hours.  When 
all  Things  are  ready,  all  the  Neighbourhood 
afiemble  before  the  Door  of  the  deceas’d,  the 
Men  fitting  down  on  their  Heels  in  one  Circle, 
and  refling  their  Elbows  on  their  Knees  (their 

ufual 
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ufual  Poflure)  as  the  Women  do  in  another; 
Here  they  clap  their  Hands,  and  howl,  crying. 
Bo ,  bo,  bo  !  (L  e .  Father)  lamenting  their 
Lofs.  The  Corpfe  then  being  brought  out  on 
that  Side  the  Tent,  where  the  Perfon  died, 
and  not  at  the  Door,  the  Bearers  carry  him  in 
their  Arms  to  the  Grave,  the  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men  following  it  in  different  Parties,  but  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  Order,  crying  all  the  Way, 
Bo,  bo ,  bo  !  and  wringing  their  Hands,  and 
performing  a  thoufand  ridiculous  Geftures  and 
Grimaces,  which  is  frequently  the  Subject  of 
the  Dutchmen's  Mirth  ;  it  being  impoflible, 
’tis  faid,  to  forbear  laughing  at  the  antick 
Tricks  they  fhew  on  fuch  an  Occafion. 

Having  put  the  Corpfe  into  the  Cavity  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  they  flop  up  the  Mouth  of  it  with 
Ant-hills,  Stones,  and  Pieces  of  Wood,  be¬ 
lieving  the  Ants  will  feed  on  the  Corpfe,  and 
foon  con  fume  it.  The  Grave  being  flopp’d 
up,  the  Men  and  Women  rendezvous  again 
before  the  Tent  of  the  deceas’d,  where  they 
repeat  their  Howling,  and  frequently  call  upon 
the  Name  of  their  departed  Friend  :  After 
which,  two  of  the  oldefl  Men  get  up  j  and 
one  of  them,  going  into  the  Circle  of  the 
Men,  and  the  other  into  the  Circle  of  the 
Women,  pifsupon  every  one  of  the  Company  j 
and,  where  the  Kraals  are  fo  very  large,  that 
two  can’t  find  Water  enough  for  this  Cere¬ 
mony,  they  double  or  treble  the  Number  : 
Then  the  old  Men  go  into  the  Tent  of  the 
deceas’d  •,  and,  having  taken  up  fome  Allies 
from  the  Fire-place,  they  fprinkle  them  upon 
the  Bodies  of  the  People,  bleffing  them  as 
they  go  :  And,  if  the  deceas’d  was  a  Perfon 
of  Diflindlion,  this  is  abled  over  again  feveral 
Days.  But  I  fhould  have  remember’d,  that 
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the  Ceremony  always  concludes  with  an  En-  Caffraria. 
tertainment.  If  the  deceas’d  had  any  Cattle,  '■—''V*— 
a  Sheep  is  killed  on  the  Occafion  3  and  the 
Caul,  being  powder’d  with  Buchu ,  is  tied 
about  the  Heir’s  Neck,  who  is  forced  to  wear 
it  while  it  rots  off,  which  is  no  great  Penance, 
all  Stinks  being  Perfumes  to  a  Hottentot .  All 
the  Relations  alio  wear  the  Cauls  of  Sheep 
about  their  Necks  3  which,  it  feems,  is  their 
Mourning,  unlefs  the  Children  of  the  deceas’d 
are  fo  poor,  that  they  cannot  kill  a  Sheep  3 
and  then  they  fhave  their  Heads  in  Furrows  of 
about  an  Inch  abroad,  leaving  the  Hair  on  of 
the  fame  Breadth  between  every  Furrow. 

As  I  have  treated  of  the  Religious  Cuttoms  Tiieif 

.  o  .  Prieits 

and  Ceremonies  of  the  Hottentots ,  it  may  be 
proper  now  to  fay  fomething  of  thofe  Officers 
amongft  them,  which  the  Europeans  generally 
denominate  their  Prieits.  Thefe  Perfons  are 
call’d  Surri  or  Matter,  and  are  eleded  by  every 
Kraal  :  They  are  the  Men,  who  perform  the 
Ceremony  of  pitting  at  their  Weddings,  and 
other  Feftivals :  The  Surri  alfo  is  the  Perfon, 
who  extracts  the  left  Tefticle  from  the  young 
Males  at  eight  Years  of  Age  3  for  all  which 
he  has  no  ftated  Revenue,  but  a  Prefent  now 
and  then  of  a  Calf,  or  a  Lamb,  and  makes 
one  at  all  their  Entertainments.  But  every  Their 
Kraal  alfo  has  its  Phyfician,  as  well  as  its 
Prleft,  who  are  Perfons  that  have  fome  Skill  cians* 
in  Phyttck  and  Surgery  3  and  particularly  in 
the  Virtues  of  falutary  Herbs :  Thefe  alfo  are 
chofen  by  a  Majority  of  Voices,  and  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  to  look  after  the  People’s  Health  3 
but  have  no  other  Reward  neither  for  their 
Pains,  than  voluntary  Prefents.  And  fuch  is 
the  Opinion  of  the  Hottentots  of  thefe  Phyfi- 
cians,  that,  if  they  cannot  cried:  a  Cure,  they 
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CafFraria.  conclude  they  are  certainly  betw  itch’d  ;  as  the 
v — v — '  Dodtor  himfelf  alfo  never  fails  to  gave  out  : 

O 

Whereupon  Application  is  made  to  fome  pre¬ 
tended  Conjurer  for  Relief*,  and,  if  the  Patient 
happens  to  recover,  it  gives  the  cunning  Man, 
as  we  call  him,  a  mighty  Reputation. 

The  Hottentot  Phyfician  and  Surgeon,  as 
has  been  hinted,  is  the  fame  Perfon  ;  and  tho’ 
thefe  Gentlemen  fcarce  ever  faw  a  Body  dif¬ 
fered,  ’tis  faid,  they  have  pretty  good  Notions 
of  Anatomy  :  They  cup,  bleed,  make  Amputa¬ 
tions,  and  reftore  diflocated  Limbs,  with  great 
Dexterity  *,  Colicks  and  Pains  in  the  Stomach 
they  relieve  by  cupping.  Their  Cup  is  the 
Horn  of  an  Ox,  the  Edges  cut  very  fmooth  ; 
the  Dodtor,  having  fuck’d  the  Part  where  the 
Pain  lies,  claps  on  the  Cup  *,  and,  after  it  has 
remained  fome  time,  till  he  thinks  the  Part  is 
infenfible,  he  pulls  off  the  Horn-Cup,  and 
makes  two  or  three  Incifions,  half  an  Inch  in 
Length,  with  a  common  Knife,  having  no 
other  Inftrument :  After  which,  he  claps  on 
the  Cup  again,  which  falls  off  when  it  is  full 
of  Blood  5  but  the  Patient,  ’tis  faid,  fuffers 
great  Pain  in  the  Operation.  If  the  Pain  re¬ 
moves  to  another  Part,  they  rub  it  with  hot 
Fat ;  and,  if  that  does  not  eale  the  Pain,  they 
ufe  the  Cup  again  on  the  Part  laft  affedted  ; 
and,  if  the  fecond  Cupping  does  not  relieve 
the  Patient,  they  give  him  inward  Medicines, 
being  Infufions  or  Powders  of  certain  dried 
Roots  and  Herbs. 

They  let  Blood  in  Plethories  and  Xndifpo- 
fitions  of  that  kind,  having  no  other  Inftru¬ 
ment  than  a  common  Knife  >  and,  if  Bleeding 
will  not  effedt  the  Cure,  they  give  the  Patient 
Phyfick, 

For 
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For  Head-achs,  which  they  are  pretty  much  Caffraria. 
fubjed:  to  in  calm  Weather,  they  fhave  their 
Heads  in  Furrows,  as  they  do  when  they  are 
in  Mourning  •,  but  a  brifk  Gale  of  Wind 
ufually  carries  off  the  Head-ach,  without  any 
other  Application  and  this  they  don’t  often 
want  at  the  Cape. 

They  feldom  make  any  other  Amputations, 
than  of  the  Fingers  of  fuch  Women  as  marry 
a  fecond  time,  or  oftener  j  and,  in  this  cafe, 
they  bind  the  Joint  below  that  which  is  to  be 
cut  off  very  tight,  with  a  dried  Sinew,  and 
then  cut  off  the  Joint  at  once  with  a  Knife, 
flopping  the  Blood  with  the  Juice  of  Myrrh- 
Jeaves  ;  after  which,  they  wrap  up  the  Fin¬ 
ger  in  feme  healing  Herbs,  and  never  any 
part  of  the  Finger  receives  any  Hurt  beyond 
the  Amputation. 

They  have  little  or  no  Skill  in  fetting  frac¬ 
tur’d  Limbs  ;  but  are  pretty  dexterous  at  re- 
ftoring  of  Dislocations. 

The  Hottentot  Phyfician,  in  cafe  he  meets 
[with  a  foul  Stomach,  gives  the  Juice  of  Aloe- 
.leaves  ;  and,  if  one  Dofe  will  not  do,  repeats 
it  two  or  three  Days  and,  for  any  inward 
jAil,  they  give  chiefly  the  Powders  or  Infufi- 
,ons  of  wild  Sage,  wild  Figs  and  Fig-leaves, 

Bachu,  Garlick  or  Fennel  :  But,  whatever  the 
^Difeafe  be,  it  feems  the  Patient  never  fails  to 
facrifice  a  Bullock,  or  a  Sheep,  upon  his  Re¬ 
covery. 

I  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  Hottentots  The  Ma- 
Care  of  their  Cattle,  the  only  Wealth  or  Sub- 
fiance  almoft  they  are  Mailers  of.  They  have  cattie. 
no  Enclofures  *  nor  has  any  Angle  Man  a  Pro¬ 
perty  in  any  particular  Lands,  but  the  whole 
Country  is  one  great  Common.  Between  fix 
and  feven  every  Morning  therefore,  after  the 
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Caffraria.  Women  have  milked  their  Cows,  four  or  five 
Men  of  the  Kraal  (for  they  take  the  Trouble 
of  it  alternately)  drive  the  Cattle  to  the  bed 
Padure  they  can  find  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
and  there  guard  them  all  Day  againd  the 
Attacks  of  wild  Beads,  bringing  them  home 
again  between  five  and  fix  in  the  Evening  : 
As  their  Camp  or  Kraal  is  ol  a  round  Figure, 
and  their  Tents  Hand  clofe  together,  there  is 
only  one  narrow  Pafifage,  through  which  they 
let  in  their  Sheep,  and  lodge  them  in  the  Area 
of  the  Kraal  all  Night.  They  have  alfo  a 
Hut  in  the  middle  of  the  Kraal  for  their  Calves 
and  Lambs.  As  for  their  Oxen  and  large 
Cattle  *  thefe  are  fadened  to  their  Tents  on 
the  outfide  of  the  Kraal,  and  their  Dogs  are 
turned  out  to  give  Notice  of  the  Approach 
of  wild  Beads  and,  indeed,  the  Cattle  them- 
felves,  ’cis  laid,  are  focn  fenfible  if  a  wild 
Beall  approaches  the  Kraal,  and,  long  before 
he  comes  at  them,  will  fall  a  lowing,  and 
making  a  mighty  Noife  and  Buftle,  and  alarm 
their  Mailers  frequently  Time  enough  to  come 
out  to  their  Refcue  •,  for  a  Hottentot  is  fo  far 
from  flying  from  thefe  terrible  Animals,  that 
be  it  Lyon,  Tyger  or  Leopard,  they  all  im¬ 
mediately  run  to  their  Arms,  and  plant  them- 
felves  between  the  Cattle  and  the  Enemy  3  and, 
if  they  happen  to  have  any  of  their  Cattle 
carried  away,  they  all  purfue  the  wild  Beall, 
and  generally  make  him  pay  for  the  Robbery 
with  his  Life,  being  1b  fwift  of  Foot,  that  few 
Animals  can  efcape  them,  efpecially  with  their 
Prey. 

They  breed  up  alfo  a  fort  of  War- Oxen, 
as  has  been  obferv’d  under  another  Head  ; 
and  thefe  are  of  great  Service  to  them,  both  in 
the  managing  and  guarding  their  Herds  :  Other 
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Oxen  they  difcipline  for  Carriage,  loading 
them  with  their  Tents  and  Baggage,  whenever 


Caff. 


they  remove.  Every  Kraal  has  a  Dodtor  or 
Farrier  for  their  Cattle,  who  makes  it  his  Bu- 
finefs  to  look  after  them ;  tho’,  it  leems,  they 
are  fubjedt  to  few  Difeafes,  but  what  are  occa- 
fioned  by  their  heavy  Rains,  which  fill  in 
Winter  three  or  four  Days  together,  without 
Intermiflion  \  and  then  the  Cattle,  having  no 
Barns  or  Shelter  to  fly  to,  fufler  pretty  much  : 
However,  my  Author  obferves,  they  never 
have  the  Rot  amongft  them.  Whatever  their 
Cattle  ail  almoft,  they  bleed  them  in  the  firft 
place,  and  then  give  them  an  Infufion  of  Gar- 
lick  :  Inftead  of  gelding  their  Bulls  and  Rams, 
as  the  Europeans  do,  they  tie  up  the  Tefticles 
of  the  Creature  fo  tight  with  a  Thong,  that 
they  flop  all  manner  of  Communication  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Body?  and  fo  let  them  go 
till  they  rot  off. 

Tho’  a  Hottentot  looks  upon  the  Lofs  of 
his  Cattle  as  the  greateft  Misfortune  that  can 
befall  him  j  yet  he  is  not  inconfolable  upon 
the  Death  of  an  Ox  or  Cow  ;  for  they  efteem 
Cattle,  that  die  of  themfelves,  to  be  as  good 
Meat,  or  rather  more  delicious  eating,  than  if 
they  had  been  kill’d  by  a  Butcher,  and  all  the 
Kraal  partake  of  it  :  So  that  if  the  Lofer 
grieves  for  his  particular  Misfortune,  the  reft 
rather  rejoice  at  it. 

When  a  Hottentot  has  no  Cattle,  he  ufually 
lets  himfelf  to  one  of  his  Countrymen,  or  to  1 
a  Dutchman ,  till  he  gets  Money  enough  to 
buy  a  Cow,  or  two  or  three  Sheep  but  they 
chufe  rather  to  ferve  Europeans  than  their  own 
People,  becaufe  they  can  have  a  daily  Supply  of 
Tobacco,  and  now  and  then  a  Draught  of 
Wine,  or  a  Dram  from  them  and  befides, 
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Caffraria.  their  Wages  are  rather  better  than  what  they 
can  get  at  home  :  And,  notwithstanding  their 
natural  Sloth,  ’tis  laid,  they  make  very  dili¬ 
gent  and  faithful  Servants  during  the  Time 
they  contract  for.  Tho’  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  Wine  and  Tobacco,  you  may  fafely 
trufb  it  in  their  Hands  $  they  will  not  touch 
any  thing  committed  to  their  Care  3  nor  do 
they,  if  we  may  credit  the  Dutch ,  want  a  Ca¬ 
pacity  for  almoft  any  Bufmefs.  This  alfo  is 
Sufficiently  evident  from  the  handicraft  Trades 
amongft  them. 

Their  Me-  Their  Smiths  do  not  only  faffiion  their  Iron, 

chanicks.  but  melt  it  from  the  Oar  :  They  find  Plenty 
of  Iron-Stones  in  feveral  Parts  of  their  Coun¬ 
try  3  and,  having  got  a  heap  of  thefe,  they 
put  them  into  a  Hole  in  the  Ground,  heated 
and  prepared  for  their  purpofe  :  Then  they 
make  a  Fire  over  the  Stones,  which  they  Sup¬ 
ply  with  Fuel,  and  keep  up  till  the  Iron  melts  j 
and  then  it  runs  into  another  Hole,  which 
they  make  for  a  Receiver,  a  little  lower  than 
the  firft :  As  foon  as  the  Iron  in  the  Receiver 
is  cold,  they  break  it  in  pieces  with  Stones  j 
and,  heating  the  Pieces  again  in  other  Fires, 
beat  them  with  Stones,  till  they  fhape  them 
into  the  Pleads  of  Launces,  Darts,  Arrows 
and  Bows,  and  Such  Weapons  as  they  ufe  •,  for 
they  fcarce  ever  form  any  other  Utenfils,  but 
Arms  of  this  Metal  :  They  get  the  hardefl 
flat  Stone,  according  to  Monfieur  Vogel ,  and, 
laying  the  Iron  upon  it,  as  upon  an  Anvil, 
beat  it  with  another  round  Stone,  which  Serves 
them  for  a  Hammer  :  Then  they  grind  it  upon 
the  flat  Stone,  and  poliffi  it  as  nicely  as  any 
European  Artificer  could  do  with  all  his  Tools : 
They  have  Some  Copper  Oar  too,  which  they 
melt  m  like  manner  3  but  they  make  only 
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Toys  and  Ornaments  for  their  Drefs  of  this 
Metal  :  Nor  indeed  do  they  ever  work  in 
Iron,  but  when  they  want  Weapons.  They 
would  never  labour,  if  their  Neceffities  did 
not  fometimes  compel  them  to  it :  But,  when 
they  do,  no  People  work  harder,  or  more  in- 
defatigably  }  for  they  never  leave  a  Piece  of 
Work,  till  they  have  finifhed  it.  But  furely, 
fince  they  have  found  the  Way  of  working 
both  Iron  and  Copper,  they  can’t  but  be  ac- 
cufed  of  very  great  Indolence  and  Stupidity, 
that  they  do  not  make  them  fuch  Tools,  of 
Iron  and  Copper- Veffels,  as  they  want  :  If 
they  can  form  and  poliffi  Arms,  and  brafs 
Beads  fo  exquifitely  as  fome  Travellers  affirm, 
they  might  alfo  make  any  thing  elfe  they  have 
occafion  for  j  as  Axes,  Hammers,  Saws, 
brafs  Pots,  and  other  Veffels,  with  a  little  more 
Application.  But  to  proceed  : 

Their  Butchers  all'o  are  faid  to  be  great 
Artifts  in  their  Way,  and  to  handle  a  Knife 
as  dexteroufly  as  an  Anatomift :  Having  tied 
the  hind  and  fore  Legs  of  a  Sheep,  they  throw 
the  Creature  on  its  Back,  and,  with  Cords, 
two  of  them  extend  it  to  its  full  Stretch,  while 
a  third  rips  it  up  5  fo  that  all  the  Entrails  ap¬ 
pear  :  Then,  with  one  Hand,  he  tears  the 
Guts  from  the  Carcafe,  and,  with  the  other, 
ftirs  the  Blood,  avoiding  as  much  as  he  can 
the  breaking  any  of  the  Blood-Veffels  about 
the  Heart ;  fo  that  the  Sheep  is  a  long  time 
a-dying  :  In  the  mean  time,  he  gives  the  Guts 
to  another,  who  juft  rids  them  of  the  Filth, 
and  rinces  them  in  Water,  and  part  of  them 
are  broil’d  and  eaten  amongft  them,  before 
the  Sheep  is  well  dead  :  Having  Loop’d  the 
Blood  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Animal  with 
their.  Hands  or  Sea-fhells,  they  cut  the  reft  of 
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CafFraria.  the  Guts  in  fmall  Pieces,  and  flew  them  in  the 
Blood,  which  is  the  Hottentots  favourite  Dilh. 
An  Ox  alfo  is  killed  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
being  thrown  upon  his  Back,  and  his  Legs 
extended  with  Cords,  he  is  ripp’d  up,  and  his 
Guts  taken  out  firft  ;  in  which  cruel  Opera¬ 
tion  the  Beaft  is  half  an  Hour  a-dying  :  They 
feparate  the  Parts  with  great  Exactnels,  di¬ 
viding  the  Flelh,  the  Bones,  the  Membranes, 
Mufcles,  Veins  and  Arteries,  and  laying  them 
in  feveral  Parcels,  every  thing  entire.  The 
Bones  alfo  are  taken  out  of  the  Flelh,  and 
laid  together  in  fuch  Order,  that  they  might 
be  eafily  formed  into  an  exact  Skeleton  :  Thefe 
they  boil  by  themfelves,  and  get  the  Marrow 
out  of  them,  with  which  they  anoint  their 
Bodies.  Of  the  Sheep-fkin,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  already,  they  make  a  Mantle,  if  it  be 
large  ;  but,  if  it  is  fmall,  they  cut  it  into 
Thongs,  to  adorn  their  Women’s  Legs:  And 
the  Hide  of  an  Ox  ferves  either  to  cover  their 
Tents,  or  to  make  Girts  and  Straps  of,  with 
which  they  bind  their  Baggage  on  the  Car¬ 
riage-Oxen  when  they  decamp  ;  and,  if  they 
have  no  other  Ufe  for  their  Ox -hides,  they 
lay  them  by,  and  eat  them  when  they  want 
other  Food. 

They  have  another  Artificer,  who  is  both 
Felmonger  and  Taylor  ;  that  is,  he  dreftes 
'Skins  after  their  Way,  and  then  makes  them 
into  Mantles :  He  takes  a  Sheep-fkin  juft  flea’d 
off,  and,  rubbing  it  well  with  Fat,  the  Skin 
becomes  tough  and  fmooth  ;  and,  if  it  be  for 
one  of  his  Countrymen,  he  rubs  it  ever  alfo 
with  frelh  Cow-dung,  and  lays  it  in  the  Sun 
till  ’tis  dry  :  Then  he  rubs  it  with  Fat  and 
Cow-dung  again  >  which  he  repeats  feveral 
times,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  black,  and 
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flunks  fo,  that  no  European  can  bear  it ;  and  Caffraria: 
then,  with  a  little  fhaping  and  hewing,  it  is  a 
compleat  Mantle  for  a  Hottentot :  But,  if  it 
be  drefs’d  for  a  Dutchman ,  he  only  rubs  the 
Skin  well  with  Fat,  which  fecures  the  Wool 
from  coming  off.  If  he  be  to  drefs  an  Ox’s- 
hide,  he  rubs  the  hairy  Side  with  Wood-afhes ; 
then,  fprinkling  it  with  Water,  rolls  it  up, 
and  lays  it  a  Day  or  two  in  the  Sun  :  If  this 
does  not  loofen  the  Hair,  fo  as  it  may  be  eafily 
pull’d  off,  he  rubs  it  with  Afhes  again,  and 
lets  it  lye  fome  time  longer  j  and  then,  drip¬ 
ping  the  Hair  clean  off,  rubs  it  well  with  Fat, 
which  is  the  full  dreffing.  Thefe  Hides  he  ufu- 
ally  cuts  out  into  Straps  or  Guts  of  the  Breadth 
of  two  Inches,  which  ferve  to  pack  up  their 
Tents  and  Baggage  on  a  March,  as  has  been 
related  already  :  And  my  Author  obferves, 
he  is  very  dexterous  in  cutting  out  Mantles, 
and  fewing  the  Skins  together,  efpecially  if 
they  are  made  of  Cat-fkins.  This  Operator 
has  no  cutting  Inftrument,  but  a  Knite  j  his 
Awl  is  the  Bone  of  a  Bird,  and  his  Thread 
the  fplit  Sinews  of  fome  Animal  and  with 
thefe  he  performs  his  Work  as  neatly  as  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  Taylor  with  all  his  Inftruments  about 
him. 

It  is  the  Employment  of  another  Mechanick 
to  make  their  Ivory  Rings  or  Bracelets  for 
their  Arms,  which  he  cuts  out  of  an  Ele¬ 
phant’s  Tooth,  forms  and  polifhes  to  Admi¬ 
ration  alfo,  without  any  other  Tool  than  his 
Knife. 

The  Potter  or  Maker  of  earthen  Veffels  is  ^ 
another  Art  •,  but  this,  it  feems,  they  are  all 
dexterous  at,  every  Family  making  the  Pots 
and  Pans  they  want.  For  thefe  they  ufe  only 
the  Earth  of  Ant-hills,  clearing  them  of  all 
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Caffraria.  Sand  and  Gravel  after  which,  they  work  it 
together  with  the  bruifed  Ant-Eggs,  that  are 
faid  to  conftitute  an  extraordinary  Cement: 
When  they  have  moulded  thefe  Materials  into 
a  kind  of  Palte,  they  take  as  much  of  them 
as  will  make  one  of  their  Pots,  and  fafhion  it 
by  Hand  upon  a  flat  Stone,  making  it  of  the 
Form  of  a  Roman  Urn  *,  then  they  lmooth  it 
within  and  without  very  carefully,  not  leaving 
the  leaft  Roughnefs  upon  the  Surface  ;  and, 
having  dry’d  it  in  the  Sun  two  or  three  Days, 
they  put  the  Pot  into  a  Hole  in  the  Ground, 
and  burn  it,  by  making  a  Fire  over  it  •,  and, 
when  they  take  it  out,  it  appears  perfectly 
black  :  Every  Family  alfo  make  their  own 
Mats,  with  which  they  cover  their  Tents  or 
Huts  ;  but  this  is  chiefly  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Women :  They  gather  the  Flags  and  Rufhes 
by  the  River-fide,  or  weave  or  plat  them  into 
Mats  fo  clofely,  ’tis  faid,  that  neither  the 
Weather  or  Light  can  penetrate  them. 

The  laft  Artificer  I  fhall  mention,  is  the 
Rope-maker,  who  has  no  better  Materials, 
than  fuch  Flags  and  Rufhes  as  the  Mats  are 
made  of ;  and  yet  they  appear  almoft  as  ftrong 
as  thole  made  of  Hemp  :  The  Dutch ,  at  the 
Cape ,  buy  and  ufe  them  in  ploughing,  and  in 


The 
Traffick 
of  the 

Hottentots . 


Draught-Carriages. 


Atter  giving  an  Account  of  their  Manufac¬ 
tures,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  into  the  Trade 
of  the  Natives  *,  but  this  is  very  inconfidera- 
ble.  As  they  have  no  Money  amongft  them, 


they  truck  and  barter  one  Thing  for  another 


The  poor  Hottentots  fometimes  employ  them- 
felves  in  making  Arms,  viz.  Bows  and  Ar¬ 
rows,  Launces  and  Darts,  bartering  them  with 
the  Rich  for  Cattle,  to  begin  the  World  with  : 
Others  get  Elephants  Teeth  •,  and  what  they 
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Jo  not  ufe  in  making  Rings  and  Ornaments  Caffiraria. 
for  themfelves,  are  generally  difpofed  of,  it  is 
Fought,  to  the  Portuguefe  and  other  Europeans , 
who  touch  at  Terra  de  Natal ,  and  other  Parts 
af  the  Eaftern  or  Wefiern  Coaft.  The  Hot- 
’entots  fell  very  few  Teeth  to  the  Dutch  ;  tho’, 
tis  manifeft,  they  kill  abundance  of  Elephants : 
rhey  fupply  the  Hollanders  however  with 
dattle,  and  take  Wine,  Brandy  or  Tobacco, 
n  return  •  and  Kolhen  relates,  that  an  Ox  may 
)e  purchafed  of  them  for  a  Pound  of  Tobac- 
:o,  and  a  large  Sheep  for  half  a  one  :  As  to 
doin,  the  Reader  will  conclude  they  have 
lone.  Nor  do  they  ever  fee  any,  unlefs  fome 
mall  Pieces  of  Money  the  Dutch  fometimes 
pve  them  for  their  Wages  at  the  Cape  and 
t  muft  not  be  forgot,  that  the  Hottentots  find 
abundance  of  Oftrich’s  -  Eggs  in  the  Sand, 
vhich  they  barter  with  the  Sea-faring  Men, 
hat  touch  at  the  Cape ,  for  Brandy  and  To- 
>acco  ;  every  Sailor  almoft  being  proud  of 
winging  home  one  of  thefe  Egg-fhells  to  his 
7riends,  after  he  has  fry’d  and  eaten  the  Yolk, 
vhich  makes  a  large  Pancake,  and  is  pretty 
^ood  Food,  but  rather  of  the  ftrongelt. 

As  to  the  way  of  travelling  here,  the  Na-  Their 
ives  all  travel  on  Foot,  unlefs  the  Aged  and 
.nfirm  ;  and  thefe  are  carried  on  their  Bag-  ‘  °‘ 

;age-Oxen.  As  there  are  no  Inns,  or  Places 
or  Refrefhment,  the  travelling  Hottentot  calls 
it  the  Kraals  in  his  Way,  where  he  meets 
vith  a  hearty  Welcome  from  his  Countrymen, 
vho  endeavour  to  fihew  their  Hofpitality  to 
Strangers,  whether  of  their  own  Country  or 
)f  Europe. 

When  the  Hollanders  travel  either  on  Foot 
>r  on  Horfeback,  if  they  cannot  reach  a  Eu- 
-opean  Settlement,  they  alfo  call  at  the  Kraals 
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CafFraria.  of  the  Hottentot s,  where  they  are  comple- 
* v — mented  with  a  Hut,  and  fuch  Provifion  as^ 
they  have  or  they  may  lye  in  the  Area  of 
the  Kraal,  in  the  open  Air,  if  they  pleafe, 
and  the  Weather  be  good :  And  here  they  are 
fecure  both  from  Robbers  and  wild  Beafts  ; 
for  there  are,  it  feems,  Oudaws  and  Banditti 
on  the  Mountains,  who  give  no  Quarter  to 
any-body.  A  European  all'o  is  in  Danger 
from  their  Bulls  of  War,  which  guard  their 
Herds,  if  he  has  not  Fire-Arms  about  him  ; 
and  therefore  the  Dutch  confhvntly  travel  with 
Arms.  They  alfo  take  a  Hottentot  in  their 
Company,  which  fecures  them  from  any  Mif- 
underftandings  with  the  Natives,  and  procures 
them  the  better  Ufage  j  for  there  have  been 
fome  Inftances  where  the  Europeans  have  been 
infulted,  and  in  Danger  even  from  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  Kraals. 

Language.  As  to  the  Language  of  this  People,  it  has 
been  obferv’d  already,  that  they  have  nothing 
like  Writing  or  Hieroglyphicks  to  exprefs  their 
Thoughts  by  ■,  and  their  Speech  is  in  many 
Inftances  fo  inarticulate,  that  no  European  can 
imitate  the  Words,  or  rather  Sounds  they  ufe, 
unlefs  he  has  lived  amongft  them  from  his 
Infancy  :  Some  obferve,  that  it  refembles  more 
the  Noife  of  an  enraged  Turkey-cock,  than 
the  Voice  of  a  Man.  Kolben  calls  it  a  Mon- 
fter  of  Languages  >  and  lays,  tho’  he  refided 
many  Years  among  the  Hottentots ,  and  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  acquire  it  with  the  utmoft  Dili¬ 
gence,  he  was  ftill  very  defective  in  it  *,  nor 
could  he  meet  with  one  in  the  Settlement, 
that  could  fpeak  it  tolerably,  who  was  not 
born  amongft  them  :  That  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  depends  on  fuch  Collifions  or  Clafhings 
of  the  Tongue  againft  the  Palate,  and  fuch 
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ftrange  Vibrations  and  Inflections  of  that  CafFraria. 
Member,  as  a  Stranger  cannot  eafiiy  imitate  c— 
or  defcribe.  The  Hottentots  alfo  find  it  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficult  to  pronounce  other  Lan¬ 
guages  :  They  eafiiy  underftand  either  French 
or  Dutch  \  but  the  Motions  of  their  Tongues, 
to  which  their  own  Language  fubjedts  them, 
renders  them  almoft  unintelligible,  when  they 
attempt  to  fpeak  a  foreign  Language. 

Many  of  their  own  Words  yielding  to  no 
Pronunciation  known  in  other  Countries,  it  is 
impoffible  almoft  to  put  them  in  Writing  - 
however,  a  Lift  of  many  of  their  Words  has 
been  attempted  by  Juncker  as,  in  his  Comment 
on  Ludolphus ,  in  which  Kolben  obferves  there 
are  a  great  many  Faults,  and  has  given  us  a 
new  Specimen  of  fome  of  their  Words  ;  ot 
which  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to  tranfcribe 
part,  viz.  Chauna ,  a  Lamb ,  K°ou,  a  Goffe  ; 

Kamma ,  Water ,  and  other  Liquids  ;  fhiaiha^ 
an  Afs  \  Knonm ,  to  hear  \  Khockara,  a  Bird 
call'd  Knorhan  •,  Kirri ,  a  Stick  or  Staff ;  Kaa^ 
to  drink  }  Kouquequa ,  a  Captain  ;  1’’ kamma, 
a  Stag  j  Kgoyes ,  a  Buck  or  Doe  \  Fikquoa, 

God }  Cham-ouna ,  the  Devil  Hacqua ,  a  Horfe  j 
Choaa ,  a  Cat  \  Koukekerey ,  a  Lien  \  ’ Fkourne , 

Rice  j  Kchou ,  a  Peacock  j  Kuanehou  or  T! :eu- 
houw,  &  Star  *,  Camkamrna ,  the  Earth  ,  fffux- 
ouw,  Flounder  \  Fquafffoww  or  Kqvuff'omo ,  a 
Fyger  ;  Fkad,  a  Valley  3  Foya,  the  Wind. 

Kolben  adds,  he  has  known  feveral  of  the 
Hottentots ,  who  have  underftood  French , 

Dutch  and  Portuguefe ,  to  a  degree  of  Per¬ 
fection  j  and,  allowing  for  Defedts  in  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  fpoke  thofe  Languages  roundly  •,  and 
that  he  knew  another,  who  learnt  both  Englijb 
and  Portuguefe  in  a  little  time,  and  fpoke  them 
with  great  Propriety.  They  never  exceed  ten 
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CaffVaria,  in  numbering  :  In  reckoning  their  Cattle,  or 
anY  thing  elfe,  when  they  come  to  Ten,  they 
begin  again  with  a  Unit,  and  count  ten  more  *, 
and,  when  they  have  done  this  ten  times,  they 
fay  ten  ten  (by  which  they  mean  they  have 
counted  an  hundred:)  Then  they  begin  again 
in  like  manner,  and  count  another  ten  ten ,  and 
fo  on  :  Their  W ords  for  their  Numbers  as  high 
as  ten  are,  kui ,  one  ,  K'kara ,  two  \  K'ouna, 

three  \  Hakka ,  four  •,  Koo%  five  3  Nannie  fix  \ 
Honko ,  [even  5  Khyfii ,  eight  ,  KT befit,  nine 
Gyfii ,  ten. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  obferved  of 
the  Hottentots ,  unlefs  it  be  their  Mufick, 
which  Kolben  feems  to  have  fome  Tafte  for  5 
tho’  it  fcarcely  excells  the  Marrow-Bone  and 
Clever,  as  the  Reader  will  believe,  when  he 
underftands  that  they  have  but  two  poor  In- 
ftruments  ;  the  one  call’d.  The  Gom-Gom , 
which  is  no  more  than  an  Iron  Bow,  with  a 
Cocoa  Nut-ffiell  affixed  to  it,  and  a  fplit  Quill, 
which  they  play  upon  like  a  Jews-trump  •,  and 
the  other  an  earthen  Pot,  covered  with  a  Sheep- 
fkin,  which  makes  a  very  bad  Drum  :  Nor 
is  their  Vocal  Mufick  more  agreeable  to  a 
European  Ear  tho’  they  feem  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  charm’d  with  both  themfelves,  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  Performances  often  to  an  unreafon- 
able  Length. 

The  Cape  I  come  now  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Co- 

2'own.^  lonies  and  Settlements  of  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape  ;  the  chief  Town  whereof  extends  itfelf 
from  the  Sea  -fnore,  along  the  Table  Valley , 
to  the  Company’s  Garden,  containing  between 
two  and  three  hundred  handfome  Houfes,  re¬ 
gularly  laid  out  into  fpacious  Streets,  with 
Courts  before  them,  and  large  Gardens  behind 
them.  The  Houfes  are  built  of  Stone,  but 
thatch’d  3,  and  feldom  more  than  one  Story 

high. 
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high.  The  ftormy  Weather  they  are  fubjedl  Caffraria. 
to,  obliging  them  to  build  low,  and  to  thatch 
moft  of  their  Houfes,  inftead  of  tiling  them, 
that  they  be  not  knock’d  on  the  Head  with 
the  Tiles,  as  they  go  about  the  Streets ;  and 
as  it  is,  when  the  Winds  fet  in  Eafterly,  they 
ufually  receive  fome  Damage  :  The  Dutch 
give  all  imaginable  Encouragement  to  their 
Subjects  to  build  here,  allowing  any  Perfon 
that  defires  it,  Ground  fufficient  to  build  upon, 
and  for  Yards  and  Gardens,  either  adjoining  to 
the  Town  or  in  the  Country  :  But,  when  fuch 
Houfes  are  fold,  the  Government  referves  a 
Ground-Rent  of  a  tenth  or  twentieth  Penny, 
according  to  the  Condition  they  are  in  ;  and 
of  Corn-fields,  Vineyards  and  Pafture-ground, 
the  Government  referve  a  tenth  Part  of  the 
Produce,  or  the  Value  thereof  in  Money. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  Town,  in  the 
fame  Valley,  the  Dutch  have  a  noble  Fort  or 
Citadel,  built  in  Stone  in  form  of  a  Pentagon, 
which  defends  the  Landing-place.  The  Sol¬ 
diers  in  Garrifon  are  about  two  hundred  Men  ; 
and  here  the  Governor  and  the  principal  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Company  have  their  refpedlive 
Apartments,  and  there  are  very  large  commo¬ 
dious  Store-houfes  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Company  have  between  five  and 
fix  hundred  Officers  and  Servants  at  the  Capey 
befides  Slaves,  which  are  near  fix  hundred 
more  :  The  laft  are  lodg’d  in  a  large  Building 
in  the  Town,  which  is  divided  into  two  Wards, 
one  for  the  Men,  and  the  other  for  the  Wo¬ 
men  ;  and,  adjoining  to  it,  is  a  Prifon  for  the 
lewd  and  difiblute,  who  are  kept  to  hard  La¬ 
bour,  as  in  Holland. 

Their  Church  at  the  Cape  is  a  handfome 
fpacious  Edifice, but  perfedlly  plain,  without  any 
planner  of  Ornament  on  the  infide  or  outfide  ; 
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CafFraria.  and  both  Church  and  Steeple  are  thatch’d  for 
H-v— the  fame  Reafon,  I  prefume,  as  the  Houfes  in 
the  Town  are:  They  have  no  Seats,  as  in  our 
Churches,  only  Forms  j  and,  when  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  adminifler’d,  a 
large  Table  is  placed  before  the  Pulpit,  and 
they  fit  round  it,  and,  in  that  Poflure,  receive 
the  Elements. 

They  have  a  fine  Hofpital  here,  whither  they 
fend  the  fick  Seamen  that  arrive  in  their  Fleets 
going  to  and  from  India  •,  of  whom  there  are 
not  lefs  than  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
frequently  in  one  Fleet  :  This,  and  the  Ap¬ 
plying  their  Ships  with  frefh  Provifions,  are 
the  principal  Advantages  the  Dutch  yet  receive 
by  thS  PofTeffion  of  the  Cape  here,  being  no 
fecure  Harbours,  or  fcarce  any  thing  that  de- 
ferves  the  Name  of  Merchandize  befides  Pro¬ 
vifions. 

But  what  is  the  mofl  admir’d  of  any  thing 
at  the  Cape ,  are  the  Company’s  Gardens,  where 
they  have  introduced  almoft  all  the  Fruits  and 
Flowers  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ,  Afia 
or  Africa ,  and  mofl  of  them  are  improved, 
and  flourifh  more  than  they  did  in  the  refpec- 
tive  Climates  and  Countries  from  whence 
they  were  brought  •,  and  both  Gardens  are 
water'd  by  Springs  that  fall  down  from  the 
stable  Mountain  juft  above  them.  The  Apples 
and  Pears  of  Europe  are  planted  here,  with 
the  Grapes  of  Afia ,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  of  a  delicious  Flavour.  Here  are 
alio  Lemons,  Oranges,  Citrons,  Figs,  Japan 
Apples,  and  an  infinite  Variety  of  other  Fruits, 
all  excellent  in  their  kind  •,  but  I  have  referved 
a  particular  Head  for  their  Vegetables,  and 
therefore  fhall  not  enlarge  on  them  here. 
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At  a  little  diftance  from  the  Town  are  feve-  Caffi-aria. 
ral  beautiful  Country-Seats,  Vineyards  and 
Farms,  extending  far  into  the  Country  •,  be- 
fides  which,  there  are  two  other  great  Colo¬ 
nies  or  Settlements,  the  one  call’d  the  Stellen- 
bofi  Colony ,  and  the  other  the  Drakenftein  and 
JVaveren  Colony ,  taking  up  a  vaft  Tradt  of 
Land,  upwards  of  an  hundred  Miles,  perhaps 
near  two,  to  the  Northward  and  Eaftward  of 
the  Cape,  but  intermix’d  with  the  Hottentot 
Nations,  who  ftill  graze  their  Cattle  upon  fuch 
Lands  as  are  not  enclofed  and  cultivated  by 
the  Dutch. 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  is  adminifter’d  The  Dutch 
by  eight  Courts  or  Councils.  Govern- 

j  o  inent  3.C 

i.  The  Grand  Council ,  or  College  of  Policy,-^  Cape. 
which  confifts  of  the  Governor,  and  eight  of 
the  Company’s  principal  Officers.  Thele  have 
the  Direction  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  make 
Peace  or  War  with  the  Hottentots ,  and  have 
the  fupreme  Management  of  every  thing  con¬ 
ducing  to  the  Security  and  Intereft  of  the 
Settlement.  This  Council  hold  a  conftant 
Correfpondence  with  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch 
Eafl-India  Company  in  Holland ,  and  with 
the  Dutch  Governments  of  Batavia  and  Cey¬ 
lon. 

i.  The  fecond  Court  is  ftyl’d,  'the  College 
of  Juftice ,  and  is  compofed  of  moft  of  the 
fame  Members  ;  and  determines  all  Civil  and 
Criminal  Caufes  of  any  Importance  :  But  Ap¬ 
peals  lie  from  it  to  the  fupreme  Court  of  Juf¬ 
tice  at  Batavia ,  or  the  fupreme  Court  of  J  uf- 
tice  in  Holland. 

3.  Jn  inferior  Court  of  Juftice ,  for  deter¬ 
mining  Trefpaffes,  A  Faults,  Breaches  of  the 
Peace,  and  Actions  of  Debt,  under  an  hun¬ 
dred  Crowns.  This  Court  confifts  of  one  of 
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Caffiaria.  the  Grand  Council,  who  is  Prefident,  three 
Burghers  or  Townfmen,  and  four  of  the 
Company’s  immediate  Servants. 

4.  A  Court  of  Marriages ,  which  examines 
into  the  Legality  of  every  Marriage-Con- 
traCl  before  it  is  celebrated,  whether  the  Par¬ 
ties  have  the  Confent  of  their  Parents  and 
Guardians,  and  whether  there  be  no  Pre- 
Contract.  The  Members  of  this  Court  are 
the  fame  as  the  laft  ^  and,  when  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  Satisfaction  in  thefe  Matters,  grant  their 
Warrant  to  the  Minifters  of  the  Churches 
where  the  Parties  live,  to  publifh  the  Bans  the 
three  following  Sundays  fromthe  Pulpit,  and 
then  to  folemnize  the  Marriage,  if  no-body 
forbids  it ;  and,  if  they  do,  they  muft  affign 
fome  good  Caufe,  or  elfe  the  Marriage  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Men  of  Figure  ufually  invite  the  Court 
to  their  Houles  when  thefe  Enquiries  are  to 
be  made,  and  give  them  a  handfome  Enter¬ 
tainment,  and  a  Prefent  of  five  or  ten  Crowns. 
But  before  this  Court  can  enter  upon  the  Exa¬ 
mination,  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  muft  al¬ 
ways  attend  the  Governour,  and  afk  his  Con¬ 
fent. 

5.  'The  Court  of  Orphans ,  confi fling  of  the 
Yice-Prefident  of  the  Grand-Council,  three 
of  the  Company’s  Officers,  and  three  Burghers 
or  fubftantial  Inhabitants.  Without  the  Con¬ 
fent  of  this  Court,  no  Orphan  can  marry  un¬ 
der  five  and  twenty  Years  of  Age  j  but  upon 
a  Certificate  of  the  Court  of  Orphans,  teftify- 
ing  their  Confent,  an  Orphan  is  at  liberty  to 
marry,  on  taking  the  fame  Steps  as  other  Peo¬ 
ple  do. 

6.  An  Ecclefiafiical  Council ,  for  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Reformed  Churches  at  the 
Cape  (  for  here  is  a  Colony  of  French  Prote- 
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Cape ,  to  afillt  them  in  cultivating  their  Vines, 
and  making  Wine,  which  is  now  brought  to 
great  Perfection) :  This  Council  confills  of 
three  Pallors,  fix  Elders,  and  twelve  Over- 
feers  of  the  Poor  ( there  being  three  Parilhes, 
of  the  Extent  of  three  Colonies )  and  two  El¬ 
ders  and  four  Overfeers  in  every  Parilh.  This 
Council  determines  finally  all  temporal  Mat¬ 
ters,  and  many  ipiritual  Concerns,  relating  to 
the  Church ;  particularly,  they  order  what  Ce¬ 
remonies  fhall  be  obferved  in  divine  Worth  ip, 
and  alter  them  from  time  to  time,  as  they  fee 
fit.  They  diftribute  fuch  Collections  alio  as 
are  made  for  the  Poor  ;  which,  ’tis  faid,  they 
manage  fo  well,  that  no  Beggar  is  feen  in  the 
Settlement:  The  Surplufage  of  thefe  Charities 
is  applied  to  the  Repairs  of  Churches,  or  the 
Maintenance  of  Schools.  There  is  alfo  a  Ve- 
ftry  in  every  Parilh,  confining  of  a  Prefident 
(  fome  wealthy  Merchant),  the  Pallor,  the  two 
Elders,  and  four  Overfeers,  who  manage  the 
particular  Affairs  of  their  refpeCtive  Parilhes. 

7.  The  Common-Council  (of  which  there  is 
one  in  every  Colony)  is  chofen  every  Year  by 
the  Grand-Council.  That  of  the  Cape  Colony 
has  very  little  Bufinefs,  unlefs  it  be  to  propole 
Matters  to  the  Grand-Council,  and  colleCl  the 
Taxes  :  But  the  Common-Council  of  the  other 
Colonies  have  great  Authority  ;  the  Lieute¬ 
nant  of  each  Colony  prefiding  in  it,  who  with 
his  Brethren  take  Cognizance  of  all  Trefpaffes 
and  AClions  of  Debt  under  an  hundred  and  fifty 
Florins,  and  try  all  Criminal  Matters  that 
happen  within  their  refpeCtive  Limits. 

8.  There  are  alfo  two  Councils  or  Boards 
of  Militia  -3  one  for  the  Cape-Town,  and  the 
other  for  the  DifrriCts  of  Hcllenhogift  and  Dra- 
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Caffraria.  kenfiein.  In  the  Council  for  the  Cape-Town 
prefldes  a  Member  of  the  Grand-Council, 
having  nine  other  Officers  of  the  Militia  join’d 
with  him,  and  once  a  Year  their  Militia,  both 
Horfe  and  Foot,  is  mufter’d  and  review’d  by 
fome  of  the  Members  of  the  Grand-Council : 
For  they  have  now  Horfes  in  abundance, 
which  were  firft  brought  from  Perfia ,  and 
have  multiplied  prodigioufly.  The  Company 
have  a  iree  Stable  of  Horfes,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Governour  and  the  reft  of  their  Officers :  Some 
of  their  Horfes  are  fit  for  the  Coach  j  but  the 
moft  are  Saddle-horfes. 

The  Butch  Eaft-India  Company ,  5tis  faid, 
are  ftill  at  the  Expence  of  forty  thoufand 
Pounds  annually,  in  maintaining  this  Settlement 
at  the  Cape  and  all  they  receive  from  thence 
yet,  does  but  barely  pay  them  their  Charges  y 
tho’  it  is  oblervable,  that  they  do  not  allow  their 
Governour  above  four  or  five  hundred  Pounds 
a  Year,  and  the  reft  of  their  Officers  propor- 
tionably. 

The  Re-  The  Revenues  which  repay  the  Company’s 
^nu^s  Expences,  arife  either  from  the  Tenths  they 
?  e  ^ 6 '  referve  on  all  the  Lands  they  grant,  or  from 
the  Duties  the  Company  lay  on  the  Produce  of 
the  Cape ,  and  fuch  Merchandize  as  is  carried 
thither,  particularly  on  Wine,  Brandy,  To¬ 
bacco,  Beer,  Mum,  &V.  or  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dize  they  themfeives  annually  fend  to  the  Cape. 
which  yields  them  a  Profit  of  75  per  Cent,  and 
this  very  near  enables  them  to  ballance  their 
Accounts :  But,  as  the  Colonies  are  continually 
encreafing  and  improving  their  Lands,  it  wif 
probably  yield  them  a  confiderable  Profit  in  a 
few  Years  more. 

The  Company  ufually  fetch  the  Slaves  they 
employ  at  the  CT/e,  from  the  Ifland  of  Mada- 
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gafcar,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  Caffraria. 
the  Continent  of  Africa.  The  Dutch  reprefent 
them  as  a  perverfe,  llubborn  Generation,  that  JC5  om 
are  not  to  be  dealt  with  but  by  the  fevered;  slaves 
Difcipline  and  Punilhments :  Certain  it  is,  their  there. 
Mailers  ufe  them  as  if  they  were  the  word:  of 
the  human  Species.  Kolben  relates,  that  fome 
of  thefe  Slaves,  running  away  when  he  was 
there,  the  Ringleaders  were  taken  and  broken 
alive  upon  the  Wheel,  and  yet  they  fhew’d  no 
manner  of  Concern,  or  utter’d  a  fingle  Groan 
at  their  Execution  :  That  after  their  Bones 
were  lhatter’d  to  pieces  by  the  Blows  of  the 
Executioner,  they  were  taken  alive  from  that 
Wheel,  and  ftretch’d  upon  another,  where  they 
continued  alive  a  confiderable  time,  and  yet 
never  cry’d  out  or  murmur’d  in  this  exquiiite 
Torture  to  the  lad:. 

Another  of  thefe  Madagafcar  Slaves  was 
condemn’d  to  be  roafled  alive,  for  attempting 
to  burn  his  Mailer’s  Houfe  •,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  him  in  this  manner :  He  was  chain’d 
to  a  Poll  i  after  which  a  great  Fire  was  made 
round  about  him,  and  he  run  round  the  Poll, 
till,  being  almoll  roalled  by  the  fcorching 
Heat  of  the  Flames,  he  drop’d  down,  crying 
out  in  the  Portuguefe ,  Dios  mio  Pay ,  O  God 
my  Father ,  and  foon  after  died,  without  ma¬ 
king  any  other  Complaint. 

From  thefe  two  Inllances,  every  one  mull 
admire  the  Spirit  and  Courage  of  the  Natives 
of  Madagafcar ,  who  can  meet  Death  in  the 
moll  terrible  Shapes,  with  fo  much  Redgna- 
tion  and  Compofure  :  But  they  mull  at  the 
fame  time  deteft  and  abhor  the  Tyranny  and 
Cruelty  of  the  Hollanders ,  that  can  thus  in¬ 
humanly  torture  their  own  Species.  Thefe 
People,  probably,  were  born  free,  llolenfrom 
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their  Friends,  and  fold  to  the  Hollanders ,  who 
make  them  ferve  with  Rigour.  The  firft 
Offence,  it  appears,  was  only  an  Endeavour 
to  efcape  from  their  barbarous  Talk- matters, 
for  which  they  were  broke  alive,  and  kept  in 
the  moil  exquifite  Pain,  till  the  Extremity  of 
it  put  an  End  to  their  wretched  Lives  ;  not 
being  indulged,  like  other  Malefactors,  with 
the  Coup  de  Grace ,  the  favourable  Blow ,  to 
put  an  End  to  their  Pain.  The  laft  was 
roafted  alive,  for  an  Attempt  to  lire  a  Houfe  ; 
and  who  knows  the  Provocation  his  Matter 
had  given  ?  Surely,  every  one  may  thank  God 
he  does  not  live  under  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Hutch  Republick,  who  will  not  be  fatisfied 
with  the  bare  Forfeiture  of  Life,  for  fcarce  any 
Offence,  but  require  the  Party  Ihould  feel  the 
moft  exquifite  Mifery  that  human  Nature  can 
fuftain  and  with  whom  the  bare  Sufpicion 
only  of  a  Perfon’s  Confpiracy  againft  their 
State,  is  look’d  upon  as  a  fufficient  Evidence 
for  putting  him  to  the  Torture,  and  depriving 
him  of  Life,  Eftate,  and  all  that  he  has  in  the 
W orld  :  Witnefs  the  Ufage  the  Englifh  them- 
felves  met  with  from  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna . 
This  is  the  happy  Government,  that  our  Whigs 
fo  much  admire,  and  what  they  have  made 
fuch  ftrenuous  Efforts  to  introduce  in  Great - 
Britain. 

The  Huf-  i  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  the 
the  Dutch  Phafbandry  of  the  Dutch  in  their  Settlements 
at  the  Cape  ;  the  three  principal  Branches  where¬ 
of  are,  i.  Grazing:  2.  The  Management  of 
their  arable  Lands  j  and  3.  The  Cultivation 
of  their  Vineyards. 

The  Government  ufually  ccntraCl  with  four 
fubftantial  Men,  to  furnilh  the  Company’s  Of¬ 
ficers  and  Servants  at  the  Cape ,  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s 
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pany’s  Shipping  that  touches  at  the  Cape ,  with  Caffraria. 
Beef  and  Mutton  *,  and  thefe  Graziers  are 
obliged  to  keep  great  Numbers  of  Cattle, 
both  Sheep  and  Oxen,  always  fat,  to  anfwer 
the  fudden  Demand  there  is  often  for  them, 
upon  the  Arrival  of  a  Fleet.  The  Cape  Oxen 
are  pretty  large,  weighing  commonly  five  or 
fix  hundred  Pound,  and  fometimes  a  great 
deal  more  :  Their  Cows  furnifh  the  Grazier 
and  Farmer  with  Milk  and  Butter  for  their 
Houfes,  and  fome  for  Sale.  The  Mutton  of 
the  Cape  is  good  j  but  what  is  moft  remark¬ 
able  in  the  Sheep,  is,  that  they  have  rather 
Hair  than  Wool  on  their  Backs,  and  their 
Tails  are  of  fuch  a  Length  and  Thicknefs, 
that  they  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Pound  j 
and  they  have  fome  Perjian  Sheep,  the  Tails 
whereof  Weigh  thirty  Pound  and  upwards. 

There  are  prodigious  Herds  both  of  great 
aud  fmall  Cattle,  in  all  the  Dutch  Settlements, 
befides  thofe  that  belong  to  the  Hottentots  -y 
among  which  the  wild  Beafts  frequently  make 
terrible  Havock.  The  Tyger  kills  great  Num¬ 
bers  at  a  time,  for  the  fake  of  fucking  their 
Blood,  not  much  regarding  the  Flefh  *  and 
there  are  Packs  of  wild  Dogs  that  will  worry 
the  Sheep  of  a  whole  Flock,  when  they  get  in 
amongft  them  But  it  is  obferv’d  of  the  Lion, 
that  he  contents  himfelf  with  carrying  off  a 
{ingle  Carcafe,  and  fcarce  ever  does  any  Mif- 
ehief  to  the  reft.  The  Cattle  fmell  a  wild 
Beaft  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  immediately 
run  for  it,  when  they  difcover  him  ;  but  the 
{mail  Cattle  ufually  fuffer  moft,  as  the  larger 
have  the  Heels  of  them. 

The  Soil  at  the  Cape  is  exceeding  fruitful.  The  Soil, 
and  gives  great  Encouragement  to  the  Huf- 
bandman.  Whether  a  piece  of  Ground  is  de- 
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Caffraria.  figtied  for  a  Garden,  a  Vineyard,  or  Corn- 
field,  they  always  plough  it  up  in  the  firft 
place,  and  clear  it  of  Weeds.  Their  Ploughs 
have  two  unequal  Wheels }  that  which  goes 
next  the  Furrow  being  much  larger  than  the 
other  *  and  their  Ploughs  are  drawn  only  by 
Oxen,  tho’  they  have  great  Numbers  of  Per- 
fian  Horfes.  Thefe  are  rather  too  fmall  for 
drawing,  and  never  ufed  either  in  Plough  or 
Cart.  They  put  fometimes  five  Pair  of  Oxen 
to  a  Plough,  the  Soil  is  fo  very  heavy  at 
fome  times,  and  fo  hard  at  others  $  and  they 
have  frequently  almoft  as  many  Drivers  as 
Oxen. 

Their Sei-  The  Farmer,  here,  dungs  his  Land,  if  it 

fons  for  Wants  it  ( tho’  a  great  deal  of  it  wants  no  Ma- 
fowine^’  nure)  i a  April  and  in  May,  and,  after  fome  Rain 
’  has  fallen,  begins  to  plough  :  Their  Seed-time 
begins  in  June ,  in  the  Low  Lands,  and  in  July, 
when  more  Rain  has  fallen  on  the  Hills  •,  and 
he  has  feldom  done  fowing  till  Auguft  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  which  Month,  and  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  fpent  in  pruning  his  Vines,  and  dung¬ 
ing  them :  In  Ottober,  the  Vineyards  are  weeded, 
and,  after  that,  the  Corn-fields :  In  December , 
all  their  Grain  is  ripe  •,  and  our  Chrijtmas  is 
the  Height  of  their  Harveft.  In  January  they 
tread  out  their  Corn  in  the  Fields,  and  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  they  carry  it  to  the  Company’s  Maga¬ 
zines,  where  they  receive  ready  Money  for 
all  they  don’t  ufe  themfelves.  They  fow  al¬ 
moft  all  manner  of  Grain,  but  Oats  and  Len¬ 
tils^  but  thefe  are  fo  apt  to  be  Ibaffer’d  before 
Harveft,  by  the  tempeftuous  Weather,  that 
they  fcarce  receive  their  Seed  again. 

The  Crop  of  Grain  fometimes  fuffers  by 
the  Mildew  as  with  us ;  and  the  Elephants 
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Wild-goats  alfo  do  them  fome  Damage,  as 
well  as  Birds  and  Infeeds,  which  fwarm  pret¬ 
ty  much  at  the  Cape  :  However,  with  all 
their  Loffes  they  have  generally  enough  for 
their  Ufe,  and  a  great  deal  to  fell,  which  is 
laid  up  in  the  Company’s  Granaries,  and  fome 
of  it  fent  as  far  as  Batavia. 

One  Bufhel  of  Wheat  at  the  Cape,  ’tis  faid, 
yields  an  Encreafe  of  thirty  or  forty  Bufhels 
a  Bufhel  of  Barley,  fifty  or  fixty,  and  fome- 
times  feventy  Bufhels  ;  a  Bufhel  of  Peas  from 
thirty  to  fixty  ;  and  a  Bufhel  of  Beans,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five:  Tho’  fometimes  their 
Peas  and  Beans  fuffer  fo  much  by  the  Lo- 
cufts,  that  they  yield  fcarce  any  thing.  They 
never  threfh  their  Corn,  but  tread  it  out  in  They 
the  Field  with  Oxen  or  Horfes  on  a  hard  tread  out 
round  Floor  prepar’d  for  the  purpofe,  about  theirCom. 
ten  Yards  Diameter,  at  the  extremity  where¬ 
of  the  Corn  is  laid,  and  the  Cattle  drove 
round  over  it,  the  Sheaves  being  turn’d  from 
time  to  time  till  it  is  all  trodden  out.  As 
the  Oxen  and  Horfes  frequently  dung  a- 
mongft  the  Corn  when  they  tread  it,  the 
Husbandmen  feparate  this  Filth  from  it  after 
it  is  dry’d  in  the  Sun  :  Thus  they  get  all 
their  Corn  trodden  out  by  their  Cattle  with¬ 
in  the  Space  of  a  Month,  which  would  take 
them  up  a  whole  Winter  to  threfh  5  and 
when  the  Corn  is  trodden  out,  they  fan  or 
winnow  the  Chaff  from  it,  and  afterwards  ufe 
a  Sieve  or  Skreen,  as  the  Europeans  do,  to 
dear  it  of  Sand  and  Dirt. 
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Cafiraria.  From  their  Corn,  I  proceed  to  give  fome 
Account  of  the  Cape  Wine,  of  late  fo  much 
tivation  of  admir’d  in  Europe  :  It  was  a  great  while, 
their  it  feems,  before  they  rais’d  any  conliderable 
Vines.  Vineyards  :  They  carried  thither  at  firft,  in¬ 
deed,  Vine-flocks  from  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine , 
and  from  Perjia ,  in  fmall  parcels,  which  grew 
pretty  well,  and  furnifh’d  them  with  Grapes 
for  eating  5  but  they  did  not  pretend  to  make 
any  Quantities  of  Wine,  till  a  certain  Ger¬ 
man  taught  them  to  take  the  Prunings  of 
their  Vines,  and  cut  them  in  fmall  pieces  of 
half  a  Foot  in  length,  and  fow  them  in  Fields 
plough’d  up  for  that  purpofe.  They  follow’d 
his  Directions ;  the  Prunings  of  the  Vines 
grew,  fending  out  Shoots  at  every  Knot  ;  by 
which  means  they  were  foon  furnifh’d  with  as 
many  Stocks  or  Plants  as  they  had  occafion 
for  ;  and,  removing  them  from  thefe  Nurfe- 
ries,  they  planted  them  in  other  Grounds  in 
Rows,  the  Vines  at  the  Diftance  of  two  Foot 
and  a  half  from  each  other,  and  the  Rows 
at  the  Diftance  of  three  Foot  and  three  Foot 
and  a  half,  the  Land  being  firft  prepar’d  by 
ploughing  it  :  And  now  there  is  fcarce  a 
Cottage  in  the  Cape  Settlements,  but  has  its 
Vineyard,  which  produces  Wine  enough  for 
the  Family,  and  fome  for  Sale  •,  tho’  fome- 
times  their  Vines  receive  Damage  from  the 
Mildew,  and  at  others  from  Locufts.  And 
there  is  ftill  a  little  black  Worm,  that  is  a 
greater  Enemy  to  them  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  :  This  In  fed:  eats  a  Hole  in  the  Knot  of 
the  Vine,  whereby  the  Bud  perifhes  ;  but  they 
employ  their  Slaves  in  taking  thefe  Worms 
every  Morning,  whereby  they  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  Mifchief.  Their  Vines  alfo  receive 
confiderable  Damage  fometimes  by  the  South- 
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Eaft  Winds,  which  break  off  the  Branches  Caffiam. 
loaden  with  the  fineft  Clufters  of  Grapes  3  ' — * 
for  which  reafon  they  do  not  let  them  run  up 
on  Poles,  or  the  Walls  of  Houfes,  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope  3  but  endeavour  to  prevent  their  rifing  a- 
bove  three  Foot  from  the  Ground.  Their 
Vintage  begins  the  latter  end  of  February , 
and  continues  all  the  Month  of  March  \  tho* 
they  have  fome  Grapes  ripe  in  January  3  but 
thefe  they  dry  and  eat,  obferving  that  the 
Wine’ made  of  them  will  not  keep. 

Their  Wines  are  put  into  Veffels  when  The  Ma- 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Wine-prefs  3  and, 
when  they  have  flood  fome  time,  are  rack’d  WirKS> 
off  from  the  Lees  3  then  letting  them  ttand 
three  or  four  Months  longer,  they  are  fin  d 
with  Ifing-glafs,  and  fometimes  hot  Sand  is 
thrown  in  afterwards  3  and,  when  the  Wines 
are  fine,  they  flop  them  up  clofe,  only  gi¬ 
ving  them  Vent  when  the  Vines  are  in  Blcf- 
fom,  or  they  will  foment  and  endanger  break¬ 
ing  the  Calk.  They  put  their  Wine  alfo 
every  Year  into  frefh  Cafks,  and  fill  them  up 
to  the  Bung,  keeping  them  fometimes  till 
they  are  three  or  four  Years  old  3  but  are 
generally  forc’d  to  difpofe  of  them  every 
Year  for  want  of  Calks  to  keep  them  in, 
which  are  very  fcarce  at  the  Cape ,  there  being 
no  Pipe-ttaves  but  what  are  brought  from 
Holland.  They  have  both  Red  and  White 
Wines  5  but  the  greateft  plenty  of  White, 
which,  if  kept  two  Years,  has  much  the 
Flavour  of  Canary. 

Befides  a  Vineyard,  every  Houfe  almoft  Their 
has  its  Kitchen  Garden,  in  v/hich  there  are  pUrcfen 
all  the  Roots  and  Herbs  that  grow  in  the 
Kitchen  Gardens  of  Europe ,  and  indeed  they 
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are  fupply’d  from  time  to  time  with  their 
Seeds  from  thence  j  for  it  is  obferv’d,  their 
Plants  degenerate  the  third  Year,  foas  to  be 
good  for  little :  However,  while  they  do  laft, 
their  Plants  are  larger  and  fweeter  than  thole 
of  Europe  ■,  the  Head  of  a  Cabbage,  at  its 
full  Growth,  weighing  thirty  or  forty  Pound, 
and  the  Plead  of  a  Colly  flower  as  much,  the 
Seeds  whereof  are  brought  from  Cyprus  and 
Savoy  :  Their  Melons  alfo  are  of  an  exceed¬ 
ing  flne  Flavour,  and  larger  and  wholefomer 
than  thofe  of  Europe  -}  Cucumbers  are  like- 
wife  very  plentiful,  and  are  reckon’d  whole- 
fome  here  •,  and  all  thefe  Things  are  rais’d 
without  Glafies  or  Hot-beds,  their  Summers 
being  exceeding  hot,  and  Winters  moderate  : 
Their  Potatoes  are  very  large,  weighing  from 
fix  to  ten  Pound  ;  thefe  they  brought  from 
India,  and  they  are  exceeding  good. 

They  have  fcarce  any  Fruit-Treee  the  na¬ 
tural  Product  of  the  Country,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  the  Europeans  care  to  tafte  of  y  tho’  the 
Hottentots  eat  fome  of  them :  However,  thofe 
that  are  remov’d  thither  from  Europe  or  yjfia 
come  to  great  Perfection,  the  Fruit  being  rec¬ 
kon’d  much  better  than  in  the  Countries  from 
whence  they  were  brought.  Here  is  the  A- 
pricot,  the  Peach,  the  Quince,  the  Fig  and 
many  more,  which  are  produc’d  in  the  Cape 
Soil  ;  only  by  fetting  a  Twig  of  any  of  thefe 
Trees  in  the  Ground,  they  immediately  take 
Root,  and  grow  up  into  Trees  in  a  very 
fhort  fpace  :  Others  are  inoculated  and  graft¬ 
ed  on  old  Stocks,  and  thrive  apace  ;  the 
Fruit  of  four  Years  Growth  being  moft  ef- 
teem’d.  And  here  I  fhall  take  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  adding  fomething  to  the  Defcription  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  given  of  the  Company’s  fine  Garden  Caffraria. 
at  the  Cape  Town,  which  takes  up  nineteen 
Acres  of  Ground.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  pany's°m' 
mod  delicious  Fruits  of  Aft  a  and  Europe  grow-  Garden, 
ing  within  Squares  of  Bay-hedges,  fo  high  and 
thick,  that  the  Storms  coming  off  the  Ocean 
can  prejudice  them  but  little  ;  and  thefe  Hed¬ 
ges  afford  a  mod  refrediing  Shade  in  the  hot 
Seafon.  In  this  Garden  alfo  is  a  fine  Grove 
of  Chefnut-trees  that  the  Sun  can’t  penetrate, 
and  fccur’d  againd  the  bludering  Winds  that 
infed  this  Shore.  Here  alfo  we  meet  with 
Peaches,  Pomegranates,  Citrons,  Lemons, 

Oranges,  with  the  Apples  and  Pears  of  Eu¬ 
rope  intermix’d,  all  excellent  in  their  kind  ; 
and  here  we  fee  the  Crimfon  Japan  Apples, 
which,  intermix’d  with  the  green  Leaves,  ap¬ 
pear  exceeding  beautiful.  They  have  great 
variety  of  Figs  in  this  Garden  ;  but  thofe 
mod  admir’d  are  the  Pifanp  Figs,  that  grow 
upon  a  Plant  which  dies  as  foon  as  foon  as  the 
Fruit  comes  to  Maturity,  and  next  Year  a 
new  Plant  arifes  from  the  fame  Root :  It  has 
no  Stock  $  but  the  Leaves,  which  are  feven 
Ells  long  and  about  half  as  broad,  twine  round 
each  other,  and  form  a  kind  of  Barrel  indead 
of  a  Stock  i  the  Figs  are  blue  and  large. 

Here  alfo  grows  the  Indian  Guava ,  perfect¬ 
ly  round,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Crab-apple  : 

It  is  a  mod  delicious  wholefome  Fruit,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  a  tender  green  Skin,  and  within 
full  of  Seeds,  which  alone  are  a  Remedy  a  - 
gaind  the  Flux  (the  reigning  Difeafe  of  hot 
Countries.) 

I  fhaU  jud  mention  fome  other  Vegetables,  Plnnt:s.tliat 
which  are  the  natural  ProduCt  of  the  Hotten -  f^Hot/en- 
tot  Countries  j  and  fird  the  Aloe,  of  which  tut  Coun- 
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Caffrarta.  there  are  various  kinds  that  grow  upon  the 
Rocks,  fome  of  them  in  BlofTom  all  the  Year 
round  3  the  Flowers  whereof  are  white,  red  or 
fpeckled. 

The  African  Dwarf  Almond,  with  narrow 
Leaves  and  double  flefh-colour’d  Flowers, 
the  Almonds  whereof  are  exceeding  bitter  •, 
however,  the  Hottentots  eat  them,  after  they 
are  boil’d  in  feveral  Waters. 

The  Arum  Ethiopicum  is  alfo  found  here, 
having  a  large  round  Root,  which  bites  and 
enflames  the  Tongue  to  a  very  great  degree  3 
and  yet  the  Hottentots  eat  it  inftead  of  Bread, 
after  they  have  boiled  it  in  feveral  Waters, 
dried  it  in  the  Sun,  and  broiled  it. 

The  prickly  wild  African  Afparagus  abounds 
in  the  low  Grounds  •,  the  Stalks  whereof  are 
of  a  grafs-green,  and  very  tender,  and  tafte 
like  European  Afparagus  ;  and  thefe  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  fupply  the  Dutch .  with  in  great  Plenty, 
not  caring  for  Afparagus  themfelves. 

The  African  Night  fweet-fcented  Cranes^ 
Bill  alfo  is  met  with  here,  a  Twig  of  which, 
with  two  or  three  Flowers  upon  it,  will  per¬ 
fume  a  whole  Room  3  it  is  commonly  call’d 
Night-Flower  at  the  Cape  :  There  are  feveral 
forts  of  them,  mod  of  which  keep  clofe  fhut 
from  Sun-rife  to  Sun-fet.  Here  alfo  is  the 
African  Jafmine,  with  fingle  Leaves  and 
Flowers  like  the  common  Jafmine. 

The  African  Shrub,  with  lawrel  Leaves  j 
the  Branches  being  numerous,  and  very  clofe 
together,  they  ferve  like  Box  for  Borders  in 
the  Company’s  Gardens. 

The  Honey-Flowers,  fo  call’d  from  the 
fweet  Juice  that  diftills  from  them,  are  eaten 
both  by  Europeans  and  Hottentots,  And  here 

is 
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is  the  African  Ironwood,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  Caffiaria. 
is  as  hard  as  Iron,  and  will  fink  if  thrown  in- 
to  Water. 

The  lefier  African  Sifyrinchium,  with  a 
large  variegated  Flower,  is  found  here.  It 
has  a  Root  that  eats  like  a  Chefnut,  and  is  as 
large  as  a  Potatoe  ;  fome  of  them  white, 
others  red,  and  a  third  fort  black,  all  of  them 
of  a  delicious  Tafte,  and  very  plentiful  at  the 
Cape  in  September ,  and  the  three  following 
Months. 

Here  alfo  is  ,the  African  fweet-fcented  Spi¬ 
ne  a,  with  hairy  Leaves,  call’d,  by  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  Bucbu.  Towards  the  End  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  thefe  Leaves  begin  to  wither,  the 
Hottentots  gather  and  dry  them  in  the  Sun; 
and,  having  pulveriz’d  them,  powder  their 
Hair  and  Skins  on  all  Feftivals  and  rejoicing 
Times  with  the  Dull,  which  is  of  the  Colour 
of  Gold.  They  look  upon  this  Powder  alfo 
as  a  Remedy  for  the  Head-ach. 

There  is  a  Dwarf-Tree  at  the  Cape ,  call’d 
by  the  Dutch  Cripplewood ,  with  crooked  knotty 
Branches  ;  the  Leaves  broad,  thick  and  tough, 
and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Apple-Tree  ;  the 
Fruit  fomething  like  the  Pine-Apple  ;  the 
Bark  is  thick  and  wrinkled,  and  ufed  by  the 
Tanners  at  the  Cape ,  and  the  Phyficians  pul¬ 
verize  it,  and  give  it  their  Patients  in  Dyfen- 
teries. 

There  is  a  Root  alfo  in  this  Country,  which 
the  Hottentots  call  Kanna ,  and  will  give  almoft 
any  thing  to  purchafe  it,  a  little  of  it  railing 
the  Spirits  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe ,  which 
the  Reader  will  meet  with  an  Account  of  in  the 
firft  Volume  of  Modern  Hifiory. 
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There  grows  a  T ree  in  this  Country  alfo, 
call’d  by  the  Europeans  Stinkwood ,  from  the 
naufeous  Scent  it  gives  at  the  firft  cutting  and 
hewing  of  it  ;  but  this  Smell  goes  off  after  it 
has  lain  and  dried  fome  time.  It  is  beautifully 
clouded,  and  ufed  by  the  Dutch  Joyners  for 
Tables  and  Cabinets  j  and  the  Wood  is  alfo 
ufed  as  a  Medicine  in  fome  Diftempers. 

Exotick  The  Dutch  have  alfo  introduced  feveral 
Plants.  exotick  or  foreign  Trees  and  Plants  from  Aft  a , 
Europe  and  America  \  and  particularly  the  Fir- 
tree,  which  was  firft  brought  to  the  Cape  about 
the  Year  1690,  and  planted  in  the  Company’s 
Garden,  being  then  about  three  Foot  high, 
and  now  they  are  forty  Feet  in  height. 

Three  or  four  forts  of  Almond-Trees  alfo 
have  been  brought  hither,  which  bear  Fruit 
once  in  three  Years ;  and,  as  they  have  large 
Plantations  of  them,  yield  the  Dutch  a  con- 
fiderable  Profit. 

The  Ananas  or  Pine- Apple,  a  moft  deli¬ 
cious  Fruit  alfo,  is  planted  in  their  Gardens, 
being  of  American  ExtraTion.  If  a  Woman 
eats  of  this  Fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  it  will  make 
her  mifcarry,  ’tis  faid  :  What  the  Fruit  was, 
that  tempted  the  firft  Woman  to  tranfgrefs  in 
Paradife,  is  uncertain  ;  but  a  more  tempting 
Fruit  than  this  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in 
the  World. 

We  fee  in  their  Kitchen- Gardens  alfo,  red 
and  white  Beets,  red  and  white  Cabbages  and 
Colliflowers  :  And  here  we  meet  with  four 
forts  of  Camphire-Trees,  the  beft  whereof 
were  tranfplanted  from  Borneo ,  the  other  three 
came  from  Sumatra ,  China  and  Japan ,  and 
foon  grow  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut-Tree  j 
the  Leaves  of  a  grafs-green,  and,  being  rubb’d 
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between  the  Fingers,  fmell  ftrong  of  Cam-  CafFraria. 
phire. 

A  great  deal  of  Hemp  alfo  is  raifed  here  ; 
the  Stalk  whereof  is  almoft  as  ftrong  as  Wood. 

The  Hottentots  fmoak  the  Seeds  and  the  Leaves 
of  it  as  they  do  Tobacco,  and  fometimes  mix 
it  with  their  Tobacco:  And  here  the  Carduus 
Benedittus,  or  Blefled  Thiftle,  thrives,  and  the 
Clove  Gilliflowers,  which  were  brought  from 
Holland :  But  the  Plant  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance  is  the  Cinnamon-Tree  they  havetranf- 
planted  from  Ceylon.  This,  it  feems,  the 
Dutch  can  raife  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Climate  ; 
and  yet  the  reft  of  the  European  Nations  fcarce 
attempt  to  tranfplant  it,  at  leaft  to  any  pur- 
pofe  :  The  EngUJh  African  Company  have 
Dne  of  them  indeed,  in  a  Garden  belonging 
to  one  of  their  Forts,  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  j 
and  the  Portuguefe  have  planted  a  Walk  of 
them  in  the  fame  Country  •,  but,  ’tis  faid,  they 
durft  not  proceed  any  farther,  left  the  Dutch 
fhould  come  and  take  away  their  Country  and 
Plantation  from  them.  But  I  hope  this  is  not 
the  Cafe  of  the  Englijh  ;  we  are  not  yet  fo 
much  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Dutch ,  that 
we  dare  not  cultivate  the  fine  Spices  in  our 
own  Plantations  :  And  yet  one  would  think 
we  were  afraid  of  them,  or  we  fhould  never 
purchafe  Cinnamon  of  the  Hollander ,  at  what 
Price  he  is  pleafed  to  fet  upon  it,  and  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  raife  this  Plant  ourfelves.  Our  Eafl- 
India  Merchants  poflibly  are  ftill  frighted  at 
the  Tortures  their  Predeceflors  fuffered  under 
the  Dutch  at  Amhoyna  5  and  therefore  are  de¬ 
termined  to  fit  down  contented  under  the 
Lofs  of  that  valuable  Branch  of  their  Com¬ 
merce,  which  the  Hollander ,  by  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous  Violence,  deprived  the  Englijh  of.  But 
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Gaffraria.  to  givefome  Defcription  of  the  Cinnamon-Tree  : 
The  outward  Bark  is  rough,  and  good  for 
nothing  •,  but  this  being  taken  away,  there  is 
a  tender  inward  Bark  of  a  dark  green  Colour, 
which  being  cut  off,  and  dried  in  the  Sun, 
turns  brown,  as  we  fee  it  here  :  Within  three 
Years  the  Tree  recovers  itfelf  again,  fo  as  to 
yield  another  Crop  ;  and  the  oftener  it  is  peel’d, 
the  better  the  Cinamon  is,  till  the  Tree  grows 
very  old. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  every  Plant  the 
Dutch  have  brought  to  the  Cape ,  having  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Fruit- 
Tree,  Flower-Root  or  Herb,  that  is  of  any 
great  Value,  in  Europe  or  Afia ,  but  the  Dutch 
have  tranfplanted,  and  which  flourifh  in  great 
abundance  in  their  Colonies  here,  unlefs  it  be 
Cloves  and  Nutmegs,  and  fuch  Plants  as  re¬ 
quire  a  warmer  Sun  ;  and  therefore  I  fhall 
proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  the  Ani- 
Quadru-  mals  that  are  found  in  this  Part  of  Africa ,  and 
peds.  firft  of  their  Quadrupeds. 

The  Lion.  The  Lion  is  frequently  feen  here,  whofe 
Strength  and  ftately  Gait  have  obtain’d  him 
the  Title  of  the  King  of  Beafts :  His  Shin¬ 
bones,  ’tis  faid,  after  they  are  dried,  are  as 
hard  and  folid  as  a  Flint,  and  us’d  in  the 
fame  manner  to  ftrike  Fire  with  :  When  he 
falls  upon  Man  or  Beaft,  he  firft  knocks  them 
down  with  his  Paw,  and  deprives  his  Prey 
of  all  Senfation,  before  ever  he  touches  it  with 
his  Teeth,  roaring  moft  terribly  at  the  time 
he  gives  the  mortal  Blow.  Kolhen  relates, 
that  when  he  refided  at  the  Cape,  a  Soldier, 
who  flood  Centinel  before  his  Officer’s  Tent, 
was  thus  knock’d  down  by  a  Lion,  and  car¬ 
ried  off:  And  that  he  knew  another  Lion 
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knock  down  a  middle-fiz’d  Ox,  and  jump 
over  a  brick  Wall  with  him  of  a  confiderable 
Height.  When  a  Lyon  is  enrag’d  or  hungry, 
he  eredts  and  fhakes  his  dreadful  Main,  and 
lalhes  his  Back  and  Sides  with  his  Tail,  threat- 
ning  Deftrudtion  to  all  that  come  in  his  Way  ; 
but  this  the  Traveller  feluom  difcovers,  till  ’tis 
too  late  to  avoid  him  ;  for  the  noble  Brute 
frequently  lies  lurking  in  Thickets  and  Bufhes, 
till  his  Prey  approaches  pretty  near  him  ;  but, 
if  he  does  not  fhake  his  Main,  or  move  his 
Tail,  ’tis  faid,  a  Traveller  may  eafily  pafs  by 
him.  A  Hcrle  will  run  full  Speed,  if  ever  he 
fees  a  Lion  $  and,  if  he  has  a  Rider  upon  his 
Back,  will  endeavour  to  throw  him,  to  get 
away  the  falter  :  And,  indeed,  the  beft  Thing 
-a  Traveller  can  do  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  is  to  quit 
his  Horfe  ;  for  the  Lion  will  follow  the  Horfe, 
and  pafs  by  his  Mafter.  I  am  almoft  afraid 
to  relate  another  Story  after  Mr.  Kolben ,  tho’ 
he  be  a  Traveller  of  as  good  Credit,  as  moft 
I  have  met  with  ;  for,  as  he  did  not  fee  the 
Adventure,  perhaps  he  was  impofed  upon. 

'  The  Paffage  is  this :  He  fays,  two  brifk  young 
Fellows,  walking  in  the  Fields  near  the  Cape , 
.  a  Lion  rufhed  on  them  from  his  Covert,  aim- 
'  ing  at  one  of  them  the  mortal  Blow  ^  but  the 
'  Fellow,  jumping  nimbly  on  one  fide,  the  Lion 
'  miffed  him  :  Whereupon  the  Man  catch’d  hold 
of  his  Main  with  one  hand,  and,  running  the 
;  other  into  his  Mouth,  held  the  Bead  fait  by 
the  Tongue,  till  his  Comrade  fhot  him  ;  but, 
as  I  obferv’d  before,  I  muff  leave  the  Story 
on  this  Reverend  Gentleman’s  Credit,  who 
relates  it  as  tho’  he  believed  it  himfelf  •,  how- 
ever,  he  might  be  impofed  upon.  Fie  adds, 
that  he  has  eaten  of  the  Flefh  of  a  Lion  feve- 
Vol.  XXVII.  T  ral 
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CafFraria.  ral  times  •,  that  it  tallies  fomething  like  Venifon,’ 

'  and  is  very  innocent  Food.  It  is  needlefs  to 
give  a  particular  Defcription  of  this  noble 
Animal,  fince  we  never  are  without  fome  of 
the  Species  here  in  England. 

TheTy-  The  Tyger  and  Leopard  alfo  are  among 
£er-  the  wild  Bealls  at  the  Cape :  They  are  very 
much  alike,  only  the  Tyger  is  larger,  and  dif- 
tinguilh’d  by  Rings  of  black  Hair,  enclofing 
yellow  Spots  •,  whereas  the  black  Streaks  of  a 
Leopard  are  of  the  Form  of  a  Crefcent,  with 
an  opening :  The  Heads  of  both  are  much 
like  that  of  a  Cat,  and  they  have  terrible 
Whifkers  :  They  feldom  run  fairly  at  their 
Prey,  but  lie  concealed  in  Covert,  and  jump 
upon  it  as  a  Cat  does  upon  a  Moufe:  The 
Flefh  of  both  is  very  white  and  tender,  and, 
according  to  fome,  preferable  to  Veal.  Sir 
Edward  Winter ,  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George 
in  the  Eafi- Indies,  was  furpriz’d  by  a  Tyger 
as  he  was  hunting  *,  but,  as  the  Bead  flew  up 
at  him,  he  grafp’d  the  Creature  fo  clofe  in  his 
Arms  that  it  could  not  breathe  ;  and,  falling 
with  the  Tyger  into  a  Pond,  he  drown’d  the 
Brute,  without  receiving  any  manner  of  Harm } 
for  which  King  Charles  II.  knighted  him,  at 
his  Return  to  England  3  and  the  Family  have 
ever  fince  carry’d  a  Tyger  in  their  Arms. 
Mr.  Kolhen  alfo  relates.  That  one  Bowman ,  a 
Burgher  at  the  Cape ,  walking  alone  in  the 
Fields,  a  Tyger  leap’d  up  at  his  Throat  j  but 
th t  Dutchman  feizing  the  Brute,  and  draggling 
with  him  upon  the  Ground,  and  drawing  a 
Knife  out  of  his  Pocket,  cut  the  Tyger’s 
Throat  3  but  was  himfelf  fo  grievoufly  torn 
and  wounded,  that  it  was  a  great  while  belore 
he  recover’d.  He  tells  us  alfo.  That  when  he 
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was  at  the  Cape  in  1708,  an  He  and  She-  Caffi-aria. 
Leopard,  with  three  young  ones,  enter’d  a 
Sheep-fold  •,  and,  having  kill'd  and  fuck’d  the 
Blood  of  near  a  hundred  Sheep,  tore  a  Carcafe 
in  three  Pieces,  and  gave  each  of  their  young 
ones  a  Piece  :  After  which,  each  of  the  old 
Leopards  took  a  Carcafe,  and  were  marching 
off;  but  being  way-laid  by  the  Owners  and 
their  Servants  with  Arms,  the  Female  and  the 
three  young  ones  were  killed  ;  but  the  Male 
broke  thro1,  and  made  his  Efcape. 

The  Elephants  of  this  Part  of  Africa,  Kol-  The  Ele- 
len  fays,  are  larger  than  thole  of  any  other  Phant* 
Country  (but  I  believe  he  is  miftaken,  thofe  of 
Pegu  and  Siam  are  faid  to  be  larger  : )  Their 
Teeth  weigh  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Pound  ;  and  their  Strength  is  fcarce  to 
be  conceived.  Kolben  fays,  one  of  them  being 
yok’d  to  a  Ship  at  the  Cape ,  that  was  careening 
there,  fairly  drew  it  along  the  Strand :  They 
are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Foot  in  Height,  and 
fome  lay  a  great  deal  more  ■,  the  Female  is  much 
;lefs  than  the  Male,  and  has  its  Breads  or  Dugs 
between  its  Fore-Legs :  Their  ufual  Food  is 
;Grafs,  Herbs  and  Roots,  and  the  tender  Twigs 
tof  Trees  and  Shrubs;  and,  if  they  meet  with  a 
-Corn-field,  they  will  devour  a  great  deal  of 
the  Grain,  as  has  been  related  already  :  They 
-pull  up  every  thing  with  their  Trunk,  which 
Terves  as  a  Hand  to  feed  themfelves ;  and  with 
this  they  fuck  up  Water,  and  empty  it  into 
ffieir  Mouths :  But,  having  defcribed  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals  already,  in  treating  of  India ,  in  the  firlt, 
fecond,  and  third  Volumes  of  Modern  Hijlory , 
it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  more  of  them  here. 

The  Rhinoceros  alfo  is  to  be  met  with  at  The  Rh;_ 
the  Cape.  This  Animal  is  fomething  lefs  than  noceros. 
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the  Elephant,  but  of  equal,  if  not  greater. 
Strength  }  at  leaf!:,  the  Elephant  runs  away  and 
avoids  him,  whenever  he  difcovers  him  :  His 
Skin  refembles  that  of  the  Elephant,  being 
without  Hair  ,  of  a  dark  Afh-colour,  enclining 
to  black,  and  lo  hard  that  fcarce  any  Weapon 
will  pierce  it  ^  but  he  is  not  arm’d  with  Scales, 
as  our  Painters  frequently  reprefent  him  •,  tho’ 
the  Scars  and  Scratches  he  gets  by  forcing  his 
Way  thro’  the  thick  Woods,  look  fomething 
like  Scales  at  a  diftance :  He  has  a  Snout  like 
a  Hog  ;  upon  which  there  grows  a  foiid  Horn, 
of  a  dark-grey  Colour,  that  turns  upwards  a 
little,  being  from  a  Foot  to  two  Foot  in  length  \ 
with  this,  when  he  is  enrag’d,  he  rends  up  the 
Earth,  and  toffes  it  over  his  Head,  as  he  does 
the  Stones  that  lie  in  his  Way,  throwing  them 
to  a  great  diftance  behind  him  :  On  his  Fore¬ 
head  he  has  another  convex  Horn,  almoft  of 
the  Shape  and  Size  of  a  Hat-crown  :  He  has 
the  Senfe  of  fmelling  very  quick  •,  and,  when 
he  has  the  Scent  of  his  Prey  in  the  Wind,  forces 
his  Way  to  it,  in  a  diredt  Line,  thro5  the  thick- 
eft  Woods,  tearing  up  every  thing  that  ob- 
ftrudts  his  Faffage,  grunting  as  he  goes  like  a 
Flog  ;  but  is  difcover’d  the  fooneft  by  his 
throwing  about  the  Stones,  and  breaking  his 
Way  thro’  the  Thickets :  He  feldom  falls  up¬ 
on  a  Man,  unlefs  he  has  a  red  Coat  on  ;  and 
then  he  attacks  him  with  all  his  Fury,  flinging 
him  over  his  Head  with  fuch  Force,  that  he  is 
kill’d,  or  render’d  infenfible,  by  the  Fall ;  and 
then,  according  to  Kolben ,  with  his  rough 
prickly  Tongue  licks  the  Flefh  off  his  Bones : 
His  Eyes  are  very  fmall,  and  he  looks  only 
right  forward,  not  eafily  turning  his  Neck  ; 
and  tho’  he  is  pretty  fwift  of  Foot,  a  Travel- 
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ler,  by  a  fudden  Turn,  may  avoid  him  •,  for  Caffraria. 
then  he  lofes  Sight  of  the  Man.  Our  Reve- 
rend  Author  allures  us,  he  has  experienced  this 
himfelf,  having  met  a  Rhinoceros  more  than 
once  in  all  his  Fury  :  But  this  does  not  feem  to 
agree  with  the  Obfervation  Mr.  Kolben  makes 
juft  before.  That  a  Rhinoceros  would  not  at¬ 
tack  a  Man  unlefs  he  was  in  a  red  Coat  ;  for, 

I  prefume,  this  Reverend  Writer  wore  black. 

The  Rhinoceros  does  not  feed  much  on  Grafs  ; 
but  delights  more  in  Broom,  Shrubs  or  Thiftles  : 

The  Flefh  of  this  Beaft  is  frequently  eaten  ; 
and  his  Horn,  his  Skin,  and  his  Blood  are 
ufed  in  Medicine:  The  Horn,  Kolben  aftures 
us  from  his  own  Experience,  will  not  endure 
the  Touch  of  Poifon  :  They  make  Cups  of  it 
at  the  Cape,  tipped  with  Gold  and  Silver  ;  and 
if  Wine  be  pour’d  into  one  of  them,  it  will 
immediately  rife  and  bubble  up,  as  if  it  boil’d  •, 
and  if  there  be  Poifon  in  it,  the  Cup  will  fplit : 

If  Poifon  be  put  into  one  of  theie  Cups  alone, 
it  immediately  flies  in  pieces.  They  carefully 
preferve  the  very  Chippings  of  the  Florn,  be¬ 
ing  efteem’d  a  good  Remedy  in  Convulfions, 
Fainting-Fits,  and  other  Difeafes :  The  Blood 
alfo  is  dry’d  and  preferv’d  by  their  Phyficians, 
being  of  great  Service  in  Gbftrudtions. 

There  are  wild  Dogs,  not  unlike  Englifh  Wild 
Hounds,  that  hunt  in  Packs  near  the  Cape ,  ^ °§s • 
without  a  Huntfman,  or  any  thing  to  diredt 
1  them  but  their  Appetites  chafing  almoft  every 
>  thing  that  falls  in  their  Way,  even  Lions  and 
Tygers  are  fometimes  attack’d  by  them,  and 
over-power’d  by  their  Numbers:  They  will 
’  hurt  no  Man,  and  Travellers  are  very  glad  to 
fee  them,  being  aflur’d  there  are  no  wild  Beafts 
pear  the  Place  where  they  are.  Both  the  Dutch 
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CafFraria.  and  the  Hottentots  follow  thefe  Dogs,  when 

'“"'V—-'  they  fee  them  chacing  their  Prey  ;  which,  when 
they  have  run  down,  they  will  fuffer  any  Man 
to  take  it  from  them,  without  fnarling  :  The 
Flefh  the  Hottentots  get  by  this  means  they  eat, 
and  the  Dutch  fait  it  up,  and  give  it  to  their 
Slaves.  But  as  much  Friends  as  thefe  Dogs  are 
to  Men,  they  worry  and  kill  greater  Numbers 
of  their  Sheep  than  any  other  wild  Animals,  if 
the  Shepherds  happen  to  be  out  of  the  Way. 
Kolben  relates,  he  has  known  them  worry  above 
fourfcore  at  a  time  in  one  Flock  tho’  they 
don’t  eat  up  more  than  five  or  fix  perhaps. 

Wolves.  There  are  two  forts  of  Wolves  at  the  Cape  ; 

the  one  like  the  European  Wolf,  and  the  other 
call’d  the  Tyger-Wolf,  fuppofed  to  be  begot 
between  a  Tyger  and  a  Wolf:  His  Head  is 
broad  like  a  Bull-dog’s  ;  his  Nole  and  Eyes 
large  ;  his  Hair  fhagged,  and  lpotted  like  a 
T yger’s :  He  has  large  Claws,  which  he  draws 
in  like  a  Cat,  and  a  fhort  Tail }  keeps  ail 
Day  in  his  Den,  and  preys  only  in  the  Night  j 
when  he  keeps  fuch  a  difmal  howling,  that  he 
frequently  alarms  the  Hottentot  Dogs,  who 
drive  him  away  ;  but  if  he  gets  into  a  Flock 
of  Sheep,  he  ulually  kills  two  or  three  of 
them  ;  and,  having  eaten  as  much  as  he  cares 
for,  carries  off  a  Carcafe.  The  Lion,  as  well 
as  the  Leopard  and  Tyger,  frequently  hunt 
thefe  Wolves,  and  tear  them  to  pieces  if  they 
catch  them. 

Buffaloes.  There  are  great  Numbers  of  Buffaloes  in 
the  Hottentot  Countries,  larger  than  the  Buffa¬ 
loes  of  Europe  \  being  of  a  brownifh  red, 
and  having  fhort  Horns  that  turn  inwards, 
and  almoft  meet:  Their  Hides  are  fo  hard  and 
tough,  that  a  Musket-Ball  will  fcarce  enter 
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them  •,  if  a  Gun  be  let  off  at  a  Buffaloe,  he  Caffraria. 
will  run  with  the  utmoft  Rage  at  the  Man  that 
fires  it ;  neither  Fire  nor  Water  will  ftop  him. 

Kolben  relates,  that  one  of  thefe  Creatures  jump’d 
into  the  Sea  after  a  Man  that  had  attack’d  him  j 
and  he  had  no  way  to  efcape  but  by  diving, 
till  the  enraged  Beaft  loft  Sight  of  him.  The 
Flefti  of  a  Buffaloe  is  not  fo  tender  as  that  of 
an  Ox. 

The  Elk  is  alfo  found  in  the  Hottentot  Coun-  The  Elk. 
tries :  He  is  about  five  Foot  in  Height  •,  has 
a  fine  (lender  Neck,  and  a  beautiful  Head,  not 
much  unlike  that  of  a  Deer :  His  Horns  are 
about  a  Foot  long,  rough  and  twifted  towards 
the  lower  Part  •,  but  fmooth  and  pointed  at 
the  Ends  :  The  Hair  of  his  Body  fmooth  and 
foft,  and  of  an  Afti-colour  j  his  Legs  long 
and  (lender,  and  his  Tail  about  a  Foot  long: 

His  Flefti  is  good  either  roafted  or  boil’d,  and 
much  like  tender  Beef :  He  frequents  the 
Mountains,  and  will  climb  the  fteepeft  Rocks 
with  great  Celerity  but  fometimes  comes 
down  into  the  Valleys,  and  does  confiderable 
Mifchief  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Europeans , 
who  thereupon  fet  Traps  for  the  Beaft,  or  (hoot 
him. 

(  The  European  Afies  are  common  at  the  ^  ^ne 
Cape  but  there  is  another  wild  Animal,  which  wi:d  Afc. 
goes  by  the  Name  of  an  Afs,  which  has  no¬ 
thing  like  that  Creature  but  his  long  Ears  ^  (or 
he  is  a  well-made,  beautiful,  lively  Beaft  j  of 
the  Size  of  an  ordinary  Saddle-Horfe  j  his 
Hair  foft  and  (leek  }  and  there  runs  on  the 
Ridge  of  his  Back  a  black  Streak,  from  his 
Mane  to  his  Tail  •,  and,  from  the  Ridge  of  his 
Back  down  to  his  Belly,  fall  feveral  Streaks  of 
various  Colours,  forming  fo  many  Circles : 

His 
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His  Head,  Ears,  Mane  and  Tail  alfo  have 
J  Streaks  of  white  and  brown  ^  and  he  is  thought 
to  exceed  a  Horfe  in  Swiftnefs :  Such  of  them 
as  are  taken  alive,  are  fold  at  an  extravagant 
Price  •,  but  there  is  no  Inftance  of  their  being 
broke  for  the  Saddle,  or  for  any  other  Ufe: 
It  is  their  Beauty,  and  the  Difficulty  of  taking 
them  alive,  that  makes  them  fo  much  valued. 
Kolben  fays,  he  has  feen  great  Numbers  of 
them  running  wild  in  the  Hottentot  Countries. 

The  common  Roe -buck  and  the  European 
Goat  alfo  are  found  here  •,  but  they  have  ano¬ 
ther  Goat,  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  and  as  large 
as  a  red  Deer  j  his  Beard  is  long  and  graceful  j 
his  Legs  long  •,  his  Horns  not  fo  long  as  thofe 
of  the  common  Goat,  but  finely  turn’d  in 
Rings  till  near  the  Point :  Their  Flefh  is  faid 
to  be  pretty  good,  but  lean  ;  and  they  are 
oftner  killed  for  their  Skins,  than  for  Food. 

There  are  another  fort  of  Goats,  not  much 
differing  in  Size  or  Shape  from  the  former  -7 
fpotted  red,  white  and  brown  :  Their  Beards 
alfo  very  long,  and  of  a  brown  red. 

There  is  ftill  a  third  fort  of  the  fame  Size, 
with  a  Streak  of  White  from  Head  to  Tail  on 
their  Backs,  and  other  white  Streaks  croffing 
this,  and  running  down  on  each  Side  •,  the 
Hair  on  all  other  Parts  of  the  Bodies  grey, 
with  little  Touches  of  Red,  and  long  grey 
Beards.  The  Flefh  of  thefe  is  faid  to  exceed 
that  of  Venifon. 

The  Dutch  have  replenifh’d  their  Settlements 
with  European  Hogs,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
Indian  black  Breed  without  B  riffles,  whofe  Bel¬ 
lies  almofc  touch  the  Ground  :  They  have  very 
few'  wild  Hogs  like  thofe  in  Europe  *,  but  there 
is  another  fort  called  an  Earth -Hog,  from  his 
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digging  himfelf  a  Den,  and  lying  commonly  Cnffraria. 
under  Ground  •,  of  a  red  Colour,  and  Tooth-  v-  ^ 
lefs  j  for  which  reafon,  ’tis  faid,  he  feeds 
chiefly  upon  Ants,  which  he  catches  in  this 
manner :  He  lays  himfelf  down  among  their 
little  Hills,  and  putting  out  his  Tongue, 
which  is  of  an  unreafonable  Length,  the  Ants 
get  upon  it  ;  and,  being  fo  clammy  that  they 
can’t  get  off  again,  he  lies  ftill  till  he  has 
got  a  good  Number,  and  then  draws  it  in 
and  fwallows  them :  After  which  he  lays  the 
fame  Bait  for  more.  Both  Europeans  and  Hot¬ 
tentots  frequently  hunt  him  j  he  is  a  poor  de¬ 
fenceless  Creature,  having  neither  Teeth  or 
Claws,  and  is  eaflly  knock’d  down  with  an 
ordinary  Club. 

The  Porcupine  is  another  Animal  very  com-  Pcrcu- 
mon  at  the  Cape  \  the  Body  of  it  about  three  pines' 
Foot  long,  and  two  Foot  high  :  His  Head  and 
Feet  refemble  a  Hare’s,  and  his  Ears  are  not  un¬ 
like  thofe  of  a  Man  •,  when  he  is  bowel’d,  he 
weighs  about  twenty  Pound.  But  what  is  molt 
remarkable  in  this  Animal,  is  a  Wood  of 
'Quills,  with  which  his  Back  and  every  Part 
of  him,  except  his  Belly,  is  cover’d  :  They 
•are  about  the  length  of  a  Goofe-quill  ;  but 
ftrait,  hard  and  without  Feathers,  and,  grow¬ 
ing  lefs  and  lefs  from  the  middle  to  the  end, 
,'terminate  in  a  fharp  Point,  the  longeft  being 
towards  his  Rump  :  Thefe  Quills  lye  dole 
to  his  Body,  unlefs  when  he  is  attack’d  by 
Man  or  Beaft  j  and  then  he  fets  them  up  and 
appears  of  a  round  Form,  not  much  unlike 
a  Hedge- hog,  enclofed  with  his  Bridles,  and, 
like  the  Parthian ,  fights  retiring  from  the 
Foe,  at  whom  he  fhoots  his  pointed  Quills, 
till  he  is  almoft  naked  }  but  can  give  no 
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Caffraria.  dangerous  Wounds,  unlefs  he  happens  to  hit 

v — v— — '  his  Purfuers  in  the  Eyes :  His  Quills  might 
poflibly  ftick  in  the  Flefh  of  a  naked  Man  ; 
but  not  go  deep  enough  to  do  him  any  con- 
fiderable  Miichief.  The  Europeans  frequent¬ 
ly  fet  him  down  in  an  enclofed  Yard  or  Gar¬ 
den,  and  run  after  him  in  Sport,  till  the  Crea¬ 
ture  has  fhot  away  all  his  Quills  at  them  : 
The  Flefh  of  a  Porcupine  is  well  tailed,  and 
efteem’d  wholefome  Food. 

Monkeys.  They  have  large  Monkeys  or  Baboons  in  the 
Hottentot  Countries ;  but  thefe  are  Animals  fo 
well  known  every  where,  that  they  need  not  a 
particular  Defcription.  They  frequently  rob 
the  Dutch  Gardens  at  the  Cape  in  Troops  * 
which,  ’tis  faid,  they  manage  with  a  great  deal 
of  Artifice,  fetting  their  Centinels  at  every 
Avenue,  to  prevent  Surprize,  and  planting  a 
Line  of  their  Camrades,  from  the  Orchard,  or 
Garden,  to  the  Hills:  That  they  tofs  the  Fruit 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  thereby  make  a 
furprizing  Difpatch  in  pilfering  a  Garden. 
When  their  Centinels  difcover  any  Perfon  ap¬ 
proaching,  they  fet  up  a  great  Cry,  and  alarm 
the  reft,  who  immediately  take  to  their  Heels ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  young  ones  amongft  ’em, 
they  jump  upon  the  Backs  of  the  old  ones,  and 
are  carried  oft":  But,  ’tis  faid,  they  fometimes 
get  lb  drunk  in  robbing  a  Vineyard,  that  they 
are  eafily  taken.  The  Dutch  frequently  tame 
thefe  Animals,  which  ferve  them  in  the  place 
of  FIoufe-Dogs,  and  are  extremely  watchful  in 
the  Night-time. 

Horfes.  There  are  fome  wild  Horfes  in  the  Hottentot 
Countries ;  but  I  don’t  find  any  of  them  have 
been  tam’d  or  broke  by  the  Dutch.  They  had 
indeed  brought  over  Perfian  Horfes,  before 

they 
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they  difcover’d  them  ;  which  are  multiplied  to  Caffraria. 
that  degree,  that  fome  European  Planters  have  v— '“V— * 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  Perfian  Breed,  and 
many  of  them  thirty  or  forty.  Thefe  Perfian 
Horfes  are  generally  fmall,  and  of  a  Chefnut 
Colour. 

There  is  a  Creature  at  the  Cape  alfo,  call’d  Sea-Cow. 
by  the  Dutch  a  Sea-Cow ;  but  it  always  feeds 
on  >  Grafs  a-fhore  ( according  to  Kolben )  and 
only  runs  into  the  Sea  for  its  Security.  The 
Head  of  this  Animal  refembles  rather  that  of 
a  Horfe,  than  a  Cow,  and  is  called  by  feveral 
Writers  a  Sea- Horfe.  Kolben  allures  us,  it  is 
as  large  as  a  Rhinoceros,  and  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour  •,  but  the  Legs  fomething  fhorter.  The 
Noltrils  of  the  Creature  are  very  large,  out  of 
which  it  fpouts  Water  when  it  rifes  out  of  the 
Sea,  or  from  the  Bottom  of  a  River  :  The 
Legs  are  Ihort,  and  all  of  a  Thicknefs,  and 
:he  Hoof  is  not  cloven  :  The  Tail  is  like 
:hat  of  an  Elephant,  with  very  little  Hair  on 
t  j  and  it  has  no  Hair  at  all  on  the  Body : 

Fhe  Female  fuckles  its  young  ones,  as  another 
iTow  does.  Kolben  relates,  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  feen  them  fuckle  their  Calves,  which 
vere  about  the  Size  of  ordinary  Sheep.  The 
>kin  of  a  Sea-Cow  is  tough,  and  near  an  Inch 
hick,  fo  that  a  Mulket-Ball  will  fcarce  pene- 
rate  it ;  and  therefore  they  ufually  aim  at  the 
dead,  which  may  be  fradtur’d  by  a  Bullet. 

On  each  Under-Jaw  this  Animal  has  two 
arge  Teeth  or  Tulhes,  the  one  ftrait,  and 
he  other  crooked,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
row’s-horn,  and  running  a  Foot  and  a  half 
)ut  of  its  Mouth  •,  thefe  Teeth  weigh,  each  of 
hem,  about  ten  Pound,  and  are  exceeding 
ivhite,  and  never  change  yellow,  as  the  Ivory 
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Caffiraria.  of  Elephants  Teeth  does,  and  therefore  are 
more  valuable. 

The  Sea-Cow,  raifing  her  Head  out  of  the 
Water,  fmells  a  Man  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
and,  if  fhe  perceives  any  one  near  the  Shore, 
drives  down  again,  fpouting  up  the  Water 
from  her  Noftrils  like  a  Whale:  After  which, 
fhe  goes  to  the  Bottom,  and  does  not  venture 
up  again  a  great  while :  Therefore,  if  a  Man 
difcovers  the  Head  of  the  Beaft  above  Water, 
he  mult  fire  that  inftant  •,  fhe  certainly  dives 
out  of  his  reach,  if  fhe  turns  her  Head  to¬ 
wards  him.  When  fhe  is  wounded  in  a  River, 
or  near  the  Sea-fhore,  they  follow  her  inBoats 
by  the  Blood  ;  and,  with  Hooks  and  grapling 
Irons,  fifh  up  the  Carcafe,  which  is  faid  to 
be  a  good  Load  for  a  Waggon  :  The  Flefh 
of  this  Creature  is  fo  much  admired  by  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape ,  that  they  will  give  twelve 
or  fifteen  Pence  a  Pound  for  it  :  The  Leaf 
and  other  Fat  is  valued  as  much  as  the  Lean, 
being  melted  and  ufed  like  Butter  in  Cookery, 
and  fome  eat  it  with  Bread.  It  is  reckon’d 
alfo  an  excellent  Remedy  in  Cafe  of  a  Surfeit, 
or  a  Redundancy  of  Humours.  This  Animal 
has  been  conjebtur’d  by  fome  of  the  Learned, 
to  be  the  Behemoth  in  Job  ;  while  others  take 
the  Whale,  the  Elephant,  or  the  Rhinoceros, 
for  the  Behemoth  the  Ancients  call’d  it  the 
Hippopotamus . 

The  Stink-  The  Stinkbingfem ,  as  the  Dutch  call  it, 
bwgfem,  feems  to  be  an  Animal  peculiar  to  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  Country,  and  to  have  obtained  its  Name 
from  the  flunking  Scents  it  emits  from  its  Po- 
fteriors  •,  which  are  fuch,  that  neither  Man  or 
Beaft  can  bear  them.  This  is  the  Creature’s  ! 
beft  Defence  when  it  is  purfued  :  The  very 
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Dogs  will  defert  the  Chafe,  rub  their  Nofes,  Caffraria. 
and  howl  when  the  Beaft  lets  fly  •,  and  a  Man 
is  perfe&ly  ftifled  with  the  naufeous  Stench. 

The  Butch  fometimes  fhoot  it,  but  no-body 
dares  take  it  up  ;  for  it  has  been  found,  that, 
if  a  Perfon  but  touch  the  Carcafe,  all  the 
wafhing  in  the  World  will  not  fweeten  him 
again  for  fome  time ;  and  no  Man  living  can 


bear  him  in  his  Company. 

From  the  four-footed  Animals,  I  proceed  Fowls  and 
to  defcribe  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  of  Eirds‘ 
the  feather’d  Race,  in  the  Hottentot  Countries  ; 
and  firft  their  Eagles.  There  is  one  fort  ofFaSles. 
them,  which  the  Dutch  call  the  Dung-Bird, 
from  his  tearing  out  the  Guts  and  Entrails  of 
Animals.  If  thefe  Eagles  find  an  Ox  or  Cow 
laid  down,  they  fall  upon  the  Beaft  in  great 
Numbers,  make  a  Hole  in  the  Belly  of  it 
with  their  Bills  and  Talons,  and  perfectly  fcoop 
out  the  infide  of  it,  leaving  nothing  but  a  bare 
Skeleton  cover’d  with  the  Hide.  The  Fea¬ 
thers  of  thefe  Eagles  are  moft  of  them  black  j 
but  fome  of  a  light  Grey :  The  Body  of  one 
of  them  is  fomething  larger  than  a  wild  Goofe, 
and  the  Bills  large,  and  bent  like  a  Hawk’s. 

When  thefe  Birds  are  looking  for  their  Prey, 
they  mount  up  almoft  out  of  Sight  and, 
when  they  have  difeover’d  it,  they  fall  down 
upon  the  Animal  in  an  inftant,  and,  by  their 
Numbers,  overpower  the  largeft  Cattle. 

They  have  another  Eagle  in  the  Hottentot 
Countries,  call’d  by  the  Europeans  Aquila 
Anatoria ,  or  the  Duck-Eagle ,  becaufe  he 
preys  upon  the  Ducks  :  And  there  is  ftill  a 
third  fort,  call’d  the  Bone  or  Shell-breaker , 
that  delights  in  the  Flefh  of  the  Land- Tor- 
tojfe.  When  this  Ragle  has  feiz’d  one  of  thefe 
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CafFraria.  Animals,  he  carries  the  unfortunate  Captive 
■ j  Up  a  great  Height  5  and,  letting  his  Prey  fall 
upon  a  Rock,  breaks  the  Shell  in  pieces,  and 
has  no  more  Trouble  in  getting  at  the  Meat. 

Flamingos.  There  is  an  exceeding  beautiful  Fowl  at 
the  Cape^  call'd  by  the  Dutch  Flamingos ,  and, 
by  Mr.  Ray,  Phanicopterus ,  larger  than  a 
Swan,  and  its  Head  and  Neck  as  white  as 
Snow.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Wings  are  of 
a  flame  Colour,  and  the  lower  black  :  The 
Legs  longer  than  thofe  of  a  Hern,  and  web¬ 
footed  like  a  Goofe :  They  filh  in  Ponds  and 
Rivers  in  the  Day-time,  and  at  Night  retire 
to  the  Hills  :  They  are  frequently  kill’d  by 
the  Europeans  at  the  Cape ,  their  Flelh  being 
efteemed  very  good.  Here  are  allb  abundance 

Wild  of  wild  Geefe,  that  are  very  eafily  taken  ;  and 

Geefe.  their  Flelh  fo  good,  that  tame  Geefe  are  in 
no  Efteem  at  the  Cape. 

Qftriches.  There  is  no  Country  that  abounds  more  in 
Oftriches  than  that  near  the  Cape  :  This  is 
the  largeft  Fowl  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  the 
Neck  is  very  long,  the  Bill  fhort  and  point¬ 
ed  ,  the  Legs  thick  and  ftrong  ^  the  Feet  clo¬ 
ven,  with  which  tney  will  ftrike  a  very  fmart 
Blow  ,  their  Feathers  are  fometimes  black 
and  fometimes  white,  and  of  a  very  great 
Value  in  Europe ,  being  exceeding  ornamen¬ 
tal  :  The  Eggs  are  as  big  as  a  Child’s  Head  ; 
the  Hen  lays  her  Eggs  in  the  Sand  j  but 
they  are  not  hatch’d  by  the  Sand  alone,  as 
fome  have  given  out :  ’Tis  true,  that  the 
Oftrich  covers  up  her  Eggs  with  the  Sand 
on  the  Shore,  till  fhe  fits  j  but  then  the  Cock 
and  Flen  take  it  by  turns  to  fit  on  the  Eggs, 
and  very  feldom  leave  them  both  at  a  time  : 
Neither  do  they  leave  their  young  ones  to  Ihift 

for 
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for  themfelves  when  they  are  hatch’d  ;  for  Caffraria. 
their  Chickens  cannot  walk  till  fome  time  af- 
ter  they  are  out  of  the  Shell :  In  this  feeble 
State  the  old  ones  feed  them,  and,  when  they 
:an  run,  if  any  Perfon  attacks  their  young  ones 
with  Arms,  the  old  ones  have  Courage  enough 
:o  retaliate  the  Injury,  and  will  put  a  Man 
lard  to  it  to  defend  himfelf:  The  Oftricn  can- 
lot  fly,  but,  with  the  Affiftance  of  its  Wings, 
makes  fuch  Speed  when  it  is  purfued,  that 
1  Man  muft  be  well  mounted  to  overtake  it. 

[t  has  been  faid,  that  an  Oftrich  will  digeft 
Pieces  of  Iron  or  Pebble-ftones  ;  and  it  is  true 
:hat  an  Oftrich  will  fwallow  them,  but  they 
ilways  come  out  as  they  went  in,  without  any 
Alteration  of  the  Shape  or  Size. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  Hawks  in  the  Hawks. 
Hottentot  Countries  ;  but  this  being  a  Sport 
the  Dutch  don’t  feem  to  delight  in,  or  the 
Natives  know  any  thing  of,  they  are  never 
tam’d  or  taught  to  fly  at  Game. 

Pheafants  are  common  at  the  Cape  ;  and  Pheafants. 
:he  Way  of  taking  them,  according  to  Kol- 
'?en,  very  particular  :  He  fays,  that  when 
hey  fee  them  feeding,  they  advance  behind  a 
Piece  of  Canvas,  on  which  a  Pheafant  is  paint- 
id,  and  by  this  Stratagem  come  fo  near  the 
3ird  that  they  can  throw  a  Net  over  it. 

They  have  alio,  in  this  Part  of  Africa ,  °ther 
Turkeys,  Peacocks,  Ducks,  Snipes,  Larks, Fow,s* 
Blackbirds,  Thrulhes,  Finches,  Canary-birds, 

Pigeons,  wild  and  tame  Swallows,  Sparrows, 
ind  almoft  every  Fowl  and  Bird  we  meet  with 
n  Europe  *,  but,  as  thefe  are  all  well  known, 
hey  need  no  particular  Defcription. 

Of  the  Reptiles  and  Infefts  about  the  Cape  Reptiles 
)f  Good  Hope  their  Serpents  are  the  largeft,  and  in- 
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of  which  they  have  great  Variety  *,  particularly 
the  Afp,  a  Serpent  of  an  Afh  Colour,  fpeck- 
led  with  red  and  yellow  Spots  •,  the  Head 
and  Neck  broad,  and,  near  the  Eyes,  a  fiefhy 
Protuberance  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Hazel-nut, 
fome  of  them  feveral  Yards  in  Length. 

The  Eye-Serpent,  fo  call’d  from  light 
Specks  that  appear  like  Eyes  on  his  black 
Skin.  This  is  alfo  call’d  fometimes  the  Dart- 
Serpent  >  from  its  darting  or  ffiooting  himfelf 
forward  with  great  Swiftnefs.  There  is  alfo  a 
Tree-Serpent,  which  has  obtained  its  Name 
from  winding  itfelf  round  the  Branches  of 
Trees,  which  it  fo  refembles  in  colour,  that 
Men  are  frequently  bitten  and  furpriz’d  by  it, 
taking  the  Creature  for  Part  of  the  T ree. 

The  Difpa-fs,  fo  call’d  from  the  violent 
Thirft  it  occafions  in  thofe  that  are  bitten  by 
it,  alfo  is  found  here  j  as  is  the  Cobre  Capelle 
or  Hairy  Serpent,  according  to  Kolben ,  which 
the  Reader  will  find  defcriffd  in  the  third  Vo¬ 
lume  of  Modern  Hijiory. 

From  the  Head  of  this  Serpent,  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  Bramines  of  India  extract  a 
Stone,  which  will  draw  out  the  Poifon  from 
a  Wound,  if  any  Perfon  is  bitten  by  a  Ser¬ 
pent  j  but  others  affirm,  there  is  no  fuch 
Stone  in  this  Serpent’s  Head,  but  what  goes 
under  the  Name  of  a  Serpent-Stone,  is  a  Com- 
pofition  •,  however  it  has  certainly  very  ftrange 
Effects.  Kolben  fays,  he  Taw  it  tried  upon  a 
Child  that  was  bitten  by  fome  poifonous  Ani¬ 
mal,  which  fwelled  up  the  Arm  prodigioufly ; 
and  the  Stone,  being  applied  to  the  Wound, 
ftuck  faff,  drinking  in  the  Poifon  till  it  could 
receive  no  more,  and  then  dropped  off  ;  and, 
after  the  Stone  was  purged  in  Milk,  it  was 
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applied  again,  and  this  was  repeated  till  all  Caffr?na. 
the  Poifon  was  drawn  out  $  alter  which,  the  '“-‘'V  ^ 
Arm  foon  healed. 

But  the  mod  troublefome  Serpents  here,  are 
the  Houfe-Serpents,  fo  call’d  from  their  de¬ 
lighting  in  Houfes  3  and,  if  they  can,  they 
will  get  into  Bed  to  a  Man,  but  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  bite,  unlefs  he  happens  to  hurt  them  ; 
and,  if  they  do,  their  Bite  is  not  mortal  : 

This  Serpent  is  an  Inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
from  an  Ell  to  a  Yard  and  a  half  in  Length. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  fmall  Serpent,  that  har¬ 
bours  and  lays  its  Eggs  in  the  Thatch  of  Hou¬ 
fes.  Thefe  are  about  a  Finger’s  Length,  and 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Goofe-quill :  The  Water- 
Snake  is  of  the  fame  Thicknefs,  but  about  fix 
Inches  long, 

Kolben ,  fpeaking  of  their  Sea  and  River 
Infe&rs,  mentions  a  Sea-flea,  of  the  Size  and 
Shape  of  a  Shrimp,  which  fixes  itfelf  on  Fith, 
and  firings  them  intolerably  :  And  of  a  Sea- 
loufe,  that  refembles  a  Horfe-fly,  and  v/iil 
firing  and  fuck  a  Fifh  to  Death,  if  it  can’t  rub 
them  off..  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  a  great  Variety 
of  Sea- worms,  fome  a  Yard  and  half  in  length  3 
but  does  not  acquaint  us,  whether  they  have 
any  of  thofe  Worms,  which  are  fo  prejudicial 
to  Ships,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Straits, 
and  in  the  Eafl  and  fVefi  Indies. 

Among  the  Land  Infebts,  according  to  Mr, 

Kolben ,  there  are  fome  Ants,  that  have  Wings, 
and  fly  3  but,  in  nothing  elfe,  differ  from  the 
common  creeping  Ant.  Their  Bees  are  ex¬ 
actly  like  thofe  in  Europe  ;  but  the  Dutch  fel- 
dom  hive  them,  having  Plenty  of  Honey, 
on  very  eaiy  Terms,  from  the  Hottentots,  who 
take  it  in  the  Woods,  or  on  the  Tops  of  Rocks, 
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Caffravia.  which  is  faid  to  have  a  better  Flavour  than 
“v— that  in  Hives :  However,  as  the  Hottentots 
put  it  into  a  half-dry’d  Skin,  with  the  Hair 
inwards ;  when  the  Dutch  bring  it  to  the  Capey 
the  Dutchmen  muft  have  pretty  good  Stomachs 
to  eat  it. 

They  iwarm  alio  with  Flies  in  this  Part  of 
Africa  •,  many  of  which  fting  intolerably  : 
And  here  are  green  Flies,  which  have  exadrly 
the  fame  Effect  as  SpaniJJo  Flies,  and  are  ufed 
by  their  Phylicians  in  raifing  Blifters. 

The  Gnats  are  exceeding  troublefome  at  the 
Cape ,  and  the  Fleas  are  no  lefs  fo,  efpecially 
to  the  Hottentots ,  whole  Naftinefs  makes  them 
multiply  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  forced 
to  remove  their  Camp,  and  go  to  a  new  Ground, 
to  avoid  them  :  It  is,  in  a  manner,  part  of 
the  Dutch  Litany,  it  feems,  From  Flies ,  Fleas 
and  the  Winds ,  good  Lord  deliver  us.  But, 
as  Kolb  on  obferves,  when  the  Winds  begin  to 
rife,  it  redeems  them  from  the  Plague  ot  Flies, 
as  well  as  the  Head-ach,  and  many  other 
Diftempers  they  are  afflicted  with  in  calm 
Weather. 

The  Grafs-hoppers  at  the  Cape ,  it  feems, 
do  a  great  deal  ot  Damage  to  their  Corn-fields, 
Orchards  and  Gardens  •,  and,  to  get  rid  of 
them,  the  Dutch  fprinkle  the  Grounds,  where 
they  come,  with  Water  in  which  Tobacco 
has  been  fteep’d  ;  and  this,  Kolben  allures  us, 
will  oblige  them  to  quit  the  Place. 

As. to  Lice,  the  fame  Writer  relates,  that, 
tho5  the  Hottentots  fwarm  with  them,  they  will 
not  live  with  a  European  here,  any  more  than 
in  the  Eafl- Indies ,  or  in  any  hot  Latitude  ; 
and,  as  for  Head-lice,  he  obferves,  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  fo  load  their  Hair  with  Greaie  and 

Cow- 
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Cow-dung,  that  they  have  none  of  that  Spe-  Caffraria. 
cies :  But  I  have  obferved  in  the  Eaft-Indies , 
that  the  Heads  of  the  Natives  there  were  very 
loufy,  tho’  neither  they  nor  the  Europeans  had 
any  on  their  Bodies  *  and,  according  to  Don 
Quixot’ s  Obfervation  to  his  Man  Sancho ,  no¬ 
body  loufy  ever  pafs’d  the  Line  alive  :  Tho’ 
our  Sailors  fwarm  with  them  in  cold  Voyages 
to  the  Baltick  and  the  North ,  they  never  are 
troubled  with  thefe  Vermin  in  hot  Climates. 

Bugs,  however,  are  a  great  Torment  to  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape :  The  bell  Remedy  they 
have  yet  met  with  againfl  them,  is  the  paint¬ 
ing  their  Wainfcots  and  Bed-pofts  with  Oil  Co¬ 
lours,  in  which  Mercury  is  mixed  j  but  this 
will  not  always  do. 

There  are  abundance  of  Scorpions  at  the 
Cape  :  They  are  between  two  and  three  Inches 
long,  of  the  Thicknel's  of  a  fmall  Finger, 
green  and  yellow,  and  carry  their  Tails  with 
a  Sting,  open  to  view,  upon  their  Backs.  This 
Creature  creeps  very  flowly,  and  may  poffibly 
have  no  Inclination  to  Mifchief,  never  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fling  any  one,  unlefs  it  is  in  Danger  of 
being  crufh’d  *,  but,  if  it  does  fling  a  Man, 
the  Pain  is  equal  to  that  he  would  receive  from 
a  hot  Iron  clapt  to  the  Part  for  twelve  Hours, 
and  makes  him  run  out  of  his  Houfe  like  a 
mad  Dog  •,  but,  about  twelve  Hours  after, 
the  Pain  begins  to  abate,  efpecially  if  fome 
Oil  of  Scorpion  be  applied  to  the  Wound. 

This  I  fpeak  of  the  Houfe  Scorpion,  that  is 
found  among  Dirt  and  Rubbifh  ;  for  the 
Sting  of  the  black  Scorpion,  that  is  found  in 
Woods,  is  faid  to  be  mortal. 

There  is  alfo  a  little  black  Spider,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Pea,  at  the  Cape ,  whofe  Bite  is 
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Caffraria. 


The  Terra 
de  Natal 
In  Caffra¬ 
ria. 


mortal.  Kolben  relates,  that  he  knew  a  Ne- 
groe-Slave  killed  by  one  of  thefe  Infeds  ;  and 
that  a  European  Boy  was  put  to  a  great  deal 
of  Pain,  and  in  danger  of  his  Life,  by  the 
Bite  of  one  of  them  ;  but  was  cured  by  the 
applying  the  Snake-ftone  to  the  Wound,  which 
fucked  out  all  the  Poifon. 

Wafps  are  another  Plague  in  this  Country  ; 
but  a  brifk  Gale  of  Wind,  which  they  feldom 
want,  drives  thefe  away,  as  well  as  the  Flies. 
The  Centapee,  or  hundred  Legs,  is  another 
troublefome  Infed,  his  Bite  being  as  prejudi¬ 
cial  as  the  Sting  of  a  Scorpion  :  It  is  about  a 
Finger’s  Length,  hairy,  and  a  little  thicker 
than  a  Goofe-quill.  The  Snake-ftone  is  a 
Remedy  againft  this  Poifon  alfo  ;  and  fome 
fay,  a  roafted  Onion  will  draw  out  the  Poifon. 

Weevils  or  Whules,  as  the  Country  Farmers 
call  them,  abound  here,  and  deftroy  abundance 
of  Corn  in  the  Granaries  ;  infomuch  that  they 
are  forced  to  let  them  remain  empty  fometimes 
for  feveral  Years.  Thefe  Infeds  alfo  are 
found  on  Ship-board,  and  foon  fpoil  the  Bif- 
cuit  when  they  get  into  it. 

As  to  that  Part  of  Caffraria ,  which  lies  on 
the  Eaftern  Side  of  Hfrica ,  and  between  the 
Hottentots  Nations  on  the  South,  and  the 
Portuguefe  Settlements  of  Zanguebar  on  the 
North,  and  ufually  call’d  the  Eerra  de  Natal : 
The  Natives  of  this  Country  are  blacker  than 
the  Hottentots ,  and  have  been  taught  to  cloath 
themfelves  more  decently.  They  have  alfo 
fome  Buildings  that  may  deferve  the  Name  of 
Houfes,  and  traffick  with  the  Portuguefe ,  and 
other  European  Nations  that  touch  on  this 
Coaft,  bringing  Gold  and  Elephants  Teeth 
from  the  Inland  Countries,  and  bartering  it 

for 
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for  Cloathing,  ftrong  Liquors,  Utenfils  and  Caffraria. 
Toys.  As  to  the  Caffries  upon  the  Weftern 
Coaft,  which  lye  between  the  Hottentots  on  ^.fon  t^e 
the  South,  and  the  Portwpuefe  Colonies  in  Wejlern 
Congo  on  the  North  j  including  the  Country  Coaft. 
of  Mataman  or  Matapan ,  and  extending  to 
the  1 6th  Degree  of  South-Latitude  :  This  is 
all  a  defart  uninhabited  Coaft,  where  no  Eu¬ 
ropean  Nation  has  yet  found  it  worth  their 
while  to  fettle  Colonies,  or  even  Fadtories, 
producing  no  Article  fit  for  Commerce,  or 
even  necefiary  Provifions  ;  and  confequently  we 
can  know  no  more  of  this  Coaft,  than  its  Defedts 
already  mention’d.  And,  as  for  the  Inland  Monomoto - 
Countries  of  Monomotopa  and  Monomuegi ,  &c.  and 
which  lye  between  the  Eaflern  and  PVefiern 
Coaft,  and  have  the  Hottentots  on  the  South, 
and  the  Upper  Ethiopia  on  the  North  j  all  that 
we  know  of  them  is,  that  the  Natives  are 
Pagan  Negroes,  and  fometimes  bring  their 
Gold  and  Elephants  Teeth  to  thofe  Countries 
that  border  upon  the  Sea  j  and  that  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  South-eaft  Coaft  of  Hfrica  pur- 
chafe  thefe  Goods  of  Inland  People,  and  bar¬ 
ter  them  again  with  the  Europeans  for  Cloath¬ 
ing,  Arms,  Utenfils,  Toys,  &c.  I  proceed 
therefore  to  the  Defcription  of  Congo ,  the 
greateft  part  whereof  is  at  this  Day  fubjedt  to 
the  Portuguefe. 
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The  Prefe?it  State  of  Congo  : 

Containing  the  prefent  State  of  the  Kingdoms  oj 
Congo,  for  the  moft  part  fubjedl  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe }  under  which  are  included  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Angola,  Congo  Proper,  and  Lo- 
ango. 

ONGO  is  fituated  on  the  Weft- 
Coaft  of  Africa ,  between  four  De¬ 
grees  and  half  North,  and  fixteen 
Degrees  South  Latitude  3  taking 
up  near  twenty  Degrees  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  confequently  is  above  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  in  length,  from  North  to  South  j 
but  is  not  of  a  proportionable  Breadth.,  fcarce 
extending  two  hundred  Miles  from  the  Sea  into 
the  Land,  in  any  Part :  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Benin  and  Nigritia,  on  the  North  3 
by  the  Inland  unknown  Countries  of  Africa ,  on 
the  Eaft  3  by  Matapan  in  Caffraria ,  on  the 
South  3  and  by  the  Atlantick  Ocean ,  on  the 
Weft. 

Angola  the  The  Kingdom  of  Angola ,  the  firft  Divifion 
Southern  of  it,  commences  at  Cape  Negro ,  Latitude  fix- 
teen  Degrees  South,  and  extends  Northward 
to  eight  Degrees  South  Latitude,  including  fe- 
veral  fmall  Kingdoms,  which  our  Mariners 
have  given  various  Names  to,  fcarce  ever 
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agreeing  in  the  fame  Name  for  any  one  Coun-  Congo. 


try  ;  and  therefore  I  thought  proper  to  include 
them  all  under  the  general  Name  of  Angola. 

The  chief  Town  of  Angola,  and  indeed  of  The  chief 
all  the  Portuguefe  Settlements,  on  this  Side  of  f 
Africa ,  is  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  fituated  upon  a  i  ™anda„ 
fmall  Ifland  near  the  Continent,  in  twelve  De¬ 
grees  of  South  Latitude,  a  little  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  the  great  River  Coanza.  This  is  the 
Seat  of  the  Portuguefe  Viceroy  :  However,  they 
do  not  feem  to  be  fo  much  Matters  of  the 
Coaft  of  Angola ,  as  of  the  reft  of  Congo  •,  for 
both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  trade  thither,  and 
:he  Englifh  tranfport  abundance  of  Slaves  from 
Angola  to  America  every  Year. 

Congo  Proper  is  fituated  to  the  Northward  of  Congo  Pro- 
Angola :  The  chief  Town  St.  Salvador ,  fituated 
in  the  Latitude  of  fix  Degrees,  upon  the  great  ^on 
River  Congo ,  or  Zara ,  about  an  hundred  and  Chief 
dfty  Miles  from  the  Sea,  faid  to  be  feventeen  Town  St. 
Miles  in  compafs,  and,  according  to  fome,  a  Salvaclor- 
great  deal  more  •,  but  then  Fields  and  Gardens 
ire  included,  I  find,  and  the  Houfes  are  not 
:ontiguous.  The  Negroe  King  has  a  magni- 
icent  Palace  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  if  we 
nay  credit  the  Portuguefe ,  whofe  Tributary 
this  Prince  is  *,  and  the  Diftridt  belonging  to 
he  Palace,  is  fo  large,  they  inform  us,  that 
here  are  three  Chriftian  Churches  in  it,  befides 
i  Cathedral  and  twelve  Churches  more  in  the 
outward  City.  The  Cathedral  is  built  of  Brick, 
without  Ornament  on  the  Out-fide,  but  exceed¬ 
ing  rich  within,  the  Portuguefe  relate.  There 
ire  alfo  feveral  Religious  Houfes  and  Convents 
in  the  Place  ^  and  the  Number  of  Souls,  Por¬ 
tuguefe  and  Negroes ,  in  Si.  Salvador ,  ’tis  faid, 
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Congo,  amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  :  Both  the  Ci~ 
ties  laft- mentioned  are  Epifcopal  Sees. 

Loango,  the  In  the  Subdivifion  of  Loango ,  the  chief 

Nor  Towns  are  Loango ,  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  in  two 
therly  Di-  Degrees  South  Latitude,  and  Cape  Lopas ,  half 
vifion  of  a  Degree  to  the  Southward  of  the  Equator : 
Congo.  Here  the  Negroe  King  lives  in  the  Cattle  with 
the  Portuguefe  Governour,  and  is  treated  as 
their  good  Ally ;  but  the  Portuguefe  are  in 
reality  Matters  of  this  Town  and  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  of  the  reft  of  Congo ,  except  part  of; 
Angola. 

Ocher  Their  principal  T owns  and  Settlements  on 
Towns  ^  the  Coaft  of  Congo ,  befides  thofe  already  nam’d, 
menfs^of*  are  Great  Cafcais ,  that  ftands  at  the  Mouth  o 
th ePortu-  a  navigable  River,  which  I  find  no  Name  to; 
guefe  in  Goango ,  fituated  at  the  Mouth  of  the  great  Riy 

Congo.  ver  Zara  or  Congo  j  and  further  Southward  on 
the  Coaft,  Cape  Puhnerino ,  Cape  Lehdo ,  Li- 
loolo ,  Benguelas ,  or  Fort  St.  Philip  (near  which  i 
the  Dutch  have  a  Factory  )  Tortuga ,  and  An- 
'Negros  dr  a  de  Negros.  As  to  the  Towns  belonging  ta 
Towns,  Negroes^  moft  of  them  confift  of  a  few 

Huts,  built  with  Clay  and  Reeds,  in  an  irre< 
gular  manner}  and  as  every  Tribe  or  Clan 
has  its  particular  King  or  Soveraign,  his  Fa-'" 
lace  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpreading 
Tree  before  his  Door,  under  which  he  fits  and1 
converfes,  or  adminifters  Juftice  to  his  Sub-i 
je&s.  But  I  perceive  moft  of  their  T owns  are1 
in  or  near  a  Grove  of  Trees  •,  for  our  Sailors 
always  conclude,  there  is  a  Negroe  Townj1 
wherever  they  obferve  a  Tuft  of  Trees  upor 
the  Coaft :  And,  as  thefe  confift  of  Palms 
Cocoa-nut-trees,  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  othei 
Fruit-trees,  that  retain  their  Leaves  and  Ver¬ 
dure  all  the  Year }  fuch  Dwelling-houfes,  how 
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mean  foever  the  Materials  of  their  Houfes  are,  Congo, 
cannot  be  unplealant.  The  Negros  Towns,  in 
fruitful  Countries,  ftand  very  thick,  and  are 
exceeding  populous,  the  whole  Country  ap¬ 
pearing  alrnoft  one  continued  Village.  As  to 
their  Perfons,  they  are  as  black  as  any  of  the 
Negroes ,  but  much  more  civiliz’d.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  Fathers  have  non  only  converted  moft 
Of  the  People  upon  this  extenfive  Coafi  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  but  taught  them  to  cloath  themfelves 
like  Chriftians,  and  they  now  take  off  great 
Quantities  of  European  Manufactures. 

There  are  a  Multitude  of  Kings  or  petty 
Soveraigns  in  this  Country,  moft  of  them  in 
fome  kind  of  Subjection  to  the  Portuguefe ,  who 
permit  them,  however,  to  govern  their  own 
People*  according  to  their  ancient  Cuftoms. 
Notwithftanding  this  Country  is  fltuated  under 
and  on  both  Sides  the  Equator,  ’tis  not  fo  exceffive 
hot  as  in  fome  higher  Latitudes  •,  for  which  fe- 
veral  Reafons  are  affigned  ;  as  i.  Becaufe  their 
Day  is  never  above  twelve  Hours  long:  2. Their 
rainy  Seafon  continues  four  Months  ;  viz.  from 
June  to  September  inclufive,  when  their  Ri¬ 
vers,  like  the  Nile,  overflow  the  level  Coun¬ 
try  •,  and  this  renders  Congo  no  lefs  fruitful 
than  Egypt.  The  Portuguefe  have  taught  the 
Natives  alfo  to  make  the  beft  of  their  Lands, 
and  introduced  European  Corn*  Fruits,  and 
Plants  5  and,  as  the  Country  is  very  populous* 
there  is  now  fcarce  a  Spot  of  Ground  unculti¬ 
vated. 

The  Portuguefe  have  the  foie  foreign  Trade  The  Par- 
in  this  Country,  except  in  fome  Part  of  An-  tuguefe 
gola ,  whither  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  refort  for 
Slaves.  They  bring  from  thence  chiefly  Slaves,  tr7. 
Elephants  T  eeth  Wax,  and  Peltry,  confifting 
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of  the  Skins  of  Buffaloes  and  other  Beafts,  for 
which  they  give  the  Natives  in  return  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Cloathing,  made  of  Cotton,  Linnen, 
or  flight  Stuffs,  Tools,  Utenfils,  Tobacco, 
Brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  Liquors  ;  and ’tis 
faid,  the  Portuguese  frequently  purchafe  Slaves 
and  Teeth  here,  with  the  Gold  they  bring  from 
Brazil  (for  there  is  no  Gold  found  in  Congo  ; ) 
and  that,  from  this  Coaft  and  fome  other  Set¬ 
tlements  they  have  in  Africa ,  they  do  not  fend 
lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand  Slaves  to  Brazil. 
The  Englijh  and  Dutch  at  A)igola  alio  bar- 
chea^at^  ter  Linnen,  Calicoes,  flight  Stuffs,  Beads,  Toys, 
Jngola.  Tobacco  and  Brandy,  for  Slaves,  which  are 
tranfported  from  thence  to  America.  Negroes^ 
’tis  faid,  are  purchas’d  cheaper  at  Angola  than 
in  Guinea.  Young  Blacks  at  full  Growth  and 
in  their  Prime,  under  three  Pounds  a  Head, 
and  Boys  and  Women  in  proportion  $  and 
thefe  poor  Creatures  are  pack'd  as  clofe  as 
Herrings,  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  them  in 
a  Ship,  where  they  are  forced  to  lie  double, 
almoft  the  whole  Voyage,  and  kept  with  no 
better  Food  than  Horle-beans;  tho’  their  Pro¬ 
fit,  one  would  think,  fhould  induce  the  Mer¬ 
chants  to  ule  them  well  •,  for  a  Slave,  that  is 
purchafed  for  three  or  four  Pounds  at  Angola , 
is  worth  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

product  of  Moft  of  the  Cattle  that  are  found  in  Caf  V 
Congo.  fraria ,  may  be  feen  in  Congo ,  fuch  as  Cows, 
Oxen,  Buffaloes,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Deer, 
Elephants,  Lions,  and  Tigers.  The  Coun¬ 
try  alfo  produces  Rice  in  great  Plenty;  and 
here  grows  the  Palm  and  Cocoa-nut-tree, 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Caff r aria 
and,  among  the  many  exotick  Plants  the  Por- 
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tugn&fe  have  brought  hither,  is  the  Cinnamon- 
tree,  of  which  they  have  a  flourishing  long 
Walk,  in  a  frnall  IlTand  near  the  Coaft  ;  but 
dare  not  propagate  them  any  further,  left  the 
Dutch  fhould  come  and  take  their  Country 
from  them,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already. 

And  now,  travelling  Weftward,  according 
to  my  ufual  Method,  I  proceed  to  give  a  De- 
fcription  of  the  celebrated  Coaft  of  Guinea , 
th?  Gold  whereof  attracts  fo  many  European 
Nations  thither. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  prefent  State  of  Guinea  : 

Comprehending  the  Countries  of  Benin  and  the 
Slave  Coaft,  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  Ivory 
Coaft,  and  the  Grain  Coaft. 

U IN E  A,  in  its  largeft  Extent, 
comprehending,  i,  Benin  and 
the  Slave  Coaft  j  2.  The  Gold 
Coaft  ;  3.  The  Ivory  Coaft  ; 

and,  4.  the  Grain  Coaft  lies 
between  4  Degrees  and  a  half 
and  10  Degrees  and  a  half  North-Latitude 
and  between  the  great  River  Camarone ,  on  the 
Eaft,  and  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Sierra  de 
Leon,  on  the  Weft,  taking  up  30  Degrees  of 
Longitude,  viz.  from  1 5  Eaft,  to  15  Weft, 
of  London  ■,  which,  at  fixty  Miles  to  a  De¬ 
gree,  makes  it  1800  Miles  long.  This  Coun¬ 
try  is  bounded  by  Nigritia ,  or  Negroland,  on 
the  North  •,  by  the  undifcover’d  inland  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa ,  on  the  Eaft  •,  by  Congo ,  and 
the  Atlantick  Ocean,  on  the  South  •,  and  by 
the  fame  Ocean  on  the  Weft. 

This  Country,  according  to  feme,  obtained 
the  Name  ot  Guinea ,  becaufe  ftishot  and  dry, 
the  Word  fignifying  as  much  in  the  Language 
of  the  Natives  ;  but  thofe,  who  derive  it 
from  hence,  furely  never  confider’d,  that  no 
Country  is  better  water’d,  either  with  Rain 
from  Heaven,  or  with  more  numerous  Rivers, 
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I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  it  took  Guinea, 
its  Name  from  a  Town  call’d  Guinhy ,  which 
the  Portuguefe  touched  at  when  they  firft  vifi- 
ted  this  Coaft. 

The  firft  Subdivifion  of  this  Country  Be- 
nin,  in  which  I  include  the  Slave  Coafi ,  i sc^the 
bounded  by  Nigritia ,  or  Negroland ,  on  the  fira  Subdi- 
North  j  by  the  unknown  inland  Parts  of  yf/W-  vifion. 

on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Congo,  and  that  Part  of 
the  Atlantick  Ocean,  call’d  the  Gulph  or  Bite 
of  Guinea ,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Gold 
Coafi,  on  the  Weft  ■,  lying  along  the  Sea-Coaft, 
from  the  River  Camarone ,  on  the  Eaft,  to  the 
Danifio  Fort  of  Cbriftianburgh,  near  the  River 
Volta,  on  the  Weft  :  The  principal  Rivers  in 
this  Divifion,  befides  the  great  Rivet  Cama¬ 
rone,  the  South-eaft  boundary  of  it,  are  the 
River  Del-Rey ,  or  the  Kings  River,  to  the 
Weft  ward  of  it  and  the  Rivers  For  cades. 

For  mo  fa  and  Lagos,  further  Weft  ward  ;  and 
laftly,  the  River  Volta ,  near  the  Weftern 
Bounds  of  this  Divifion. 

The  chief  Towns,  which  give  Names  to  Chief 
fo  many  Kingdoms  or  Diftri&s  are,  i.  Benin ,  Town, 
fituated  on  the  River  Benin  or  Formofa ,  in  7  emn‘ 
Degrees  and  a  half  North- Latitude,  faid  to  be 
eleven  Miles  in  Circumference,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  an  hundred  thoufand  Inhabitants,  all  Ne¬ 
groes,  with  a  magnificent  Palace  of  their 
Kings  ;  but,  notwithftanding  all  the  fine 
Things  faid  of  this  Town,  both  Palaces  and 
Houfes  have  Clay-Walls,  and  thatch’d  Roofs. 

2.  Awerri,  fituated  alfo  in  Benin,  at  the  Mouth  Awerri. 
of  the  River  For  cades,  not  fubjed:  to  the  King 
of  Benin,  but  to  the  Portuguefe ,  who  have  a 
Caftle,  with  a  ftrong  Garrifon,  that  commands 
jit.  The  Portuguefe  alfo  have  Settlements  for 
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Guinea,  an  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  up  the  River  Torino* 
fa ,  and  moft  of  the  petty  Soveraigns  of  this 
Country  are  either  their  Allies,  or  fubjeft  to  them. 

3.  Arebo ,  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Formofa  :  This  was  formerly  a  Place 
that  the  Europeans  vifited  pretty  much  for 
Slaves  ‘y  but  now  the  Portuguefe  have  almoft 
the  foie  T rade  of  this  Part  of  the  Country. 

4.  Great  Ardra  \  and,  5.  Little  Ardray  fitu- 
ated  near  the  River  Lagos ,  on  the  Slave  Coafl : 
The  greater  faid  to  be  extremely  large  and 
populous,  and  both  of  them  inhabited  by  Ne¬ 
groes.  6.  Fida  or  Whidah ,  fituated  on  the 

or  Whidah  Slave  Coafl ,  between  the  Rivers  Lagos  and 
Volta  :  The  Town  and  Country  about  it  ex¬ 
tremely  populous  *  but  confift ing  of  fuch  poor 
Huts  as  the  Negroes  ufually  live  in.  7.  Great 
Popo  j  and,  8.  Little  Popo  •,  both  which 
Towns  lye  upon  the  fame  Coaft  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  Fida.  9.  Lampo  or  AlampOy  a  little 
to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Volta  :  This,  and  the  other  Towns,  confifting 
only  of  Afegm-Huts,  require  no  particular 
Delcription.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  Eng - 
UJlj  have  two  Factories  or  Settlements  on  the 
Slave  Coaft  one  at  AlampOy  and  the  other 
at  Whidah :  And  that  the  Portuguefe ,  French 
and  Dutch ,  have  each  of  them  one  Settlement 
at  Whidah  on  the  fame  Coaft.  But,  as  to  the 
Country  of  Benin  Proper ,  no  European  Na¬ 
tion  has  any  Settlement  there,  but  the  Portu- 
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guefe ,  who  are,  in  a  manner,  Mafters  of  it : 


And,  if  we  may  believe  their  Miftionaries, 
have  made  Profelytes  of  moft  of  the  Natives. 
But  Travellers  tell  us,  that  thafe,  near  the 
Sea- Coaft,  are  a  very  lad  fort  of  Chriftians, 
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a  profligate  and  abandon’d  Race,  additfted  to  Guinea, 
ail  manner  of  Vice. 

The  Gold  Coaft ,  fo  named  from  the  abun-  The  Gold 
dance  of  Gold  that  is  found  here,  is  bounded  Coafi' 
by  Nigritia ,  on  the  North  by  the  Slave 
Coaft ,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  Ocean,  on  the 
South  ;  and  by  the  Tooth  or  Ivory  Coaft ,  on 
the  Weft. 

The  principal  River  in  this  Divifion  is  that 
of  the  Rio  Cobra ,  or  Ancober ,  by  fome  call’d 
the  Gold  River ,  which  falls  into  the  Sea,  near 
the  Dutch  Fort  of  St.  Anthony ,  a  little  to  the 
Weftward  of  Cape  Three-Points. 

The  chief  Towns,  which  give  Names  to  fo  Chief 
many  petty  Kingdoms  or  States  dependent  on  TownSi 
them,  are  Aquamboe ,  Agonna ,  Acron ,  Fantyn , 

Sabo,  Fetu ,  Command  Jubi ,  >  Adorn,  Ante  and  European 
Axim.  Settle- 

On  this  Coaft  are  feveral  European  Forts  , 

and  Settlements :  The  moft  Fafterly,  call’d  pu’rgpmn' 
C hr i (Han burgh,  belongs  to  the  Danes :  T he  fe-  Creuecaeur 
cond,  call’d  Fort  Crevecceur,  ftands  a  little  to  Acra- 
the  Weftward  of  the  former,  and  belongs  to  pftience- 
the  Dutch-,  and  further  Weftward  Acra,  which  Amsterdam 
belongs  to  the  Englift)  :  In  Agonna  ftands  Fort  Fort 
Simpas,  which  belongs  to  the  Englift}  :  In  Fa/em, 
Acra  Fort  Patience,  to  the  Dutch  :  In  Fan- 
tim  Amaboa ,  to  the  Englift} ,  and  Amfterdam  Cape  Coaft 
to  the  Dutch :  In  Saboe  Fort  Najfau  to  the  Vreden- 
Dutch  :  In  Fetu  Conradsburgh,  to  the  Dutch 
and  Cape  Coafi-Caftle ,  or  Carolus- Burgh,  to  nj  /V“' 
the  Englijh  :  In  Comanni ,  Vredenburgh  and  Infuma, 
Las  Minas ,  or  Delmina ,  to  the  Dutch :  In  Batteyftein 
Ante  or  Hante,  Fort  Infuma ,  to  the  Englijh  $  Gfta‘Jfjar 
Ratenftern,  Orange  and  St.  Sebaftian,  to  the  a 
Dutch  :  In  Axim,  the  Forts  of  Axim  and  St.  Axim. 
Anthony,  to  the  Dutch  and  Fort  Frederick f-  St-  Antho' 
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burgh  and  Dorothea,  to  the  P ruffians,  which 
is  the  moft  Wefterly  of  all  the  European  Settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Gold  Coafl .  There  are  alfo  fe- 
veral  other  fmall  Forts  and  Factories  belonging 
to  the  Englifto  and  Dutch  on  this  Coaft ;  but 
thofe  already  mention’d  are  the  chief :  The 
two  ftrongeft  Forts  are  thofe  of  Cape  Coaft , 
which  belongs  to  the  Engliffo  5  and  that  of 
Las  Minas  or  Delmina ,  which  the  Dutch  are 
in  Poffeffion  of.  The  Hollanders  took  this, 
and  feveral  others,  from  the  Portuguefe  ;  and 
alfo  treacheroufly  difpoffefs’d  the  Engliffo  of 
the  Fort,  to  which  they  have  fince  given  the 
Name  of  Amfterdam ,  and  feveral  others,  in 
the  Year  1665,  during  full  Peace  }  and  which 
was  one  Occafion  of  the  firft  Dutch  War  5 


Nor  have  our  good  Allies  reftored  them  to 


this  Day. 

The  Ivory  The  next  Divifion  of  Guinea ,  is  that  of  the 
Coafl.  Ivory  or  Looth  Coaft ,  which  takes  its  Name 
from  thefElephants  Teeth  found  here,  and  is 
bounded  by  Nigritia ,  on  the  North  *,  by  the 
Gold  Coaft ,  on  the  Eaft  ■,  by  the  Ocean,  on 
the  South  ^  and  by  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coaft , 
on  the  Weft. 

Chief  The  moft  remarkable  Places  and  Towns  on 
Towns.  tj1£  pvory  Coaft  are,  Jaque ,  Cape  Lahoe , 
Drumyn ,  Cape ,  Palmas ,  Seftre ,  Sino  and  Bot- 
towa  ;  and  the  chief  Rivers  thofe  of  Rio  de 
Suerio ,  and  Rio  Efcravos . 

Grain  The  laft  and  moft  wefterly  Divifion  of 

Co.  fl.  Guinea ,  is  that  of  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coaft , 

bounded  by  Nigritia ,  on  the  North  j  the  Ivory 
Coafl ,  on  the  Eaft  j  and  the  Ocean,  on  the 
South  and  Weft:  The  principal  Rivers  where¬ 
of  are,  the  Rio  de  Sefttro ,  the  Rio  de  St.  Paul 


and  the  River  de  Sierra  Leon. 
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The  chief  Towns  are,  Bajfoe ,  Sanguin,  Guinea.^ 
SefirOy  Gorea ,  Buga  and  Lomba  :  And  here 
are  alio  two  Englifb  Settlements  on  the  Coaft,  Towns. 
viz.  thofe  of  St.  Anne ,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  EngUJb 
River  Sierra ,  Lean  and  Sberbro  Fort,  to  the  S;ttle- 
Eaftward  of  it.  I  proceed  now  to  give  a  ments‘ 
more  particular  Account  of  the  Coaft  ol  Gui¬ 


nea. 


Travellers ufually  make  but  two  Seafons  in  this  Air  and 
Country  ^  namely.  Winter  and  Summer  :  From  ^ 
April  to  September  inclufive,  is  their  Winter,  or  Qoajl. 
rainy  Seafon  ;  and  from  October  to  March  inclu¬ 
five,  is  their  Summer,  and  their  hotteft,  as  well  as 
faireft  Weather  tho’  then  the  Sun  is  fartheft 
from  them  on  the  South-fide  of  the  Equator  ; 
whereas,  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  lies  five  De¬ 
grees  North.  But  their  wet  Seafon  does  not 
always  begin  juft  at  the  fame  time  ;  nor  is  it 
the  fame  at  all  Places  on  this  Coaft.  At  fonie 
Times,  and  in  fome  Places,  it  begins  a  Month 
or  two  fooner  than  in  others,  and  is  fometimes 
of  a  longer,  and  at  others  of  a  fhorter  Dura¬ 
tion  ;  however,  between  the  vernal  and  the 
autumnal  Equinox,  they  generally  have  ex- 
celfive  Rains,  attended  with  violent  Storms  of 
Wind,  as  well  as  Thunder  and  Lightning  •, 
and  as  the  Winds  at  this  time  blow  from  the 
Southward,  and  there  is  not  one  Harbour  upon 
the  Coaft,  if  any  Shipping  happens  to  be  there 
in  thefe  Storms,  they  are  infallibly  run  on 
Shore,  unlefs  they  can  ftand  out  to  Sea,  or 
get  into  the  Mouth  of  the  River  of  Sierra  de 
Leon ,  when  they  find  them  coming  on  :  And,  A  &reat 
it  feems,  there  always  fits  fuch  a  Surf  or  fwel- 
ling-Sea  on  this  Coaft,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
going  on  Shore  at  any  time,  even  during  the 
fair  Seafon,  efpecially  at  fVbidah . 
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The  moft  violent  Storms,  or  Travadoes,  are 
in  July  and  Juguft^  and  come  from  the  South¬ 
ward  :  It  is  obferv’d  alfo,  that,  during  the  hot 
Seafon,  the  Winds  are  periodical  on  this  Coaft, 
blowing  from  Midnight,  till  one  or  two  in  the 
Afternoon,  from  the  Land  j.  and  then,  fhift- 
ing  to  the  Southward,  blow  from  the  Sea  :  And 
that  the  Sea  rages  to  that  degree  on  this  Shore 
forne  Months  in  the  Year,  that  it  looks  like 
Fire,  which  makes  the  Sailors  ftyle  it,  The 
Burning. r,  at  which  Times  it  is  almofl  impof- 
fible  to  go  on  Shore. 

The  Rivers  in  this  Country,  falling  from 
high  Mountains  not  very  far  from  the  Coaft, 
form  fo  many  rapid  Torrents,  and,  in  the 
wet  Seafon,  overflow  the  Valleys,  from  whence 
afcend  thick  ftinking  Fogs,  that  make  the 
Country  very  unhealthful  to  Foreigners ;  but 
what  I  take  to  be  ftill  more  pernicious  is,  that 
the  European  Factories  always  lye  near  the 
Sea,  and  the  Mouths  of  the  Rivers,  and,  from 
the  Ouze  and  Salt-marfhes  underneath  them, 
ftill  more  unhealthful  Vapours  arife :  And,  *tis 
faid,  the  Fifh,  which  the  Negroes  lay  upon 
the  Shore  till  they  putrify,  do  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  corrupt  the  Air.  But  from  what 
Caufe  foever  it  proceeds,  few  Europeans  vifit 
thefe  Shores,  but  have  a  dangerous  Fit  of 
Sicknefs  foon  after  their  Arrival,  and  many 
of  them  are  carried  off  by  it. 

Their  Rivers,  running  but  a  fhort  Courfe 
from  North  to  South,  and  being  made  chiefly 
by  the  Rains,  are  not  any  of  them  navigable 
tor  Ships,  from  the  River  of  Sierra  de  Leon , 
in  the  Weft,  to  the  River  of  Benin  or  Eormo - 
fa ,  in  the  Eaft  ^  but  abound  however  with  Va¬ 
riety  of  very  good  Fifh,  as  well  as  their  Seas. 

It 
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It  may  be  obferv’d  farther,  that,  during  Guinea, 
the  rainy  Seafon,  tho’  the  Sun  be  then  diredly 
over  their  Heads,  the  Weather  is  moderately 
cool,  efpecially  in  the  Evening.  Some  relate, 
that  in  September ,  about  the  End  of  the  Rains, 
it  is  really  cold  ;  and  tho’  the  middle  of  the 
Day  is  exceflive  hot  in  Summer,  viz.  from 
October  to  March,  yet  even  then  the  Evenings 
are  cool  ;  and  they  have  this  further  Relief, 
that  there  are  no  long  Days  :  It  mult  be  nine 
in  the  Morning  before  the  intenfe  Heat  be¬ 
gins,  and  at  three  or  four  in  the  Afternoon  it 
is  pretty  much  abated,  the  Sun  not  being  then 
above  two  or  three  Hours  high. 


As  to  the  Face  of  the  Country,  it  is  agree-  The  Face 
ably  diverfified  with  Mountains  and  Valleys,  °/the 
Woods  and  open  Fields  :  The  Hills  adorn’d  ountr},‘ 
with  Trees  of  an  extraordinary  Height,  and 
the  Valleys  between  them  rich,  large  and  ex- 
tenfive,  proper  for  the  Cultivation  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Corn  and  Fruits,  with  Villages  every¬ 
where  agreeably  interfpers’d,  the  Country  being 
exceeding  populous :  But  the  moil  pleafant  and 
fruitful  Part  of  the  Country,  is  that  about  Fida 
or  fVhidah,  which,  from  the  Defcription  of 
fome  Travellers,  one  would  imagine  a  perfed 
Paradife,  if  it  was  not  for  the  Unheal thfulnefs 
of  the  Place,  with  regard  to  European  Con- 
ftitutions. 

It  muftbe  fuppofed,  however,  in  fo  exten- 
five  a  Coaft,  as  from  the  River  of  Sierra  de 
Leon,  to  the  River  Camarone ,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  barren  defart  Ground  :  We  find  much 
of  this  upon  the  Gold  Coaft  \  and  other  parts 
of  it  are  fo  overflow’d  in  the  rainy  Seafon,  that 
the  Soil  will  produce  fcarce  any  thing  but 
Rice  3  all  other  Corn  and  Plants  almoft  are 
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deftroyed  by  the  annual  Floods  :  But  then 
Whidah  and  other  Places  make  amends  for 
this,  by  their  abundant  Fertility. 

The  Perfons  of  the  Negroes  are  fo  well 
known  among  us,  that  it  is  almoft  unnecelfary 
to  defcribe  them  :  They  are  generally  of  a 
good  Stature,  well  proportion'd,  rebuff,  able- 
bodied  Men  ;  their  Complexion  a  fhining  Jet- 
black  ;  their  Nofes  flat  ;  their  Lips  thick 
they  have  large  rolling  Eyes,  of  which  great 
part  of  the  White  appears,  and  exceeding  even 
white  Sets  of  Teeth  •,  their  flair  black,  fhort 
and  curl’d,  appearing  more  like  black  Wool 
than  Hair. 

The  Habit  of  a  Negroe  is  a  Paan,  or  Cloth, 
about  his  Waifl,  about  two  Foot  broad  •,  and 
thofe  of  the  better  fort  have  another  Cloth 
of  a  good  Length  wrapped  about  them,  and 
thrown  over  their  Shoulders  •,  but  yet  fo  as 
their  Arms,  Legs,  and  a  good  part  of  their 
Bodies,  appear  naked  both  of  the  Men  and 
Women.  Their  Ornaments  confifl  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Rings  or  Bracelets,  of  Gold,  Ivory 
or  Copper,  according  to  their  Circumftances, 
worn  on  their  Arms  and  Legs,  with  Neck¬ 
laces  and  Girdles  of  Coral,  one  upon  another  ^ 
but  the  plaiting  and  adorning  their  Hair  takes 
up  the  greafl  part  of  their  Time,  efpecially  of 
the  Women’s  :  The  Hair  of  fome  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  is  longer  than  that  of  others  ;  and  they 
have  a  Way  of  pulling  it  out  of  the  natural 
Curl,  and  making  it  ffrait,  by  hanging  Weights 
to  it  j  after  which,  they  form  it  into  various 
Fafhions,  dreffing  it  up  with  little  thin  Plates 
of  Gold,  Copper,  Tinlel,  Beads,  Coral  and 
Shells,  that  make  a  glittering  Shew  :  Some  of 
jhe  Women  throw  a  Veil  over  all,  to  keep  off 
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the  {torching  Sun,  and  fome  of  the  Men  have  Guinea. 
Caps  •,  their  Fifher men  particularly  have  them  G'VNJ 
made  of  Skins  or  Rulhes,  and  are  very  hap¬ 
py  if  they  can  get  a  European  Hat :  But  many 
of  the  Negroes  go  perfedtly  bare-headed  ;  and 
their  Scalps,  ’tis  faid,  are  fo  harden’d  by  it, 
that  they  are  not  fenfible  of  the  Sun’s  intenfe 
Heat. 

Their  Salutations  in  the  inland  Country  are  Salutatl- 
performed  by  ftretching  out  their  Hands,  bend-  ons- 
ing  the  Knee,  or  embracing  each  other  ;  and, 
where  a  Subject  or  inferior  Perfon  addrefies 
himfelf  to  his  Prince  or  fuperior  Lord,  he 
proftrates  himfelf  on  his  Face  before  him,  till 
he  is  bid  to  rife :  As  for  the  People  of  the 
Coaft,  who  have  furnifhed  themfelves  with 
Caps  and  Hats,  they  have  learnt  of  the  Europe¬ 
ans  to  falute  their  Friends,  by  pulling  them 
off.  Our  Factors  obferve,  this  People  don’t  Genius 
want  Senfe,  but  employ  it  to  the  vileft  Pur-  and  Tm' 
pofes  •,  namely,  in  defrauding  all  the  Europe-  Per' 
cins  they  deal  with,  as  well  as  one  another. 

But  our  People  are  fo  ingenuous  to  confefs, 
that  the  Chriftians  have,  in  a  great  meafure, 
contributed  to  make  them  thofe  exquifite  Cheats. 

The  Europeans  firft  taught  them  to  adulterate 
their  Gold,  and  mix  Copper  and  other  paltry 
Ingredients  with  it  j  and  therefore  have  no 
great  Realbn  to  complain  of  them  on  thi* 

Score :  They  have  been  made  much  worfe  by 
their  Traffick  with  us,  both  in  this  refpedt, 
and  many  others.  Our  Merchants  have  fent  Debauch’d 
over  large  Quantities  of  Brandy  and  Spirits  ;  by  the 
and  our  Factors  and  Sailors  frequently  {hew  Chrirtians. 
them,  that  Chriftians  get  drunk  with  them, 
and  commit  as  many  Extravagancies,  as  thofe 
who  never  heard  of  Chriftianity  :  And  tho’ 
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Guinea,  pur  People  refled:  upon  their  Women  for  their 
Lewdnefs,  they  fee  the  Europeans ,  who  vifit 
their  Coafts,  as  lewd  as  they  can  be :  They 
cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  Profeflbrs  of  that 
Religion  which  requires  the  ftrideft  Juftice, 
Chaftity,  and  Temperance,  are  as  abandon’d 
Libertines  as  the  Pagans  themfelves,  and  by 
that  means  are  confirmed  in  the  vicious  Ha¬ 
bits  we  cenfure  them  for.  All  the  Difference  is, 
that  Chriftians  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  Religion  ^  and  the  Negroes ,  in 
Conformity  with  theirs,  at  ieaft  as  to  Wine  and 
Women  •,  from  which  their  Superftitions  do 
not  reftrain  them,  but  rather  encourage  them 
in  the  Pradice  of  thofe  Vices  :  And  this  is,  and 
ever  will  be  the  great  Obftrudion  to  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  Chriftianity  in  Pagan  Countries, 
That  the  Profeflion  and  Pradice  of  our  People 
are  fo  widely  different,  that  the  Heathen  Na¬ 
tions  can  never  think  our  Miflionaries  in  ear¬ 
ned:,  when  they  preach  up  Virtue,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  j  make  Profelytes  of  them.  It  is  ob- 
ferv’d  alio,  that  the  Negroes  in  the  Inland  Coun¬ 
tries  are  not  near  fo  vicious  and  corrupt  in  their 
Morals,  as  thofe  that  converfe  with  us  upon  the 
Coaft. 

Milam's.  There  is  (till  a  more  abandon’d  Race  here 
than  the  Negroes ,  according  to  the  Accounts 
our  Fadors  and  Seamen  give  of  them  :  Thefe 
are  the  Melatto’s ,  or  mix'd  Breed,  proceeding 
from  Negroes  and  Europeans.  The  Portu- 
guefe ,  when  they  firft  difcover’d  the  South- Weft 
Coaft  of  Africa ,  propagated  both  their  Reli¬ 
gion  and  their  Species  in  many  Parts  of  it. 
Thefe  are  of  a  tawny  Complexion,  profefs 
themfelves  Chriftians,  but  retain  many  of  the 
Supeiftitionsof  the  Pagan  Negroes.  They  drefs. 
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9tis  faid,  like  the  Portuguefe ,  but  exceed  both  Guinea. 
Negroes  and  Portugueje  in  their  Vices.  The  ■v— 
Men  are  drunken,  lewd,  thieviflh  and  treache¬ 
rous  to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  the  Women  Pro- 
ftitutes  to  both  Negroes  and  Europeans ,  to  the 
firft,  privately,  and  to  the  laft,  publickly, 
without  any  manner  of  Shame  or  Reftraint. 

This  Vice  they  fee  countenanced  by  the  Prac¬ 
tice  both  of  Negroes  and  Chriftians,  and  there¬ 
fore  make  no  Scruple  of  indulging  themfelves 
in  it,  whenever  Pleafure  or  Profit  tempts  them 
to  it.  Such  are  the  Chriftians  we  find  upon 
the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Coaft  of  Africa ,  whofe 
Anceftors  were  profelyted  by  the  Portuguefe 
Miffionaries:  Not  that  I  would  afcribe  their 
vicious  Habits  to  the  Dodtrines  the  Miffiona¬ 
ries  taught  $  that  might  be  agreeable  to  the 
Chriftian  Purity  j  but  I  am  afraid  our  Factors 
and  Sea-fearing  Men,  both  Papifts  and  Pro- 
teftants,  have  for  the  moft  part  been  fuch  lewd, 
drunken,  vicious  W retches,  that  thefe  unhappy 
Melatto’s  have  either  thought  thofe  Crimes  none 
at  all,  or  venial  at  leaft:  To  the  diflolute 
Lives  therefore  of  the  European  Chriftians 
chiefly  is  to  be  afcribed  the  Vices  of  the  Me- 
latto’s  we  cenlure  fo  feverely.  But,  to  conclude 
the  Character  both  of  Negroes  and  Melatto's ,  it 
is  agreed,  they  are  both  of  them  very  deficient 
in  point  of  Courage,  and  both  of  them  ex¬ 
tremely  lazy  and  indolent*,  and  fome  have 
charg’d  them  with  the  moft  barbarous  Cruelty. 

They  are  obferv’d  alfo  to  be  very  covetous, 
and  yet  fuch  Mafters  of  their  Temper,  or  fo 
eafy  in  all  Conditions  of  Life,  that  no  fudden 
Changes  or  Alterations  in  their  Fortunes  can 
difturb  them.  If  they  lofe  a  Battle,  ’tis  faid, 
they  fing  and  dance,  as  if  they  had  gain’d  one  ; 

and. 
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Guinea,  and  if  a  Man  is  deprived  of  all  his  Effects  and 
<—“v Treafure  at  one  Stroke,  he  appears  contented  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  perceived  by  his  Countenance : 
Which  fhews  a  great  deal  of  Philofophy,  or 
an  unufual  Degree  of  Stupidity.  But  I  am 
apt  to  think,  the  one  is  frequently  taken  for 
the  other  in  every  Nation  ;  and  therefore, 
whether  this  calm,  undidurbed  Manner  of  theirs 
in  every  Change  of  Fortune  is  to  be  admir’d  or 
condemn’d,  is  not  eafy  to  determine :  But  thus 
much  we  may  venture  to  affert,  that  the  Man 
that  is  Ieafl  mov’d  at  fuch  Shocks,  is  happied 
in  himfelf,  and  lead  troublefome  to  his  Friends  $ 
and  that  Men  of  the  fined  Senfe  are  generally 
fooned  mov’d,  and  more  fubjedl  to  Paffion, 
than  thofe  of  a  heavier  Make  :  The  fird  are 
apt  to  have  too  quick  a  Senfe  of  the  Confe- 
quence  of  Misfortunes,  and  to  aggravate  and 
multiply  them,  before  Reafon  comes  to  their 
Relief:  But  then,  fuch  a  Man,  perhaps,  will 
obviate  a  Difficulty,  and  behave  himfelf  bet¬ 
ter  under  a  Calamity,  when  he  has  duely  con- 
fider’d  it,  than  the  dull  unthinking  Mortal. 
Their  Having  given  a  Defcription  of  the  People  j 
Quadru-  I  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  Animals  that  are 
Pedes-  found  here,  and  fird  their  Quadrupedes :  Of 
which  the  fird  in  Magnitude  is  the  Elephant. 
There  are  found  fuch  Numbers  of  thefe  mon- 
drous  Creatures,  in  that  Part  of  this  Country 
call’d  The  Tooth-Coaft ,  that  there  is  more  Ivory 
brought  from  thence  than  from  any  other  Part 
of  the  World :  But  we  are  not  to  underdand, 
that  there  are  no  Elephants  in  the  red  of  the 
Country,  comprehended  under  the  Name  of 
Guinea  j  for  there  are  Elephants  in  Benin,  on 
the  Slave-  Coaft,  in  Proper  Guinea ,  and  the  Ma- 
laguette  or  Pepper-Coaft ,  tho’  not  in  fo  great 

Num- 
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Numbers  as  are  met  with  on  the  ‘Tooth- Coaft. 
Thofe  Creatures  have  been  already  defcrib’d, 
in  treating  of  the  Eaft-Indies ,  Ceylon ,  and  the 
Country  of  the  Hottentots  j  and  therefore  I 
need  fay  little  of  them  here.  Bofman  tells  us^ 
that  they  fometimes  come  down  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Forts  and  Faddories,  in  the  day-time: 
That  they  are  not  afraid  of  Fire,  or  even  of 
Gunsj  and  that  their  Hides  cannot  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  a  Mufket-bullet :  That  one  of  them, 
that  came  down  to  their  Fort  Elmina ,  received 
above  three  hundred  Shot,  before  he  fell:  That 
moft  of  the  Bullets  fir’d  at  him,  were  flatted 
by  his  impenetrable  Hide,  and  dropp'd  off, 
as  if  they  had  been  fhot  againfd  a  Wall :  How¬ 
ever,  fome  of  them  hitting  him  on  the  Head, 
he  was  brought  down  at  laid,  and  the  Negroes 
feafted  on  his  Carcafe. 

They  have  Bulls  and  Cows,  but  no  Oxen  in 
this  Country,  the  Negroes  applying  themfelves 
Very  little  to  grazing.  The  Flefh  of  thefe 
Animals  is  dry  and  hard  in  moll  Places,  and 
their  Sheep,  which  are  cloathed  with  Hair  in- 
ftead  of  Wool,  make  very  indifferent  Food, 
and  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  very 
dear:  Their  Cows  alfo  give  wretched  Milk, 
and  very  little  of  it.  They  have  Goats,  Hogs  and 
Deer,  which  are  much  better  Food  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  Horfes  are  exceeding  final],  and 
ufed  fometimes  for  the  Saddle,  as  well  as  A  fi¬ 
fes  ;  but  they  neither  ule  them  or  any  other 
Cattle  for  the  Draught  of  Carriages,  or  to  lay 
Burdens  on  ;  all  their  Goods  are  carried  on 
Porters  Backs,  if  it  be  an  hundred  Miles,  un- 
lefs  they  have  the  Conveniency  of  W ater-car- 
riage,  which  they  have  but  very  little  of,  their 
Rivers  falling  from  Ideep  Rocks  and  Moun® 
Yol,  XXVII,  A  a  tains. 
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tains,  and  confequently  can  be  navigated  but  a 
very  little  way. 

Here  are  alfo  found  Lions,  Tigers,  Leo¬ 
pards,  wild  Hogs,  Jackalls,  wild  Dogs, 
Foxes,  and  Crocodiles  -y  but  I  meet  with  no 
Travellers  that  mention  Camels  in  this  Part  of 
Africa ,  tho’  they  are  fo  numerous  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  the  River  Niger  •,  the  Reafon  where¬ 
of  may  be,  that  neither  hilly  nor  dirty  Coun¬ 
tries  (as  the  V al  lies  of  Guinea  are)  are  proper 
for  thefe  Animals  •,  whereas  they  are  extremely 
ufeful  in  carrying  Burdens  over  fandy  Plains 
and  Defarts,  and  there  we  meet  with  great 
Numbers  of  them,  both  in  the  North  of  Africa 
and  in  Afia. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  wild  Cats  in  Gui¬ 
nea,  and  among  the  reft  a  Civet-cat.  They  have 
alfo  a  Moufe  that  yields  a  kind  of  Mufk,  but 
no  Animals  are  more  numerous  here  than  Mon¬ 
keys,  of  which  one  Species,  Bofman  allures  us, 
are  not  much  lefs  than  Men.  He  himfelf  faw 
one,  he  fays,  five  Foot  high  ;  and  thefe  are  fo 
bold  and  impudent,  that  they  will  fometimes 
attack  Men  :  But  they  have  another  fort  of 
Monkeys,  coal-black,  with  white  Beards,  not 
above  two  Foot  high,  and  very  pretty  ;  they 
are  all  very  thievifh  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
Places,  plundering  Gardens  and  Corn-fields, 
but  pretty  nice  in  their  Diet,  chufing  the  belt 
of  every  kind  of  Grain  and  Fruit.  The  Ca- 
melion  alfo  is  found  in  this  Part  of  Africa  •,  of 
which  Animal  it  is  reported,  and  not  without 
Grounds,  that  he  frequently  changes  Colour. 
I  have  flood  and  look'd  on  him  a  great  while, 
under  a  Garden-hedge,  and,  I  mull  own,  he 
feem’d  to  me  to  vary  his  Colour  frequently : 
It  is  obferv’d,  that  the  Colour  he  ufually  puts 
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on  when  he  is  furpriz’d,  is  a  fine  Green,  fpot- 
ted  Brown,  or  Yellow  •,  for,  his  ordinary  Co¬ 
lour  is  grey,  and  the  Skin  almoft  tranfparent: 
But  Bofman  obferves,  that  they  never  change 
to  a  Red,  nor  to  Tome  other  Colours  •,  though 
fome  have  affirmed  they  always  appear  to  be 
of  the  Colour  of  the  Thing  that  is  next  them. 
It  is  a  very  fmall  Animal,  lefsthan  a  Rat,  but 
bigger  confiderably  than  a  Moufe,  and  will 
live  feveral  Months  ( fome  fry  Years)  without 
Food  j  tho’  others  are  of  Opinion  that  it  catches 
Flies,  as  fome  other  Creatures  do,  by  putting 
out  its  Tongue,  which  is  almoft  as  long  as  the 
Body :  But  the  Flies  muft  light  on  the  Ca¬ 
mel  ion’s  Tongue,  if  he  does  catch  them  ;  for 
he  is  fo  exceeding  flow  that  he  can  overtake 
nothing  by  running  after  it. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  innumerable  Qua- 
drupedes  in  this  Part  of  Africa  j  for  which  our 
Travellers  wanting  Names,  and  having  given 
but  odd  Defcriptions  of  them,  I  proceed  to 
their  Reptiles  j  and  firft  their  Serpents,  which 
are  of  various  Kinds,  fome  of  them  of  a  mon- 
ftrous  Size :  And  tho’  it  be  very  certain  that 
venomous  Reptiles  do  grow  to  a  great Bignefs, 
in  all  Countries  that  are  hot  and  moift,  I  muft 
beg  Mr.  Bofman* s  Pardon,  if  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  Serpents  that  have  fwallowed  Deer 
and  Men :  For  it  is  not  only  incredible,  that 
their  Bodies  fhould  grow  to  fuch  a  Size  as 
to  enclofe  the  Body  of  a  Man  j  but  the  Throat 
of  this  Animal  is  fo  remarkably  narrow,  that 
tho’  a  Serpent  be  of  very  large  Dimenfions, 
yet  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that  he 
gets  down  a  fmall  Chicken,  or  even  a  Rat : 
And  this  Bofman  himfelf  oblerves,  though  he 
tells  the  Story  of  a  Serpent’s  fwallowing  Men 
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Guinea,  and  Beafts  3  adding,  that  when  he  was  there. 
Serpents  of  two  and  twenty  Fcot  long  were 
taken,  and,  he  believed,  in  the  Inland  Coun¬ 
try  there  might  be  much  bigger  ;  however,  he 
admits  that  the  mofc  venomous  Serpents  are 
not  a  Yard  long  •,  and  obferves,  that  they  are 
fpotted  black,  white,  and  yellow:  Nor  are 
Serpents  only  found  in  the  Fields  and  Woods 
here,  but  get  into  their  very  Houfes  and  Bed¬ 
chambers  ^  which  is  not  much  to  be  wonder’d 
at,  fince  one  Species  of  them  is  worfhipped  by 
the  Negroes ,  cherifhed,  and  us’d  with  more 
Tendernefs  than  they  fhew  to  their  own  Chil¬ 
dren  3  and  if  any  one  lhould  ftrike  or  wound 
one  of  rhefe  Snakes,  the  whole  Country  would 
rife  upon  him,  and  pull  him  to  pieces.  The 
Crime  is  look’d  upon  to  be  unpardonable  3  but 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  of  this  Sort  more 
particularly  under  the  Head  of  Religion,  and 
only  obferve  here,  that  the  Bite  of  one  of  thefe 
Serpents  is  not  mortal. 

There  are  alfo  Scorpions  in  this  Country, 
which  have  been  defcrib’d  in  treating  of  the 
Hottentots:  But  the  Toads,  mentioned  by  Bo f- 
man ,  are  as  extraordinary  in  their  Dimenfions 
as  his  Serpents.  He  relates,  that  he  has  feen 
them  as  broad  as  a  Plate  we  eat  on,  and  that 
he  took  them  for  Land-Tortoifes,  when  he  firft 
faw  them.  I  remember  another  YvTr iter ,  who 
fays,  That  their  Toads  at  Bombay  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  are  as  big  as  Ducks  3  but  I  muft  con- 
fefs  I  never  faw  any  fuch,  and  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Author  ftretch’d  a  little  3  but  my 
Friend  Bofman ,  who  compares  them  to  Tor- 
toifes,  has  certainly  overdone  it. 

Centepedes,  or  Hundred-legs,  are  alfo  very 
numerous  here,  and  creep  into  Houfes  and 

Bed- 
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Bed-chambers.  It  is  a  little,  long,  flat  Infedl,  Guinea, 
with  abundance  of  Feet,  from  whence  it  ob- 
tain’d  its  Name,  and  its  Bite  is  very  painful 
and  venomous,  but  not  mortal.  They  have  a 
Species  of  Ants  in  Guinea,  that  do  incredible 
Mifchief :  They  will  not  only  get  into  Beds, 
and  force  a  Man  to  get  up  ;  but,  if  we  may 
believe  Bofman ,  there  are  fuch  numerous  Holts 
of  them,  that  they  will  feize  upon  a  Sheep  or 
Fowl,  and  devour  it  alive:  That  they  will 
eat  their  Way  through  a  thick  wooden  Chelt, 
in  a  Night’s  time  *,  and  the  Factors  find  it  very 
difficult  to  fecure  their  Goods  from  them,  and 
Gnats,  and  Flies,  which  are  the  Plague  of  this 
and  other  hot  Countries. 

They  have  Plenty  of  tame  Fowl,  but  Fowls, 
wretched  lean,  dry  Stuff :  Here  are  alfo  fome 
Turkeys  and  Ducks,  firlt  brought  hither  by 
the  P or tuguefe  •,  but  Plenty  of  Pheafants,  Par¬ 
tridges,  wild  Ducks,  Snipes,  and  other  wild 
Fowl,  Natives  of  the  Country  :  They  have 
alfo  a  very  beautiful  Bird,  of  the  Shape  of  a 
Parrot ;  the  upper  Part  whereof  is  red,  grey, 

Sky- colour,  and  deep  blue  *,  the  Breaft  and 
lower  Part  green,  as  are  the  Head,  Neck,  and 
Tail*,  but  only  admir’d  for  its  Beauty.  Here 
are  alfo  Eagles,  Herons,  Parrots,  Parokeets, 
Hawks,  and  other  Birds  of  Prey,  and  a  vaft 
Variety  of  feather’d  kind,  never  feen  in  Eu¬ 
rope  *,  which,  with  other  uncommon  Animals, 
would  take  up  a  Volume  alone  to  defcribe. 

I  proceed  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  their 
Fiffi,  which  are  exceeding  good  and  plentiful,  Filh. 
both  in  their  Seas  and  Rivers :  The  Sea  parti¬ 
cularly  affords  a  Fifh  very  like  our  Cod,  with 
Plaice,  Flounders,  and  other  flat  Filh.  They 
frayealfo  Mackerel,  Soles,  and  Dabs ;  Lobfters, 

Crabs, 
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Guinea.  Crabs,  Shrimps  and  Prawns :  In  their  Rivers 
>  are  fine  Jacks,  a  Fifh  like  a  Trout,  Mullets, 
and  abundance  more,  that  are  very  delicious 
eating.  Thefe  are  the  principal  Support  of 
the  Europeans ,  as  well  as  of  the  Natives,  on 
the  Coaft  *,  for  Flefh  is  neither  fo  cheap,  fo 
good,  or  fo  wholefome,  as  their  Fifh  :  In 
their  Seas  alfo  are  the  Grampus,  or  fmall 
Whale,  the  Sword-fifh  and  the  Dog- fifh, 
which  are  of  no  other  Ufe  but  to  make  Oil 
of. 

Corn  and  From  the  Animals  in  Guinea ,  I  proceed 
Flams.  to  gjve  fome  Account  of  their  Vegetables  : 
They  have,  in  fome  Places,  Rice,  Millet, 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  in  great  abundance  ; 
tho’  there  are  other  Parts  of  the  Country  fo 
fubjecft  to  Floods,  that  the  Soil  bears  little,  ex¬ 
cept  Rice  :  They  have  alfo  Yams  and  Pota¬ 
toes,  which  ferve  the  Natives  often  inflead  of 
Bread :  And  Sugar-Canes  grow  to  great  Per¬ 
fection,  but  not  much  cultivated  by  the  Na¬ 
tives  j  and  the  Europeans ,  having  no  more 
Land  than  what  lies  about  their  Forts  and 
Factories,  don’t  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
plant  them. 

The  Palm-tree  is  of  infinite  Ufe  to  the 
Natives,  as  they  draw  Wine  from  the  Tree, 
and  prefs  Oil  from  its  Nuts:  Thefe  abound 
more  in  Guinea ,  than  in  any  other  Country. 
Here  alfo  is  the  Cocoa-nut-tree  •,  but  they  do 
not  put  it  to  the  many  Ufes  they  do  in  the 
.Eaft- Indies,  contenting  themfelves  with  drink¬ 
ing  the  Milk  of  the  Cocoa  when  it  is  young, 
or  eating  the  Nuts  when  they  are  ripe  :  Of 
thefe  I  have  given  a  particular  Defcription  in 
the  third  Volume  of  Modern  Hiftory ,  that 
treats  of  India,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader  i 
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it  being  the  moft  generally  ufeful  of  any  Plant  Guinea, 
that  grows.  'v_"“ J 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  as  to  the  ThePalm- 
Palm-tree  :  The  Body  of  it,  at  full  Growth,  tree  ?e~ 
is  about  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Body,  and  fix  ^cri 
Foot  in  Height ;  but,  from  the  Trunk,  its 
Branches  fhoot  upwards  twenty  Foot,  and 
more  :  The  Leaves  are  an  Ell  long,  and  about 
two  Inches  broad,  and  terminate  in  a  fharp 
Point,  much  like  the  Sedge  that  grows  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Ponds  ;  and  thefe  Branches  the 
Natives  frequently  cover  their  Huts  with. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  Palm-trees, 
fome  of  which  are  not  of  half  the  Thicknefs 
of  this,  and  the  Liquor,  drawn  from  them, 
differs  in  Flavour  and  Strength. 

When  they  find  a  Tree  old  enough  to  yield 
a  Quantity  of  Wine,  they  cut  off  all  its 
Branches  *,  and,  having  let  it  fland  a  few  Days 
thus  {tripp’d  of  its  Ornaments,  they  bore  a 
Hole  in  the  thickefb  Part  of  the  Trunk,  in 
which  having  placed  a  hollow  Reed  or  Pipe, 
the  Wine  ouzes  through  it  into  a  Pot  let  to 
receive  the  Liquor,  but  fo  flowly,  that  they 
don’t  get  above  two  Quarts  in  four  and  twenty 
Hours  •,  but  this  it  will  do  for  twenty  or  thirty 
Days  fucceffively,  according  to  the  Goodnefs 
of  the  Plant ;  and,  when  it  has  almofl  done 
dropping,  they  make  a  Fire  at  the  Bottom  of 
it,  which  forces  out  fomething  more :  After 
which,  the  Tree  dies,  and  is  good  for  little 
but  the  Fire  ;  tho’,  in  other  Countries,  where 
they  content  themfelves  with  drawing  fmall 
Quantities,  ’tis  faid,  a  Tree  will  lafl  feveral 
Years  after  it  is  tapp’d.  The  Palm  is  reckon’d 
to  be  in  its  Prime  at  ten  or  twelve  Years 
Growth  j  and  then  may  yield  ten,  fifteen,  or 

perhaps 
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Guinea,  perhaps  near  twenty  Gallons  of  Wine  :  Of 

— which  an  Anchor,  or  five  Gallons,  is  ufually 
fold  at  about  half  a  Crown  Englijh  on  the 
Coaft,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  brought  down 
from  the  inland  Countries,  the  Cheapnefs 
whereof  fliews,  that  there  muft  be  a  vaft  Num¬ 
ber  of  Palm-trees  in  the  Country.  This 
Wine,  when  firft  drawn,  is  extremely  pleafant, 
and  yet  ftrong  ■>  but  the  Negroes ,  who  bring 
it  to  the  Coaft,  frequently  mix  and  adulterate 
it  :  However,  it  goes  down  with  the  Filher- 
men  and  inferiour  People,  who  drink  it  more 
to  raife  their  Spirits  and  intoxicate  them,  than 
for  its  fine  Flavour  •,  and  perhaps  the  older 
and  fourer  it  is,  the  ftronger  it  may  be. 

They  have  alfo  both  fweet  and  four  Orange- 
trees  upon  the  Coaft,  but  not  many  Pm 
apt  to  think  they  were  firft  planted  here  by 
the  Portuguefe :  But  there  are  vaft  Numbers 
of  Lemon-trees,  and  great  Quantities  of  Le¬ 
mon,  or  Lime-juice  ;  and  fmall  pickled  Le¬ 
mons  are  annually  exported  to  Europe  from 
Guinea.  The  Papay-tree  alfo  is  to  be  met 
with  all  over  the  Coaft  j  the  Trunk  whereof 
is,  from  a  Foot  to  three  Foot,  in  Thicknefs^ 
and,  from  ten  to  thirty  Foot,  in  Height,  be¬ 
ing  a  tender  fpungy  Wood,  very  eafily  cut, 
the  Fruit  growing  at  firft  at  the  Top  of  the 
Trunk,  without  either  Branches  or  Leaves  -7 
but,  as  it  grows  older,  Branches  flioot  out 
from  the  Top,  and  from  them  other  fmall 
Twigs,  with  fine  broad  Leaves,  not  unlike 
thofe  of  the  Grape  Vine  ;  the  Fruit  is  about 
as  big  as  a  large  Pear,  of  an  Oval  Figure, 
green  without,  and  white  within  j  but,  with 
lying,  turns  red,  and  has  within  it  abundance 
of  little  white  Seeds :  It  ferves  the  Natives  for 

Fooda 
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Food,  bat  is  fcarce  fo  good  as  a  Pompion.  Guinea. 
There  is  alfo  fome  Ginger  grows  in  this  Coun-  ^r- “ 

try,  and  the  Pi  fan  or  Bananas  Tree  is  found 
here,  which  yields  a  fweet  lufcious  Pulp  the 
Fruit  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Cucumber,  cover’d 
with  a  thin  yellow  Rind  •,  but  thefe  have  been 
defcrib’d  more  than  once  in  treating  of  India 
and  the  Hottentot  Countries:  There  are  feve- 
ral  other  Fruits,  which  refemble  our  Plumbs^ 
both  blue  and  white,  on  the  Guinea  Coaft,  but 
ill-tafted,  and  fcarce  ever  eaten,  either  by  Na¬ 
tives  or  Foreigners,  any  more  than  many  other 
Fruits  that  grow  naturally  on  this  Coaft.  Here 
are  alfo  fome  Pomegranates,  Tamarinds,  the 
delicious  Ananas  or  Pine-apple,  and  the  fined 
Melons.  The  Portuguefe  endeavour’d  to  in¬ 
troduce  Grapes  •,  but  there  are  fcarce  any  of 
the  Vines  that  thrive  :  However,  ’tis  obferv’d, 
that  almoft  all  manner  of  European  Roots, 

Herbs  and  Garden-fluff,  come  to  great  Per- 
febtion  here,  as  the  Europeans  experience  in 
their  Gardens  •,  and  there  are  feveral  forts  of 
Beans,  the  natural  Produbt  of  the  Country, 
that  are  pretty  good  Food. 

But  the  Plant  Guinea  is  mod  famous  for,  Guinea , 
is  the  Malaguette  or  Guinea  Pepper,  which  PePPer« 
grows  chiefly  in  that  Part  of  it,  which  has 
obtained  the  Name  of  the  Grain  or  Pepper 
Coaft . 

The  Guinea  Pepper  grows  on  a  Shrub,  in 
long,  [lender,  red  Shells  or  Pods,  feparated 
into  four  or  five  Divifions  or  Cells,  and  cover’d 
by  a  white  Film  :  It  grows  alfo  in  fome  Places 
like  rank  Grafs  5  and  there  is  a  fort  of  Pepper 
here,  call’d  Piemento ,  by  us  Spanijh  Pepper, 
which  grows  likewife  on  Shrubs,  of  the  Height 
of  a  Goofberry-bufh,  in  great  abundance  : 

Vol.  XXVII.  B  b  It 
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Guinea.  It  is  of  two  forts,  great  and  fmall,  both  of 
<L — '  them  at  firft  green,  but  afterwards  red,  and 
the  larger  inclines  to  black  :  This  Fruit  is 
hotter  than  common  Pepper,  efpecially  the 
fmall  fort.  There  is  alfo  z,  very  ftrong  fort 
of  {linking  Tobacco  grows  on  this  Coafty 
which  the  Negroes  fmoak  •,  but  fo  offenfive, 
that  a  European  can  fcarce  bear  the  Smell  of 
it. 

Foreft  Amongft  that  Variety  of  Foreft  Trees,  that 
Trees.  are  found  on  the  Guinea  Coaft,  their  Timber 
Trees,  ’tis  faid,  grow  to  a  prodigious  Mag¬ 
nitude,  and  others  are  admired  for  their  Beau¬ 
ty  and  the  fine  Shade  they  afford  in  this  hot 
Climate  :  Of  the  Bodies  of  fotne  of  thefe 
Trees  hollow’d,  their  Canoos  are  made  :  There 
are  others,  that  have  a  very  beautiful  Grain  * 
ftreak’d  red  and  yellow,  and  clouded  fit  for 
Tables  and  Cabinets  •,  arid  others,  ’tis  faid, 
fit  for  Malls  and  Yards  :  There  is  alfo  the 
Capot  Tree,  that  bears  a  fort  of  Cotton,  which 
Bofman  fpeaking  of  by  way  of  Figure,  I  pre¬ 
fume  (as  he  does  in  defcribing  the  Guinea 
Toads  and  Serpents)  fays,  that  a  Mulket-ffiot 
will  fcarce  reach  the  Top  of  it  •,  but  fure  ’tis 
needlefs  to  caution  the  Reader,  that  this  cannot 
be  literally  true  :  It  were  to  be  wifh’d,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Travellers  and  Voyage  -  writers 
would  not  fpeak  in  poetical  Strains,  and  en¬ 
large  at  this  rate  j  it  being  difficult  fometimes 
to  diffinguiffi  what  is  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
what  figuratively.  I  believe  the  Reader  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  Bofman  meant  no  more, 
in  the  Defer iption  of  his  monftrous  Toads  and 
Serpents,  and  ofj  this  high  Tree,  than  that 
they  were  exceeding  large  in  their  kind  f  for, 
if  he  did  intend  more,  it  is  enough  to  deftroy 

the 
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the  Credit  of  his  whole  Book,  which  however,  Guinea, 
at  this  Day,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  belt  ' — “v"*1 
Defcripdons  we  have  of  Guinea  :  But  what 
he  intimates  of  another  Tree  fo  large,  that 
feveral  thoufand  Men  may  be  drawn  up  under 
the  Branches  of  it,  if  he  means  one  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  Banian  Tree,  which  is 
common  in  India,  this  may  be  true  5  for 
the  Boughs  of  the  Banian  Tree,  reaching 
down  to  the  Ground,  take  Root  again,  and 
grow  up  into  additional  Bodies  ;  fo  that  one 
of  thefe  Trees  frequently  form  a  Grove  alone: 

And  under  thefe  it  is,  that  the  Banians  wor- 
fhip  their  God,  and  perform  their  Penances 
in  India  $  which  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  the 
Negroes  alfo  confecrate  Trees  and  Groves  to 
Divine  Worfhip,  or  rather  worfhip  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Trees  as  Gods.  But  on  this  I  fhall 
enlarge  further  under  the  Head  of  Religion. 

Having  feen  what  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  Minerals, 
produces,  I  proceed  to  their  Minerals  ;  of 
which,  ’tis  laid,  they  have  feveral,  namely. 

Iron,  Copper,  Silver  and  Gold  5  but  none  of 
their  Mines  are  wrought  *,  and  fome  have 
queflion’d,  whether  there  be  any  Silver  in  the 
Country  ;  but,  as  to  Gold,  Guinea  is  fuppoled 
to  contain  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
World,  there  being  fuch  vaft  Treafures  wafh’d 
down  from  their  Mountains,  and  found  in 
their  Rivers,  while  the  Mines  yet  remain  un¬ 
open’d  :  And  this  it  is,  that  has  drawn  fo  many 
European  Nations  hither,  tho*  it  be  with  the 
extremeft  Hazard  of  their  Lives. 

It  has  been  already  obferv’d,  that,  during  Gold, 
the  rainy  Seafon,  the  Water  falls  in  Torrents 
from  the  Hills,  wafhing  away  the  Earth,  and 
fometimes  great  Pieces  of  Rocks  are  under- 
B  b  2  min’d, 
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Guinea,  min’d,  and  come  rolling  down  the  Stream, 

— -v—''  which,  being  thus  remov’d,  the  Cavities, 
where  the  Gold  before  lay  conceal’d,  are  fome- 
times  difcover’d,  and  large  Pieces  of  this  Mi¬ 
neral  pick’d  out  of  the  Holes  and  Clefts  of 
Rocks  or  Mountains  \  but  much  more  is 
wafh’d  down  in  little  Particles,  no  bigger  than 
Sand,  into  the  Rivers  the  former  being  call’d 
Rock  Gold,  and  the  other  Gold  Dull :  When 
the  Rains  abate  therefore,  and  the  dry  Seafon 
comes  on,  both  Men  and  Women  refort  to 
all  the  little  Streams,  and,  gathering  up  the 
Sand  in  Heaps,  put  it  into  Trays  and  Tubs, 
where  they  wafh  it,  till  all  the  Earth  and  Sand 
is  wafhed  clean  away  •,  and,  if  there  be  any 
Gold,  its  Weight  fixes  it  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Tub:  This  they  continue  to  do  every 
Day  from  Morning  till  Noon  j  fome  of  them 
perhaps  finding  the  Value  of  fix  or  feven  Shil¬ 
lings,  others  the  Value  of  Six-pence,  and  a 
great  many  find  nothing  at  all.  But  the 
Streams,  where  the  Gold  is  found,  are  generally 
at  a  diftance  from  the  Sea  •,  fcarce  any  of  it  is 
to  be  met  with  on  the  Shore,  or  near  the  Mouths 
of  Rivers  :  Great  part  of  it  comes  two  or 
three  hundred  Miles,  and  upwards,  out  of  the 
Country,  being  brought  down  by  the  Negroes 
at  the  Seafon  for  trading,  when  they  expert 
Shipping  upon  the  Coaft.  The  Mountain  or 
Rock  Gold,  ’tis  obferv’d,  touches  better  than 
the  Dull ;  but  then  there  are  abundance  of 
fmall  Stones  that  adhere  to  if,  and  occafion  a 
great  Lofs  in  the  melting  3  and  therefore  the 
Factors  chufe  rather  to  purchafe  the  Gold 
Duft.  As  to  the  reft  of  their  Minerals,  I 

Skt.  meet  with  no  Account  of  them  3  but  I  muft 
not  forget  their  Salt,  which  is  made  by  letting 

the 
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the  Sea-Water  into  Ihallow  Pans  in  the  dry  Guinea. 


Seafon,  till  the  Sun  exhales  the  Water,  and 
then  the  Salt  is  left  at  the  Bottom  :  They  alfo 
make  a  great  deal  of  Salt  by  boiling  the  Sea- 
Water,  and  furnilh  the  inland  Countries  with 


it. 


And  now,  having  fhewn  the  Produce  of  Trade  of 
the  Country,  and  thereby  difcover’d  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Commerce,  it  feems  extremely  pro¬ 
per,  in  the  next  place,  to  enter  upon  a  De- 
fcription  of  their  Traffick  with  other  Nations  5 
the  four  great  Articles  whereof  are,  1 .  Gold  *, 

2.  Slaves  j  3.  Elephants  Teeth  ;  and,  4. 

Drugs  i  under  which  laft  I  comprehend  Guinea 
Grains  or  Pepper,  Civet,  Cardamums,  Indigo, 
and  Gums  of  feveral  kinds,  particularly  Gum- 
tragant.  Wax  and  Red-wood. 

1.  Gold  is  had  chiefly  on  that  Part  of  the  Gold- 
Coafl:  call’d  Guinea  Proper  $  tho’  there  is  Gold 
to  be  met  with  in  other  Places  :  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  'Tooth  Coafl  and  Slave 
Coaft.  There  are  more  of  each  to  be  had  in 
the  Dift rifts  that  go  under  thofe  Names  ;  tho* 
fome  of  every  Species  may  be  met  with  from 
one  End  of  the  Guinea  Coafl;  to  the  other, 
taken  in  its  largeft  Extent. 

The  European  Merchants,  or  Faftors,  never 
go  up  into  the  Country  to  purchafe  Gold  :  But 
the  trading  Negroes  come  down  to  the  Forts 
and  Faftories,  and  on  board  the  European 
Ships  with  it  5  and  are,  by  Chriftian  Inftruc- 
tion,  ’tis  faid,  become  very  Iharp,  or  rather 
roguifh  Traders  :  It  feems,  we  have  taught 
them  to  mix  Copper,  and  other  Ingredients  of 
lefs  value,  both  with  their  Rock  Gold,  and 
Gold  Dull  s  and  they  are  fuch  exquifite  Pro¬ 
ficients,  that  they  frequently  cheat  their  Ma¬ 
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Guinea,  fters  who  imtructed  them  in  the  Myftery. 

■'V—' Some  Pieces  they  caft  fo  artfully,  that  quite 
round,  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Shilling,  the 
Piece  fhall  be  pure  Gold,  and  perhaps  filled 
up  with  Copper  or  Iron  ;  but  the  common 
falfe  Mountain  Gold  is  a  Mixture  of  Silver, 
Copper,  and  a  Proportion  of  Gold  very  high 
colour’d,  which  makes  the  Cheat  not  eafily 
difcernible  j  for,  being  obliged  to  receive  an 
infinite  Number  of  little  Pieces  in  a  Pound, 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  touch  every  one,  and 
the  Metal,  looking  fo  well,  is  fcarce  fufpeCted. 
They  alfo  tinge  Powder  of  Coral  fo  artificially, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  it  any  other 
way,  than  by  the  Weight :  Of  this  alfo  they 
make  a  Powder,  refembling  Gold  Dull ;  but 
chiefly  of  the  Filings  of  Copper,  to  which 
they  give  a  very  good  Tindture  *  but  all  this 
falfe-ting’d  Metal,  in  a  Month  or  two,  lofes 
its  Luftre. 

The  Way  the  Factors  take  to  diftinguifh 
true  Gold  from  falfe,  if  it  be  in  large  Pieces, 
is  to  cut  it  through,  which  eafily  dil'covers 
what  it  is  3  and,  if  the  Pieces  be  final!  Moun¬ 
tain  Gold,  they  lay  them  upon  a  Stone,  and 
beat  them  with  a  Hammer  3  and,  as  this  is 
not  practicable  in  Gold  Dull,  they  put  the 
Duft  into  a  Copper  Bafon,  winnowing  and 
blowing  it,  by  which  the  falfe  Gold  flies 
away,  leaving  the  pure  Gold  behind.  The 
Value  of  Gold,  brought  from  the  Guinea 
Coaft  one  Year  with  another,  by  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Nations  that  trade  thither,  is  fuppofed 
to  amount  to  the  Value  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Pounds,  and  upwards  ;  of  which  the 
Englijh  may  import  one  third,  the  Dutch  ano- 
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ther,  and  the  French ,  Portuguefe ,  Danes  and  Guinea. 
Pruffians^  another  third.  *— * v— - 

The  Slave  Trade  is  carried  on  in  much  the  slave 
fame  manner  the  Gold  Trade  is :  The  Negroe  Trade* 
Fadlors  and  Merchants  come  down  to  the 
Coaft  with  their  Slaves,  agree  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans  for  the  Price  of  them,  and  the  Price  of 
the  Goods  they  are  to  take  in  Exchange ;  and 
a  Ship  is  foon  difpatch’d,  if  they  adt  fairly. 

But,  if  a  Merchant  delivers  any  part  of  his 
Goods  before  he  has  his  Slaves,  they  will  make 
him  wait  a  great  while  for  them,  and  fome- 
times  not  bring  them  at  all,  unlefs  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Fadtor  finds  fome  Way  to  make  Repri- 
fals  :  And  yet  it  is  found  neceflary  to  trail  thele 
People  ;  for,  as  they  trade  with  other  Nations 
beyond  them,  and  have  not  always  Effedls  to 
purchafe  Slaves,  they  have  no  Way  of  getting 
them  fometimes,  unlefs  they  can  be  credited 
with  Goods  to  go  to  Market  with,  and  ex¬ 
change  for  Slaves  in  the  Inland  Country.  As 
Guinea  has  a  multitude  of  petty  Soveraigns, 
who  are  frequently  at  Wars  with  each  other, 
the  Slaves  are  generally  fuch  as  are  taken  in 
thefe  Wars,  not  only  Men,  but  Women  and 
Children  \  for,  where  they  invade  a  Country 
with  any  Succefs,  they  carry  all  the  Inhabitants 
into  Captivity.  There  are  alfo  a  great  many 
others,  who  are  made  Slaves  for  Debt,  or  for 
fome  Mifdemeanour  •,  and  not  only  the  Debtor 
or  Criminal  himfelf  lofes  his  Liberty,  but 
oftentimes  his  whole  Family,  and  all  that  are 
related  to  him :  And,  ’tis  faid.  People  fell 
even  their  Wives  and  Children  where  they 
have  offended  them,  while  others  leflen  their 
Families,  under  an  Apprehenfion  that  they 
lhall  not  be  able  to  maintain  them  •  and,  if 
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Guinea,  a  Famine,  or  great  Scarcity  happens,  they 
will  fell  themfelves  to  one  another  for  Bread  : 
It  is  reported,  that  one  of  the  petty  Princes 
upon  this  Coaft,  on  fome  fmall  Difguft,  fold 
a  Score  of  his  Wives  to  a  Captain  of  a  Ship 
at  once,  parting  with  them  with  as  little  Re~ 
ludance  as  a  Grazier  does  with  a  Score  of 
Sheep  ;  and,  in  Times  of  full  Peace,  nothing 
is  more  common,  than  for  the  Negroes  of  one 
Nation  to  fteal  thofe  of  another,  and  fell  them 
to  the  Europeans :  There  have  been  Inftances 
alfo,  of  Children  felling  their  Fathers  and 
Mothers  when  they  have  been  weary  of  them, 
and  wanted  to  enjoy  what  they  had.  Thefe 
are  the  various  Ways  by  which  the  unhappy 
Negroes  are  frequently  reduced  from  flourifhing 
Circumftances  to  a  State  of  Slavery,  and  brought 
down  to  the  Coaft  to  be  fold  to  the  Merchants 
of  Europe. 

The  firft  Bufinefs,  after  a  Ship  arrives  upon 
the  Coaft  to  trade  for  Slaves,  is  to  pay  the 
Duties,  and  make  a  Prefent  to  the  King  or 
Governor  of  that  Part  of  the  Country,  for 
Leave  to  trade :  Then  the  King’s  Slaves  are 
to  be  taken  off  at  almoft  what  Price  he  pleafes 
to  fet  upon  them,  before  the  Merchant  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  deal  with  his  Subjects.  When  the 
Price  is  agreed  on,  the  European  Surgeon  views 
all  the  Slaves  naked.  Men,  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  >  and  the  grown  Men,  that  are  fuppofed 
to  be  above  thirty-five  Years  of  Age,  are 
ufually  excepted  to,  as  are  all  that  have  any 
Lamenefs,  or  other  Defeds,  thofe  whofe  Sight 
fails  them.,  and  fuch  as  have  the  Venereal  Dif- 
eafe,  or  any  other  Diftemper  that  is  not  eafily 
cur’d  •,  and  even  the  Lofs  of  a  Tooth  is  fome- 
times  made  an  Objedion.  The  Infirm  being 
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fet  afide,  the  reft  are  branded  with  a  hot  Iron  G 
by  the  Merchant,  to  diftinguifh  them,  and  ' — 
locked  up  in  fome  Priion,  till  they  can  be 
fent  on  board  ;  tor  the  Europeans  have  no 
Forts  or  Fa£tories  in  many  Places,  where  they 
meet  with  the  greateft  Numbers  of  Slaves. 
The  Price  of  an  able-bodied  Man  may  be 
about  five  Pounds,  the  Women  a  fifth  Part 
lefs,  and  the  Children  in  proportion  to  their 
refpecftive  Ages :  When  they  are  fent  on  Ship¬ 
board,  their  former  Matters  ftrip  them  of  every 
Rag,  fo  that  the  Merchant  receives  them  all 
perfectly  naked  •,  and  thus  they  generally  re¬ 
main  till  they  come  to  America  *,  tho’,  as  they 
are  pack’d  clofe  together,  fix  or  feven  hundred 
in  a  Ship,  Cold  istheleaftof  their  Hardfhips. 
The  Decks  are  divided  fo,  that  they  are  forced 
to  lye,  or  fit  double,  on  the  hard  Boards  the 
whole  Voyage  ;  and  ali  the  Men  are  loaded 
with  Irons,  many  Attemps  having  been  made, 
by  the  Slaves  on  Board,  to  kill  the  Ship’s 
Crew,  and  run  the  Ship  a-ground  ;  in  which 
fome  of  them  have  fucceeded  :  Others  have 
jumped  over-board,  rather  trufting  to  the  Mer¬ 
cy  of  the  Sea,  than  their  white  Mafters,  from 
an  Apprehenfion,  as  our  Sailors  fugged,  that 
they  are  to  be  fatted  for  Slaughter,  and  de¬ 
voured  by  white  Men.  But  there  feems  to  be 
Reafon  enough  for  there  attempting  to  efcape, 
without  any  fuch  Apprehenfion  :  To  be  carried 
away  from  their  Country,  laid  in  Irons,  and 
crouded  together  in  difmal  dark  Holes,  where 
they  have  not  room  to  ftand,  or  fit  upright, 
may  very  well  put  them  upon  attempting  to 
efcape,  if  they  had  no  other  Views,  than  the 
refcuing  themfelves  from  tnefe  barbarous  Ma¬ 
fters,  in  whofe  Service  they  cannot  but  expetft 
Vol.  XXVII.  C  c  to 
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to  live  very  miferably,  when  they  find  them- 
felves  fo  hardly  ufed  at  firft.  No  Wonder 
therefore,  that  many  of  them  chufe  to  hazard 
their  Lives,  by  endeavouring  to  elcape,  when 
Life,  in  fuch  Circumftances,  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  Death  itfelf  j  and  this  is  furely 
fuch  a  Traffick  as  can  never  be  juftified  or  de¬ 
fended.  Were  thefe  miferable  W retches  brought 
to  Europe ,  and  ufed  with  Humanity  or  were 
they  difpofed  of  to  Planters  in  America ,  that 
would  treat  them  as  their  own  Species  ought 
to  be  treated,  they  might  be  no  great  Sufferers 
by  exchanging  black  for  white  Mafters :  But 
to  fell  them  again  to  the  cruel  Spaniard  to 
work  in  his  Mines,  and  be  ufed  worfe  than 
Brutes,  muff  be  condemn’d  by  every  Man 
that  reflects  on  the  Practice  :  And,  as  I’m  in¬ 
formed,  many  of  our  Englifi  Planters  don’t 
ufe  their  Slaves  much  better,  generally  agree¬ 
ing  not  to  make  Chriftians  of  them,  left  they 
fhould  underftand,  that  our  Religion  teaches 
us  to  do  as  ive  would  be  done  by  }  and  there¬ 
upon  they  fhould  expedt  to  be  dealt  with  like 
Men,  who  have  the  fame  God,  the  fame 
great  Lord  and  Matter.  But  to  return  :  One 
would  think,  that  the  exporting  Slaves  thus 
continually  from  Africa  to  America ,  fhould 
difpeople  the  former  for  it  is  computed,  that 
the  Port  ague fe  alone  export  above  a  hundred 
thoufand,  and  the  reft  of  the  European  Nations 
about  the  fame  Number  :  I  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  the  Englijh  do  not  tranfport  fifty  thou¬ 
fand  ;  for  they  are  obliged  to  deliver  thirty 
thoufand  to  the  Spaniards  annually,  by  the 
curfed  Affiento  Contract  ;  a  Bargain  that 
furely  can  never  profper,  and  poftibly,  inftead 
of  encreafing  our  Wealth  and  Trade,  may- 
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engage  the  Nation  in  perpetual  Broils  with  Guinea, 
the  Spaniards.  v 

The  next  great  Article  of  Trade  to  that  of  The  Ivory 
Slaves  is  Ivory  :  This  may  be  had  in  fmall^radc‘ 
Quantities  from  one  End  of  the  Guinea  Coaft 
to  the  other  ;  but  is  met  with  chiefly  in  that 
Part  of  the  Country,  that  has  obtained  the 
Name  of  the  Tooth  Coaft  and  probably 
abundance  of  Teeth  are  brought  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Miles  out  of  the  Country:  There 
are  large  Plains,  ’tis  faid,  where  Teeth  are 
found  in  abundance,  which  either  belonged  to 
Elephants  that  died  naturally,  or  were  killed 
by  People  that  did  not  know  the  Ufe  of  their 
Teeth  tho’  fome  have  conjedtur’d,  they  fhed 
their  Teeth,  and  receive  them  again  ^  which, 
if  they  do,  it  muff  be  at  a  very  advanced 
Age  :  For  a  full  grown  Tooth  or  Tufh  (of 
which  they  have  but  two  that  grow  out  of 
their  Jaws,  and  turn  up  like  a  Horn)  weighs 
fometimes  upwards  of  an  hundred  Weight,  and 
ordinarily  fifty  or  fixty  Pound  :  But  whether 
they  fhed  theie  Teeth  or  not,  and  to  what  Age 
thefe  monftrous  Animals  live,  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  all  that  we  know  of  their  Age  is,  that 
in  India ,  where  they  tame  Elephants,  and  ufe 
them  for  travelling,  and  in  their  Wars,  they 
live  to  a  very  great  Age  •,  having  continued 
in  fome  Families  for  feveral  Generations,  and 
the  Proprietors  only  know,  that  their  Fathers 
and  Grandfathers  were  poflefs’d  of  them. 

The  laft  Article  of  Trade  is  the  Guinea  Guinea 
Pepper,  Wax  and  Drugs,  which  are  had  PePP^r 
chiefly  upon  the  Grain  Coaft  ;  but  what  Quan-  an  lu^ 
tities  of  thefe,  or  of  Teeth,  are  brought  from 
Guinea ,  is  uncertain  :  Only  a  late  Writer  com¬ 
putes,  that  the  Englijh,  Dutch ,  French ,  Danes 
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Guinea,  and  Brandenburghers ,  export  from  Europe  to 
— v — J  A frica>  in  the  whole,  about  the  Value  of  two 
la ti on  of  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  in  Goods  •,  and  that 
the  Value  they  bring  from  thence  annually  in  Gold, 
of  the  Slaves,  Ivory,  Pepper  and  Drugs,  the  Value 
Gumea  0f  three  Millions  \  and  that  the  Portuguefe  are 
poflefs’d  of  fuch  vaft  Territories  and  TraCts 
of  Land  upon  the  Eaflern ,  as  well  as  the 
ffeftern  Coaft  of  Africa ,  that  they  trade  for 
as  much  as  all  the  reft  of  the  European  Na¬ 
tions  put  together  in  Slaves  and  Teeth. 

Goods  ex-  The  Goods,  which  the  Ewopeans  carry  to 
ported  to  Africa ,  and  barter  for  Gold,  Slaves,  and  the 
Guinea.  re{|-  0f  the  Commodities  above- mention'd,  are 
chiefly  thefe  (viz.)  Callicoes,  Cottons,  Linen 
and  Woollen-fluffs ,  Serges  ,  Perpetuana’s , 
wrought  Iron,  Pewter  and  Brafs  fuch  as 
Swords,  Knives,  Hatches,  Nails,  Hammers, 
Pewter-difhes,  Plates,  Pots  and  Cups,  brafs 
Pots,  Kettles,  and  other  houfhold  Utenfils  > 
Fire-arms,  Powder,  Shot,  brafs  and  glafs  Toys, 
Beads,  Beugles  and  Cowries,  or  Blackamoor's 
Teeth,  with  Brandy,  Spirits  and  Tobacco. 
The  brafs  Ware,  ’tis  faid,  the  Negroes  are  in¬ 
finitely  fond  of,  and  will  purchafe  almoft  at 
any  rate  i  and  wrought  Pewter,  Iron  and 
Lead,  are  good  Articles.  There  are  great 
Quantities  of  Powder,  Shot,  Arms,  Cloathing, 
Liquor  and  Furniture,  alfo  fent  from  Europe 
annually,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  European  Forts 
and  Factories  there. 

Artificers  Having  treated  of  the  Trade  of  the  Euro- 
in  Guinea,  peans ,  with  the  Guinea  Coaft,  I  proceed  to 
enquire  into  the  Manufactures,  Traffick  and 
Employment  of  the  Natives  ;  and,  I  perceive, 
every  Tribe  or  Family  almoft  make  their 
own  Tools,  Inftruments  and  Utenfils  :  They 
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are  all  Smiths,  Carpenters  and  Mafons,  build¬ 
ing  their  own  Houfes,or  Huts,  with  Wood  and 
Clay,  and  thatching  them  with  Reeds,  or  Pal- 
meto  Branches  :  They  alfo  make  their  own 
Arms ;  fuch  as  Darts,  Arrows,  Launces  and 
Broad-Swords  ;  but  their  Fire-arms,  Gunpow¬ 
der  and  Bullets,  they  purchafe  of  the  Europe¬ 
ans  :  They  alfo  make  their  Inftruments  of 
Hufbandry,  and  feveral  Houlhold  Utenfils. 

It  is  with  a  furprizing  Dexterity  they  form 
and  polifh  their  Swords,  and  Heads  of  Darts 
and  Spears,  confidering  the  few  poor  Tools 
they  work  with :  Their  Anvil  is  only  a  flat 
Stone  j  and,  till  the  Europeans  taught  them 
the  Ufe  of  Hammers,  another  Stone  fupply’d 
the  Place  of  them  :  But  their  Smiths  Bellows, 
it  feems,  have  three  Pipes  or  Snouts,  which 
blow  up  a  Fire  very  fuddenly,  and  are  faid  to 
be  an  Invention  of  the  Natives. 

Their  Watermen  and  Filhermen  are  but  Filher- 
one  T ribe,  and  are  very  numerous  upon  the  men' 
Coaft }  eight  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thoufand 
of  them,  go  out  a  filhing  at  once  :  They  have 
Hooks,  harping  Irons  and  Nets,  and  all  the 
Implements  that  European  Filhermen  ufe  ^  and 
every  Canoo,  or  Boat,  is  but  one  Piece,  made 
out  of  the  Body  of  fome  large  Tree  ;  the 
largeft  thirty  Foot  long,  and  fix  broad  :  Thefe 
the  Europeans  hire  to  carry  their  Merchandize 
to  and  from  their  Ships,  and  along  the  Coaft 
from  one  Factory  to  another  ;  but  they  have 
a  lefier  fort  they  ufe  in  filhing.  Their  Canoos, 
according  to  their  Size,  are  rowed  by  two, 
three,  feven,  nine,  eleven,  and  fometimes  fifteen 
Watermen-,  for,  where  there  are  more  than 
two,  you  have  always  an  odd  Number,  be- 
caufe  one  of  them  fteers  the  Boat.  Inftead 
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Guinea,  of  Oars,  they  row  with  an  Inftrument,  fa- 
flaion’d  like  one  of  our  Shovels,  with  which 
they  pufh  themfelves  along,  looking  the  fame 
Way  they  row,  and  move  exceeding  fwiftly  j 
and,  as  thefe  Boats  are  only  a  large  Piece  of 
Timber  fcoop’d  hollow,  there  is  no  finking 
them  •,  for,  if  they  are  overfet,  and  turned 
Bottom  upwards,  as  they  frequently  are,  by 
the  great  Surf  and  fwelling  Seas,  upon  this 
Coaft,  ft  ill  the  Vefiel  floats  upon  the  Waves  j 
and  the  Watermen,  fwimming  like  fo  many 
Spaniels,  turn  their  CanOos,  and  get  into  them 
again,  arriving  fafe  afhore,  frequently  when 
the  Europeans  they  carry,  and  all  their  Goods, 
are  loft. 

As  the  Negroes  have  two  Harvefts  in  the 
Year,  great  part  of  their  Time  is  taken  up  in 
digging,  planting  Rice,  and  flowing  Millet 
and  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  and  planting 
Yams  and  Potatoes  ^  but  the  Hufbandry  is 
left  almoft  entirely, to  the  Women  :  And,  ex¬ 
cept,  in  their  Filheries,  their  Carpenters  and 
Smiths  work,  the  Women  go  through  the 
Drudgery  of  every  thing:  Their  Wives  dig 
up  the  Ground,  fow,  plant,  make  their  Cloaths 
and  Mats,  brew  the  Beer,  and  drefls  their  Food  • 
while  the  Hufband  loiters  away  his  Time,  and 
does  flcarce  any  one  Thing  towards  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Family  ;  fo  that  the  more  Wives 
a  Man  has,  the  richer  he  is  in  Guinea ,  and 
the  eaflier  his  Circumftances  are  :  And  flome  of 
the  Negroes  on  the  Coaft,  ’tis  flaid,  make  Mo¬ 
ney  of  their  Wives,  by  letting  them  out  to 
others  that  can  pay  for  their  Favours.  They 
make  but  little  Diftindtion  between  their  Wives 
and  their  Slaves ;  but  feem  alike  indifferent  to 
both  ;  However,  it  is  held  highly  criminal  to 
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meddle  with  a  Negroe’s  Wife  of  any  Quality. 
But  to  return  to  their  Hufbandry  :  They  have 
two  Harvefts,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  of  Mil¬ 
let  and  Maize,  every  Year  ^  one  in  Juguft 
and  the  other  in  December  ;  but  the  laft  is 
inconfiderable,  it  being  a  dry  Time  ;  and, 
as  that  fort  of  Corn,  call’d  Millet,  will  not 
grow  without  fome  Moifture,  the  Rice  will 
not  grow  at  all  without  Water }  and  therefore 
they  can  have  but  one  Harveft  of  the  latter  in 
any  Place  where  they  cannot  flow  their  Grounds. 
And,  as  it  has  been  hinted,  fome  Parts  of  the 
Country  produce  only  Rice,  and  others  only 
Millet :  But  the  Soil  yields  them  fuch  plenti¬ 
ful  Crops,  that  they  need  never  have  a  Scar¬ 
city,  if  they  were. not  the  moft  improvident 
People  in  the  World  ;  but  they  never  lay  up 
any  Stores.  When  they  have  a  plentiful  Crop 
of  Rice,  the  European  Shipping  fometimes 
takes  it  off  their  Hands  ;  and,  before  the  next 
Harveft,  they  are  ftarving  :  They  feldom  con- 
fider  what  they  lhall  want  themfelves,  when 
they  meet  with  a  good  Market  for  their  Grain  ; 
infomuch,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  fell 
their  Wives,  Children  and  Slaves,  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  for  Food,  or  they  would  have  been 
ftarved  ;  and  this,  in  Years,  when  they  have 
had  plentiful  Crops. 

As  to  the  Traffick  of  the  Negroes  among 
themfelves;  it  confifts  either  in  carrying  the 
Corn,  and  other  Produce  of  the  refpedtive 
maritime  Countries,  from  one  Place  to  another 
along  the  Coaft,  in  their  large  Canoos,  as 
there  happens  to  be  a  Demand  for  it ;  or  in 
bartering  and  exchanging  Goods  with  one 
another  on  Shore.  Thofe  near  the  Coaft  ex¬ 
change  the  Merchandize  they  get  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  9 
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Guinea,  yopeans,  with  thofe  of  the  more  diftant  Coun- 
— '  tries,  for  Gold,  Slaves  and  Elephants  Teeth, 
which  Foreigners  take  off  their  Hands,  fur- 
nifhing  them  with  new  Supplies  of  European 
Goods ;  and,  with  thefe,  they  go  to  Market 
in  the  Inland  Countries  again. 

The  Be-  Before  I  quit  this  Article  of  Trade,  it  may 
ginning  of  be  proper  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Rife  and 
the  Guinea  pr0grefs  Gf  this  T raffick  between  the  Euro- 
peans  and  the  Guinea  Coaft.  The  Portuguefe 
were  the  firft  that  difcover’d  the  South-weft 
Shores  of  Africa  in  the  fifteenth  Century  *,  and, 
as  the  Pope  was  then  thought  to  have  a  Right 
to  difpofe  of  all  Pagan  Countries,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  Grant  from  his  Holinefs,  Anno  1442, 
of  all  Countries  difcover’d  to  the  South  and 
Eaft  of  Cape  Bajadore ,  which  lies  on  the 
Weftern  Side  of  Africa ,  Latitude  27  North. 
The  Pope  however  afterwards,  on  the  Difco- 
very  of  America  by  Columbus ,  publifhed  ano¬ 
ther  Bull  in  favour  of  the  Spaniard ,  dated  the 
3d  of  May  1493  •,  whereby  he  affign’d  and 
transferr’d,  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  Suc- 
ceffors,  all  the  Countries  difcover’d,  and  to 
be  difcover’d,  one  hundred  Leagues  to  the 
Weft  ward  and  Southward  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  Vcrd  Iflands ;  which  the  Portuguefe  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  Infringement  of  the  former 
Grant  to  them  ^  and  this  bred  a  Mifunder- 
ftanding  between  thofe  two  Nations  :  How¬ 
ever,  they  came  to  an  Agreement  in  the  Year 
1493,  That  the  Line,  mention’d  in  the  Grant 
to  Spain ,  to  be  drawn  from  North  to  South 
through  the  Azores ,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Illands, 
fhould  be  extended  two  hundred  and  feventy 
Leagues  farther  W eft  ward  j  and  that  all  new 
difcover’d  Lands  to  the  Weftward  of  that 
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Line  fhould  belong  to  the  Spaniard  ;  and  thofe 
to  the  Eaftward  of  it  to  the  Portuguefe  :  And 
accordingly  the  latter  built  Forts,  and  fettled 
Colonies  on  the  Eajlern  and  JVeftern  Coafts 
of  Africa ,  and  in  the  Eafi-Indies ,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  quiet  PofTeflion  of  them,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  foie  Trade  of  Africa  and  the  Eajl-In - 
dies  about  an  hundred  Years  without  a  Com¬ 
petitor  :  No  other  European  Nations  attempt¬ 
ed  to  interrupt  them  in  it  •,  but  acquiefced  in 
the  Pope’s  Determination  in  aligning  America 
tb  the  Spaniard $  and  the  Difcoveries  in  Afri¬ 
ca ,  and  the  Eaft-Indies ,  to  the  Portuguefe. 

The  Reformation,  however,  happening  ift 
the  fixteenth  Century,  the  Englijh  and  Dutchy 
and  other  Proteftant  Nations,  began  to  call 
in  queftion  the  Pope’s  Power  of  difpofing  of 
Pagan  Countries  ;  and,  being  ambitious  of 
fharing  the  Gold  of  Africa  with  the  Portu¬ 
guefe ,  both  the  Englijh  and  Dutch ,  in  the  fix¬ 
teenth  Century,  fent  feveral  Ships  to  the  Coaft 
of  Guinea ,  where,  in  Imitation  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe ,  they  exchanged  Toys  and  Trifles  with 
the  Negroes  for  Gold,  and  made  very  advan- 
tagious  Returns :  But  the  Portuguefe  building 
Forts  upon  the  Coaflg  and  keeping  the  Natives 
in  a  fort  of  Subjection,  that  they  could  not 
trade  with  Freedom  with  any  other  People* 
the  Negroes  invited  the  Englijh  to  fettle  among 
them  i  and,  for  fome  fmall  Confideration* 
aflign’d  them  Places  to  eredt  Forts  and  Fac¬ 
tories  upon,  that  they  might  be  able  to  pro- 
tedt  their  own  Trade,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Natives,  from  the  Infults  and  Encroachments 
of  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutchy  falling 
upon  the  Portuguefe  Settlements  about  the 
fame  time,  depriv’d  them  of  their  Capital 
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Guinea.  Fort  ‘of  Elmina ,  and,  at  length,  drove  them 

'‘““"■'v - 1  from  all  their  Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coaft  : 

Whereupon  the  Portuguefe  removed  farther 
Eaftward,  and  gained  a  vaft  Extent  of  Coun¬ 
try,  in  which  they  are  not  difturbed  by  the 
Dutch ,  or  any  other  Nation  \  there  being 
little  or  none  of  the  fame  tempting  Metal 
there,  tho’  they  meet  with  Slaves  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  :  But  thefe  the  Dutch  have  little  Occa- 
fion  for,  having  fcarce  any  Plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  Dutch  The  Hollander  had  no  fooner  driven  the 

endeavour  Portuguese  from  the  Gold  Coajl ,  but  he  began 
the^r*  to  contrive  how  he  might  beat  the  Englijh , 
lijh  from  and  all  other  Nations,  out  of  that  Trade,  as 
the  Gold  he  had  from  the  fine  Spices  in  the  Eafi- Indies, 
Coafl ^  and  ancj  engrofs  this  noble  Mineral  to  himfelf:  Ac- 
cordingly,  by  various  Artifices,  the  Dutch 
Forts  in  fpirited  up  the  Natives  to  fall  upon  the  Eng- 
Time  of  Ufo  Factories  and  diftrefs  them,  fupporting 
leace.  the  Negroes  under-hand  in  their  hoftile  At¬ 
tempts  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  Year  1664, 
were  guilty  of  luch  a  Piece  of  Treachery  to¬ 
wards  the  Englijb ,  who  had  protected  their 
Infant  State,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  credited.  They 
had,  by  Treaty,  it  feems,  agreed  to  join  an 
Englijh  Squadron,  to  fupprefs  the  Pirates  upon 
the  Barbary  Coaft  j  and  De  Ruyter ,  the  Dutch 
Admiral,  adtually  failed  to  the  Str  eights  with 
the  Englijh ,  under  pretence  of  putting  that 
Projedt  in  Execution  :  But  then  making  an 
Excufe  to  the  Englijh  Admiral,  that  he  was 
order’d  another  Yvray,  he  failed  to  the  Coaft 
of  Guinea  j  and  there,  with  the  Aftiftance  of 
the  Negroes ,  his  Countrymen  had  already  fpi¬ 
rited  up  againft  the  EngUJh,  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of  ie.veral  Englijh  Forts,  and  particu¬ 
larly 
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larly  of  that  ftill  in  their  Poffefiion,  which 
goes  by  the  Name  of  Amfterdam  Fort:  And, 
not  contented  with  this,  the  Dutch  afterwards 
failed  to  the  Iflands  belonging  to  the  Englijh 
in  the  Weft-Indies ,  plunder’d  and  ravag’d 
them  in  a  molt  barbarous  manner  •,  and  all 
this,  in  a  Time  of  full  Peace,  without  any 
manner  of  Provocation.  But  the  Court  of 
England ,  having  fome  Way  or  other  got  In- 
telligence  of  the  Matter,  was  fo  fortunate 
as  to  make  Reprifals  on  a  Fleet  of  Hollanders 
in  the  Channel  •,  which  however  Burnet ,  and 
our  Whig  Hiftorians,  clamour  wonderfully 
againft,  becaufe  War  was  not  declar’d  :  The 
Dutch  had  before  driven  us  from  the  Spice 
Iflands  in  the  Ea ft -Indies ;  they  were  now  en¬ 
deavouring  to  monopolize  the  Gold  Coajl ,  they 
plunder’d  our  Plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies  j 
and  yet  thefe  pacifick  Gentlemen  would  have 
us  fit  ftill  with  our  Arms  a-crofs,  and  never 
attempt  to  do  ourfelves  Juftice  ;  and,  when 
we  do,  cry  out  upon  it  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  •,  when  the  ungrateful  Dutchy 
who  are  fo  much  indebted  to  this  Nation, 
the  Aggreflors  :  Which  is  an  undeni- 


v/ere 


able  Inftance  of  the  Partiality  of  our  admir’d 
Whig-Writers,  or  of  their  Ignorance,  if  they 
were  not  appriz’d  of  the  true  State  of  the  Cafe. 

The  Dutch  had  the  fame  Views  here,  as 
they  had  in  the  Eaft- Indies  :  They  intended 
to  have  brought  fuch  a  Force  to  Guinea ,  as 
fhould  have  fubdued  the  Natives,  and  exclu¬ 
ded  all  other  European  Nations  from  the  Gold 
Coaft  i  after  which,  no  doubt,  they  propofed 
to  have  opened  the  Mines  where  this  glorious 
Metal  v/ as  lodg’d,  and  become  the  foie  Ma¬ 
ilers  of  them,  as  the  Spaniards  are  of  the  Sil- 
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ver  Mines  in  Potoji :  But  they  were  forced  to 
relinquifh  part  of  what  they  had  plunder’d  the 
African  Company  of,  the  Court  of  England 
efpoufing  their  lntereft  heartily  at  that  time  , 
and  thereupon  this  Project  of  the  Hollanders 
proved  abortive.  However,  the  African ,  or 
Guinea  Company,  received  very  great  LofTes, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  treacherous  Prac¬ 
tices  and  Depredations  of  the  Dutch ,  and 
have  buffered  perhaps  yet  more  by  our  own  In¬ 
terlopers,  or  feparate  Traders,  which  brings 
me  to  confider  what  has  been  fo  long,  and  fo 
warmly  controverted  ;  namely,  Whether  this 
Branch  of  our  Commerce  ought  to  be  laid 
open,  or  refrained  to  a  particular  Company  ? 
It  is  faid  in  behalf  of  the  Company,  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Forts  they  eredted  there, 
the  Dutch  would  infallibly  have  monopoliz’d 
the  Gold  T  rade,  as  they  have  the  Spices  of 
India :  And  that  it  feems  hard  upon  them, 
that,  when  they  have  been  at  fuch  an  Expence 
to  eredt  and  maintain  Fprts  there,  to  protedt 
this  valuable  Part  of  our  Trade,  Interlopers, 
who  are  not  at  thefe  Expences,  fhould  be  buf¬ 
fered  ro  come  and  underfell  them,  and  run 
away  with  the  Profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feparate  Traders  alledge,  That  all  Companies 
are  the  Ruin  of  Trade:  That  their  Directors 
and  Managers  mind  nothing  but  enriching 
themfelves,  and  making  the  Fortunes  of  their 
Relations  and  Dependants,  whom  they  prefer 
to  be  Governors,  Fadtors  or  Captains  ;  and 
that  the  T rade  always  buffers  in  fuch  Hands : 
Private  Merchants  manage  with  greater  Fru¬ 
gality,  making  the  befb  of  every  thing  and 
that,  fince  the  Trade  has  been  laid  open  to 
fuch  Traders  as  pay  Ten  per  Cent  towards  the 
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Company’s  Charges  in  maintaining  their  Forts, 
the  Trade  has  been  much  improved. 

Upon  the  whole,  Forts  feem  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  preferve  this  Trade  :  If  we  had  nd 
Settlements  there,  the  Dutch  would  foon  fub- 
due  the  Natives,  and  drive  all  other  Nations 
from  that  rich  Coaft  3  and  therefore  it  is  but 
highly  reafonable  the  feparate  Traders  fhould 
contribute  fufficiently  towards  maintaining  fuch 
Forts :  If  Ten  per  Cent  is  not  enough,  they 
ought  to  allow  more.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  be  done,  I  know  no  Reafon  why  any 
Subjed  of  England  fhould  be  excluded  from 
the  Trade  :  To  fay,  that  private  Traders  are 
betters  Hufbands,  can  afford  their  Goods 
cheaper,  and  will  always  underfell  the  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  very  weak  Obfervation :  For  why 
don’t  the  Company  manage  as  frugally  ?  They 
have  always  their  Governors,  Fadors  and 
Ware-houfes,  upon  the  Spot  3  and  can  take 
all  Advantages  in  Trade,  by  laying  in  Com¬ 
modities,  when  Things  are  cheapeft,  at  the  belt 
Hand,  and  providing  Freight  for  their  Ships 
againft  they  arrive  •,  and  confequently  may 
tranfad  their  Affairs  to  greater  Advantage 
than  the  feparate  Trader  can,  if  they  obferve 
as  good  (Economy  :  And  the  cheaper  we  af¬ 
ford  our  Goods,  and  the  lefs  Profit  we  are  con¬ 
tented  with,  the  greater  Market  we  fhall  have. 
It  is  no  matter  how  much  we  underfell  other 
Nations,  fo  as  we  are  not  Lofers  in  the  main. 
I  doubt,  if  the  feparate  Traders  did  not  get 
away  the  Trade  from  the  Company,  the  Dutch 
would  :  And  furely,  it  is  better  our  own  Peo¬ 
ple  fhould  have  it,  than  Foreigners.  It  is  very 
well  known,  fincethe  African  Trade  has  been 
laid  open,  it  has  yaftly  encreafed.  If  the  Eng- 
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lijh  traded  for  five  or  fix  thoufand  Slaves  npon 
this  Coaft,  when  the  feparate  Traders  were 
excluded,  they  now  trade  (according  to  Gee) 
for  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  5  and  fo  in  pro¬ 
portion  in  other  Articles  perhaps.  But  there 
are  fome  Gentlemen,  I  find,  not  only  for  fup- 
porting  our  prefent  Settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coaft ,  but  for  fending  fuch  a  Force  thither, 
as  might  make  us  Mafters  of  the  Country  ; 
by  which  means  we  might,  they  imagine,  pof- 
fefs  ourfelves  of  the  Gold  Mines,  and  gain 
an  immenfe  Treafure  by  working  them.  They 
obferve  alfo,  that  this  being  about  the  fame 
Latitude  as  the  Iflands,  where  the  Cloves, 
Nutmegs,  and  Cinnamon  grow,  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies ,  all  thofe  Spices  might  be  propagated 
here. 

But,  as  to  the  pofTeffing  ourfelves  of  the 
Gold  Mines,  I  doubt  this  would  require  a 
greater  Force  than  ever  it  will  be  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  fend  thither  :  For  not  only  the  Natives, 
who  look  upon  thofe  Mountains  as  facred,  and 
therefore  never  pretend  to  break  into  them, 
would  unanimously  oppole  fuch  an  Attempt  \ 
but  they  would  be  joined  by  the  Dutch ,  and 
the  reft  of  the  European  Nations,  who  have 
Forts  there  •,  it  being  their  mutual  Intereft  to 
prevent  fuch  a  Monopoly.  Befides,  thofe 
Mines  are  fuppofed  to  lye  at  a  good  diftance 
from  the  Coaft  ;  and  the  Country  agrees  fo 
ill  with  Englifto  Conftitutions,  that  we  fhould 
lofe  fome  thoufands  by  the  Diftempers  of  the 
Country,  before  it  could  be  effected,  if  we  had 
no  other  Enemy  to  contend  with  :  And  I 
make  no  doubt,  if  the  Thing  were  feafible, 
the  Dutch  would  have  made  fuch  a  Conqueft 
Jong  before  this.  We  fee  they  were  about  to 
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attempt  it  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II ;  Guinea, 
but  the  Refiftance  they  found  they  fhould  meet  ^ — v— 
with  both  from  the  European  Nations,  and 
the  Natives,  obliged  them  to  defift,  and  lay 
afide  the  Projeft.  As  to  planting  the  fine  Onplant- 
Spices  here,  I  very  much  queftion  whether 'ngthefinc 
Cloves  or  Nutmegs  could  be  tranfplanted  :  h^s 
We  have  no  Inftance  of  their  growing  any¬ 
where,  but  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  where  they 
were  firft  found:  The  Cinnamon  indeed  has 
been  tranfplanted  from  Ceylon ,  and  will  thrive 
here.  But,  as  it  will  probably  grow  in  other 
Parts  oi  Africa ,  as  well  as  on  the  Gold  Coafi , 
it  would  be  better  to  make  the  Experiment  in 
fome  other  Part  of  Africa,  where  fuch  a  Plan¬ 
tation  would  be  lefs  liable  to  be  difputed  :  And, 
after  all,  Pm  afraid  the  Cinnamon  would  de¬ 
generate  on  being  tranfplanted.  The  Tree 
might  appear  as  well  to  the  Eye  •  but  the  Spice 
poflibly  would  not  be  fo  good  :  For  there  are 
a  great  many  Cinnamon-trees  upon  the  Coaft 
of  Malabar ,  very  near  Ceylon ,  where  the  bell 
Cinnamon  grows,  and  the  Trees  feem  to 
flourifh  as  well  as  in  that  Eland  ;  and  yet  it  is 
but  a  baflard  Cinnamon  they  produce,  and 
never  ufed  where  that  of  Ceylon  can  be  had  : 

And  as  for  tranfplanting  Tea  and  Coffee  thither, 
which  the  fame  Gentlemen  propofe,  there  is 
yet  no  Inftance  of  Tea  growing  any -where, 
but  in  China  and  Japan  :  Coffee  indeed  the 
Dutch  have  raifed  in  Batavia  but,  I  am  in¬ 
form’d,  it  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  All  which  being  duely  weigh’d,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Britijh  Court  will  never  iacriffce  the 
Lives  of  fo  many  Men,  as  fuch  an  Acquifi- 
tion  muft  coft,  upon  fuch  Romantick  Views. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Head  of  Trade,  with 
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Guinea,  feme  Account  of  the  Negros  Weights :  They 
have  Copper,  Gold,  Scales  of  the  Form  of 
of  G%aea.  an  Orange  fcoop’d  and  their  Weights 
are  either  of  Copper,  Lead,  or  Tin-,  and,  tho* 
divided  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe  of 
the  Europeans ,  upon  Reduction  agree  exactly 
with  them.  The  Gold  Weights  made  ufe  of 
on  the  Guinea  Coaft  are*  i.  The  Pefo  >  2< 
The  Angel ;  3.  The  Bendoj  4.  The  Ounce  5 
5.  The  Mark  -7  and,  6.  the  Pound :  The  Pefo 
is  four  Angels  ;  the  Bendo  two  Ounces  ;  four 
Bendo’s  one  Mark  ;  one  Mark  eight  Ounces  ; 
and  two  Marks  one  Pound  Weight  Ayer- 
dupois.  Three  Marks  of  pure  Gold,  are  in 
England  24  Ounces,  or  two  Pound  Troy 
Weight ;  which,  at  four  Pounds  Sterling  the 
Ounce,  is  96  Pounds:  But,  as  the  fineft  Gold 
yields  fome  Advance,  it  is  generally  reckon’d, 
that  three  Marks  of  fine  Gold  are  worth  one 
hundred  Pounds  Sterling. 

Numbers.  The  Negroes ,  like  the  Hottentots ,  never  ex* 
ceeded  ten  in  numbering,  till  the  Europeans 
taught  them  to  proceed  farther  :  They  now 
lay  down  a  Finger  for  every  ten  and,  when 
they  have  laid  down  all  their  Fingers,  and 
made  one  hundred,  they  begin  again,  and  fo 
on. 

The  Prin-  In  Guinea  there  are  fome  Soveraign  Princes* 
ces  and  whofe  Dominions  are  very  extenfive,  rich* 
Scates  or  powerful  and  arbitrary  ;  Monarchs  limited  by 
111,1  '  no  Laws,  or  any  other  Reftraints  :  And  there 
are  a  multitude  of  others,  to  whom  the  Dutch 
and  other  Europeans  have  given  the  Name  of 
Kings,  jwhofe  Dominions  do  not  exceed  the 
Bounds  of  an  ordinary  Parifh,  and  whofe  Pow¬ 
er  and  Revenues  are  proportionably  mean. 
But  the  latter  feem  tome,  to  be  no  more  than 
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particular  Clans  or  Tribes,  w’nofe  Chiefs  are 
permitted  to  bear  fome  Refemblance  to  Prin¬ 
ces  •,  to  adminifter  Juftice  in  their  refpedlive 
Diftridts,  and  make  War  upon  one  another, 
when  they  apprehend  themfelves  injur’d  by 
any  Neighbour.  But  thefe  are,  in  reality,  all 
fubjedt  to  fome  of  the  fuperior  Monarchs  firft 
mention’d,  and  no  better  than  their  Vafifals  \ 
obliged  to  attend  them  in  their  Wars,  to 
quarter  their  Soldiers,  and  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
Duties  and  Impofitions  as  are  impofed  upon 
them.  We  find,  indeed,  the  Dutch  Factors 
on  this  Coaft  boafting,  that  they  are  fometimes 
ferved  by  the  Sons  of  Kings,  and  retain  them 
in  their  Pay,  in  the  Quality  of  Footmen  : 
But  they  might  as  well  be  proud  of  being  fer¬ 
ved  by  the  Son  of  a  petty  Conftable.  The 
Vanity  of  the  Dutch  may  eaiily  be  perceived, 
When  they  give  themfelves  thefe  Airs,  as  well 
as  the  Hatred  and  Contempt  they  have  for  all 
Kings.  One  Reafon  of  their  denominating 
every  little  Officer  a  King,  is  to  fhew,  that 
the  High  and  Mighty  Brutes  have  Kings  fub¬ 
jedt  to  them.  They  formerly  brought  fome 
fuch  petty  Princes  from  the  Eaft- Indies,  and 
confined  them  in  a  barren  Ifland  near  the  Cape9 
where  they  were  forced  to  work,  and  make 
Lime  for  the  Dutch-India  Company,  who,  in 
Derifion  of  Kings,  gave  this  wretched  Place 
the  Name  of  King- Ifland  j  and  I  don’t  doubt, 
but  they  would  ferve  all  the  Monarchs  upon 
Earth  in  the  fame  manner,  if  they  had  them 
in  their  Power  j  tho’  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
fame  Word  in  the  Negroe  Language  fignifies 
a  King,  and  the  Governor  of  a  Village  of 
twenty  Huts,  they  have  the  more  Colour  for 
x  giving  the  Title  of  King  to  both:  But  the 
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Guinea.  Dutch  relate  farther,  that  there  are  fome  Re- 
publicks  on  the  Guinea  Coaft  like  theirs  in 
Holland ,  and  particularly  two  near  their  Capi¬ 
tal  Fort  of  Las  Minasy  or  B'Elmina  :  But  of 
thefe  I  fhall  treat,  after  I  have  fhewn  in  what 
State  the  Great  Monarchs  on  this  Coaft  live  j 
and  particularly  the  King  of  Fidah  or  JVhidah. 
This  Prince,  in  the  Words  of  one  of  the 
Dutch  Fadtors,  is  feared  and  reverenced  by 
his  Subjects  as  a  Demi-god,  who  always  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  Prefence,  either  kneeling,  or  pro- 
ftrate  on  the  Ground  :  When  they  attend  him 
in  the  Morning,  they  proftrate  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  the  Gate  of  his  Palace,  kifs  the  Earth 
three  times,  and,  clapping  their  Hands  to¬ 
gether,  ufe  fome  Expreffions  that  look  more 
like  the  Adoration  of  fome  Deity,  than  Com¬ 
plements  paid  to  an  earthly  Prince  \  and  they 
even  tremble  at  the  Sight  of  him  :  He  has  his 
Viceroys,  Governors,  Generals,  and  other 
Officers,  as  European  Princes  have,  of  whom 
he  conftantly  maintains  four  or  five  thoufand 
with  Meat  and  Drink  ;  fome  of  whom  fre¬ 
quently  are  permitted  to  eat  in  his  Prefence  : 
But  no  Perfon  whatever  is  permitted  to  fee  his 
Majefty  eat,  or  to  know  in  what  Part  of  the 
Palace  he  fleeps,  unlefs  his  Wives,  of  whom 
the  King  feldom  has  lefs  than  a  thoufand„ 
Thefe  continually  lurround  him  :  Thefe  are 
his  Life-guards,  and  frequently  fent  on  Em- 
baffies,  and  employed  in  executing  fuch  Com¬ 
mands  and  Sentences  as  feem  much  more  pro¬ 
per  for  Men  •,  as  to  punilh  Criminals,  pull 
down  their  Houfes,  and  the  like.  Bofman  re¬ 
lates,  that,  a  little  before  his  Arrival  at  Whi- 
dahy  a  Negroe  Officer  of  his  Acquaintance 
having  been  unjuftly  accufed  to  the  King,  Or¬ 
ders 
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ders  were  iffued  to  demolifh  his  Houfe,  and  Guinea, 
deftroy  all  that  he  had  :  Of  which  the  Man  v— 1 

having  received  fome  Notice,  when  a  De¬ 
tachment  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
King’s  Wives  came  to  execute  the  Sentence, 
they  found  him  placed  near  a  Heap  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  with  a  lighted  Match  in  his  Hand, 
profeffing  his  Innocence  •,  but  threatening  to 
blow  both  them,  and  himfelf  up,  if  they  did 
not  give  him  Time  to  reprefent  his  Cafe  to 
the  King  •,  which  being  agreed  to,  he  had  the 
good  Fortune  to  convince  his  Fidaian  Maje- 
fty  of  his  Innocence,  and  to  get  the  Sentence 
revers’d. 

When  the  King  goes  abroad  alfo,  five  or 
fix  hundred  of  his  Wives  run  before  him,  or 
attend  him  :  He  has  not,  ’tis  faid,  a  fingle 
Man  in  his  Train  *,  but  he  fpends  the  greateft 
part  of  his  Time  at  home  in  his  Palace,  ad- 
miniftring  Juftice  to  his  Subje<5ts,  and  tranf- 
acting  Affairs  of  State  ;  or  converfing  with 
the  European  Factors  and  Merchants,  who 
find  him  ufually  in  a  ftately  Hall  of  Audience, 
richly  habited  in  Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs :  His 
Wives  alfo,  when  they  attend  him,  are  richly 
cloathed  and  adorned  with  Gold  Coral  and 
glittering  Trifles,  efpecially  their  Hair  j  and 
tho’  the  King  never  eats  before  Company,  ’tis 
faid,  he  will  drink  very  plentifully  both  with 
the  Europeans  and  his  own  Subjects. 

The  Chief  Magiftrates  under  the  King  are  :  Their  No- 
The  Cabicero’s,  whom  he  confults  in  State  ^7* 
Affairs,  and  concerning  Peace  and  War  j  and, 
by  thefe,  he  ufually  adminifters  Juftice  to  the 
People.  Travellers  make  two  Claffes  of  No¬ 
bility  in  every  Government  in  Guinea  :  i* 

The  Cabicero’s  laft  mention’d,  who  are  the 
E  e  2  Grandees 
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Guinea.  Grandees  of  every  Kingdom  or  State.  2. 
r ^  Their  inferior  Nobility,  an  Order  of  Knights  j 
who,  being  poflefs’dof  confiderable  Fortunes, 
either  by  Defcent  or  Purchafe,  and,  having 
obtained  fome  Reputation  in  their  refpedtive 
Countries,  are  allowed  to  have  feven  Trum¬ 
pets,  or  hollow  Elephants  Teeth,  founded 
before  them  when  they  go  abroad.  Every  one? 
who  is  initiated  into  this  Order,  gives  a  grand 
Entertainment,  and  makes  Prefents  to  the 
principal  Men  of  the  Country,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  Honour :  After  which,  he  pur- 
chifes  a  Shield  and  Arms,  and  performs  the 
Ceremony  of  lying  in  Arms  all  Night,  with 
his  Family,  in  the  open  Field  ,  intimating,  I 
prefume,  his  Read inefs  to  defend  his  Country  : 
After  which,  feveral  Days  are  fpent  in  feafting 
and  martial  Exerciles  ;  and  the  new  Knight 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  carry  two  Shields  both 
in  Peace  and  War.  But  to  return  to  the  King  : 
The  Def-  1  don’t  find  he  wears  a  Crown,  or  that  there 
cent  of  the  js  any  other  Ceremony  at  his  Acceflion,  than 
CiowJi.  the  (hewing  him  publicldy  to  the  People,  and 
facrificing  fome  Animals  to  his  Gods.  The 
eldeft  Son  is  always  entitled  to  his  Father’s 
Throne  j  the  Females  never  fucceed,  unlefs  in 
one  Kingdom  upon  this  Coaft :  And  there 
have  been  inftances  of  a  younger  Brother’s 
ufurping  the  T  hrone,  when  the  eldeft  has  been 
at  a  diftance  from  Court,  by  the  Favour  of 
the  People,  and  taking  Pofleffion  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  King’s  Wives  for  this,  it  feems, 
goes  a  great  Way  in  fixing  a  Prince  upon  the 
Throne,  where  the  Succeflion  is  contefted : 
And  the  Succeffor  makes  no  Scruple  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fame  Wives  his  Father  did,  unlefs  his 
own  Mother  be  amongft  them  j  and  then  (he 
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lias  a  feparate  Houfe  and  Revenue  fettled  on  Guinea, 
her :  And,  to  his  Father’s  Wives,  the  Son, 
loon  after  his  Acceffion,  adds  many  more, 
being  ufually  Prefents  made  him,  by  his  Vice¬ 
roys  and  Governors, of  the  moft  beautiful  black 
Virgins  in  his  Dominions.  On  the  Death  of 
a  King,  the  Government  feems  to  be  difiolved 
till  the  Succeffor  is  proclaim’d  ;  for  the  Popu¬ 
lace  are  fuffered  to  plunder  their  wealthy 
Neighbours,  and  commit  all  manner  of  Ex- 
travancies  with  Impunity,  till  the  new  King 
affumes  his  Authority  •,  and  therefore  the  great 
Men  ufe  all  imaginable  Diligence  to  invelt 
him  with  the  Regal  Power. 

This  Country  of  Fida  is  fo  rich,  and  of  fo  Revenues, 
large  an  Extent,  that  the  King’s  Revenues  are 
very  confiderable.  Bofman  fays,  there  are  not 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  Officers  employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  feveral  Duties  and  T  axes,  who 
are  difpers’d  through  every  part  of  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  there  being  fcarce  any  thing  that  is  not 
taxed.  There  are  three  Receivers- General 
purely  upon  the  Account  pf  the  Slave  Trade, 
the  King  having  a  Rixdollar  (about  a  Crown) 
for  every  Slave  that  is  fold  :  And  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping,  which  comes  upon  theCoaft  to  trade,  he 
receives,  one  with  another,  not  lefs  than  four 
hundred  Pounds  Sterling  each  j  and  there  fome- 
times  does  not  come  lefs  than  fifty  in  a  Seafon. 

But,  as  it  is  in  other  Kingdoms,  his  Officers 
find  means,  ’tis  faid,  to  defraud  their  Prince 
pf  the  beft  part  of  his  Revenues. 

Tho’  there  be  no  written  Laws  in  Guinea ,  Laws, 
they  have  particular  Puniffiments  appropriated 
to  certain  Crimes  by  Cuftom.  Murder  is  u- 
fually  punifhed  with  Death,  if  the  Perfon  kil¬ 
led  was  a  Free-man  3  but,  for  the  Murder  of  a 
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Guinea.  Slave,  a  Fine  only  is  exadled.  Adultery  alfo 
*— ■ ■v— -*  is  punifhed  with  Death,  where  it  is  committed 
with  any  of  the  King’s  Wives,  or  the  Wife 
of  a  Great  Man.  Bofman  relates,  that  two 
Negroes  having  been  guilty  of  Murder  at  Whi- 
dah ,  they  were,  in  purfuance  of  their  Sentence, 
ripped  open  alive,  their  Bowels  taken  out  and 
burnt,  and  afterwards  their  Bodies  fluff’d  with 
Salt,  and  fixed  upon  two  Stakes  in  the  Market¬ 
place,  where  he  faw  them  :  That  another  Ne~ 
groe ,  having  been  familiar  with  one  of  the 
King’s  Wives,  was  fixed  to  a  Stake,  and  there 
flood  as  a  Mark,  for  the  Courtiers  to  throw 
their  Darts  and  Launces  at,  in  the  Prefence 
of  the  Lady,  the  Partner  of  his  Crime,  who 
alfo  faw  the  offending  Member  cut  off  and 
burnt :  After  which,  they  were  both  tied  Hand 
and  Foot,  thrown  into  a  deep  Pit  *,  and,  after 
a  Pot  of  boiling  Water  was  leifurely  poured 
on  them,  the  Pit  was  filled  up,  and  they  were 
buried  alive. 

Another  -young  Negroe,  who  had  drefs’d 
himfelf  in  the  Habit  of  a  Woman,  and  lived 
fometime  amortg  the  King’s  Wives,  contriv’d 
to  run  away  with  one  of  them,  and  a  rich 
Parcel  of  Goods  j  but  they  were  taken  in  the 
Attempt  :  Whereupon  the  young  Fellow  was 
tortur’d,  to  make  him  confefs  if  he  had  been 
familiar  with  any  more  of  them  j  but  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  extort  a  Confeffion  from  him,  they 
were  both  burnt  in  the  fame  Fire. 

Thievery  is  ufually  punifhed  by  a  heavy 
Fine  and  Reflitution  of  the  flolen  Goods  ; 
and,  if  the  Offender  has  nothing  to  pay,  he 
is  either  punifhed  with  Death,  or  becomes  a 
Slave  to  the  injur’d  Perfon :  And  fo  in  Debt, 
where  the  Party  is  infolvent,  himfelf,  his  Wife 

and 
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and  Children  are  liable  to  be  fold  for  Slaves,  Guinea, 
according  to  the  Sentence  in  the  Gofpel. 

Bofman ,  giving  an  Account  of  the  two  lit-  Twe  little 
tie  Commonwealths  of  Axim  and  Ante,  near  ?efub’ 
their  Fort  of  B'Elmina ,  fays,  that  the  Cabi-  Uc 
cero’s  are  their  Soveraigns,  and  take  Ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Government  u[  .1  them 
in  Times  of  Peace ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  are  confulted  in  making  War  :  That  the 
Cabicero’s  are  guilty  of  great  Corruption  in 
the  Adminiftration  of  Juft  ice  ;  and  that  the 
Party,  that  bribes  highefl,  ufually  carries  his 
Caufe  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a 
Caufe  is  delay’d  or  given  againft  a  Man,  for 
him  to  attempt  to  do  himfelf  Juftice,  by  fei- 
zing  the  Goods  of  his  Enemy  or  Debtor  j  and 
this  fometimes  occafions  a  War  between  the 
Tribes  or  great  Families,  who  frequently  ef- 
poufe  the  Intereft  of  their  refpe&ive  Friends. 

In  this  Republick,  the  ftealing  of  Men,  as  The  Dutch 
well  as  the  ftealing  of  Cattle,  is  punifh’d  with  ufurP  an 
Death  *,  and  I  find  the  Butch  have  ufurp’d  ^  t°h"t>r 
fome  fort  of  Authority  or  Dominion  over  Native;, 
the  Natives  fubjedt  to  thefe  Commonwealths : 

Whereas  no  other  European  Nation  pretends 
to  bring  the  People  of  this  Coaft  into  Sub- 
jedtion  to  them  (the  Butch  attempt  it  not  on¬ 
ly  here,  but  in  every  Part  of  the  World  where 
they  get  footing.)  Their  Countryman  relates, 
that  two  Cabicero’s  of  Aximy  Men  of  fome 
Figure  in  this  State,  having  been  long  enga¬ 
ged  in  an  odd  Difpute,  viz.  which  of  them 
was  Slave  to  the  other,  the  Caufe  came  by 
way  of  Appeal  before  the  Butch  Fadtor  at 
Fort  d'Elmina ,  who  took  upon  him  to  decide 
the  Caufe  ;  however,  he  did  it  in  an  amica¬ 
ble  manner,  by  perfwading  them  to  lay  afide 

their 
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Guinea,  their  Animofities,  and  own  each  other  for  a 

-“'"V""''  Free-man  ;  which  they  agreed  to,  embrac’d, 
and  feem’d  perfedtly  reconcil’d,  before  they 
went  out  of  the  Fort,  making  the  Dutch 
Judge  handfome  Prefents  for  putting  an  End 
to  the  Strife  \  but,  before  two  Months  were 
elaps’d,  one  of  the  Parties  hir’d  two  Affaflins 
to  murder  the  other,  which  they  effected  by 
fhooting  him  through  the  Head.  This  the 
Hollanders  looking  upon  as  a  Contempt  of 
their  Jurifdidtion,  in  order  to  afiert  their  Au¬ 
thority,  fent  fome  of  their  Officers  to  demand 
the  Murderers,  that  Juftice  might  be  execu¬ 
ted  upon  them  j  and,  the  Natives  refufing 
to  deliver  them  up,  the  Hollanders  march’d 
with  an  arm’d  Force  into  their  Country, 
threatening  Deftrudtion  to  their  State  j  At 
which  the  Negroes  were  fo  terrify’d,  that 
they  deliver’d  the  Criminals  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Dutch  ;  who  were  contented  however 
with  a  large  Fine,  at  the  Entreaty  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes.  This  Story,  related  by  the  chief  Fac¬ 
tor  of  their  Capital  Fort  of  Elminai  fhews 
Efficiently  the  Dominion  the  Hollanders  have 
ufurp’d  over  the  Natives  :  And  were  not  the 
Englijh  and  other  Europeans  pofifefs’d  of  Forts 
in  their  Neighbourhood,  whereby  they  protect 
the  People  and  themfelves  from  their  Infults, 
the  Hollanders  would  tyrannize  as  much  on 
the  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  as  they  do  in  the  Eajl 
Indies ,  and  in  a  fhort  time  not  only  make 
Slaves  of  the  Natives,  but  drive  the  reft  of  the 
Europeans  out  of  the  Country,  as  they  have 
done  from  the  Spice  Iflands  and  Java  \  where 
the  Spaniards ,  Portuguefe  and  Englijh  had 
Settlements,  till  they  were  treacheroufly  and 
barbaroufly  driven  from  thence  by  the  Dutch , 

which 
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which  the  Englijh  never  can  forget,  fo  long  Guinea, 
as  there  is  fuch  an  Ifland  as  Amboyna  ia  s'“  ^  ^ 
Being,  and  fo  long  as  we,  and  all  the  other 
Nations  of  Europe.,  remain  depriv’d  of  the  fine 
Spices  by  the  Ufurpations  of  the  Dutch.  It 
is  amazing  to  me,  that  all  the  Princes  of  the 
World  fhould  tamely  fit  down,  and  fuffer  the 
Dutch  to  monopolize  fo  valuable  a  Branch 
of  Trade,  and  never  attempt  to  recover  their 
Rights,  or  fo  much  as  to  put  in  for  a  Share 
of  the  fine  Spices.  I  proceed  in  the  next  place 
to  enquire  what  Arms  are  us’d  by  the  Negroes , 
their  military  Difcipline,  and  Way  of  making 
War. 

Before  the  Arrival  of  the  Europeans  upon  The  Anns 
their  Coaft,  the  Negro,  s  knew  nothing  of  Fire-  of  the 
Arms  Bows  and  Arrows,  Launces,  Swords,  ^•e'lroe!*' 
Darts  and  Shields  conftituted  a  complete  Set 
of  Arms  5  which  were  all  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tives  themfelves,  with  no  better  Tools  than  a 
Stone  for  their  Hammer,  and  another  for  their 
Anvil :  Their  Swords  were  very  broad,  turn’d 
back  like  a  Hanger,  had  a  wooden  Guard, 
and  were  not  above  a  Yard  in  length  ;  and, 

4tis  faid,  the  inland  Negroes  Us’d  to  poifon 
their  Darts  and  Arrows  •,  but  this  was  never 
done  by  thofe  we  meet  with  on  the  Guinea 
Coaft.  They  cover  and  defend  themfelves  ve¬ 
ry  dexteroufly  with  their  Shields, againft  Swords, 

Launces  and  Darts  ;  but  thefe  are  of  no  Ufe 
againft  Musket-Bullets  :  Their  Shields  are  of 
an  oval  Figure,  above  four  Foot  long  and 
three  broad,  made  of  light  Bafket-work,  co¬ 
ver’d  With  the  Skin  of  a  Tyge'r  or  fonie  o- 
ther  Animal,  fometimes  with  thick  Leather 
gilt;  and  they  have  Copper  Plates  or  Bodes 
on  them,  which  contribute  to  their  Defence. 
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Guinea,  and  adorn  the  Shield.  The  Dutch  have  been 
much  cenfur’d  for  furnifhing  the  Negroes  with 
Fire-Arms  and  Gun-powder  ;  but  they  will 
fell  any  thing  for  Money  to  Friend  or  Foe  ^ 
and  this  is  now  one  of  the  belt  Articles  in  the 
Commerce  of  the  Europeans  with  Guinea  •,  for, 
fince  the  Dutch  begun  to  fell  them  Guns  and 
Ammunition,  they  have  been  imitated  in  it 
by  other  Nations  •,  and  the  Negroes  are  ob- 
ferv’d  now  to  be  very  good  Markfmen,  ha¬ 
ving  learnt  to  fhoot  Handing,  fitting,  lying 
or  running  ■,  but  they  generally  attack  the  E- 
nemy  under  Cover,  if  they  can,  creeping  up¬ 
on  the  Ground,  and  firing  as  they  lie  upon 
their  Bellies,  or  getting  behind  fome  Tree. 
Every  Chief  of  a  Tribe  or  Family  leads  on 
his  own  People,  Slaves  and  Dependants  ;  but 
with  very  little  Order :  They  look  like  fo 
many  Crouds  or  Heaps  of  Men,  rather  than 
Soldiers  j  tho’’  fometimes  their  Heroes  fingle 
out  each  other,  and  fight  hand  t©  hand 
with  their  Country  Weapons.  But,  if  any  of 
the  Croud  fires  a  Mufket,  he  runs  out  of  the 
Fight  to  load,  and  then  returns  again,  if  his 
Party  is  not  routed  in  the  mean  time  :  And 
here  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  how  the  Sol¬ 
dier  is  habited  when  he  marches  to  the  Wars: 
Habit  of  a  j-je  fticks  his  broad  Sword  in  the  Cloth  he 
Solcllcr'  wraps  about  him,  and  has  a  Belt  of  Banda- 
leers  to  load  his  Mufket  with  and  a  Pouch 
for  his  Bullets,  a  Cap  on  his  Head  made  of 
the  Skin  of  a  Crocodile,  or  fome  wild  Ani¬ 
mal,  which  is  adorn’d  with  red  Shells,  a  Bunch 
of  Horfe-hair,  and  a  bright  Chain  bound  like 
a  Coronet  about  his  Head,  and  his  Body  ufu- 
ally  painted  white,  which  makes  him  a  very 
fhocking  Figure. 
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Every  able-bodied  Man  is  oblig’d  to  march  Guinea, 
into  the  Field  for  the  Defence  ot  his  Coun-  ' — v— 
try,  or  at  the  Command  of  his  Prince  *,  fo 
that  there  are  as  many  Soldiers  as  Men  :  But 
there  are,  however,  fome  who  make  Arms 
their  only  Profeffion,  and  let  themfelves  out 
to  the  neighbouring  Nations  when  their  own 
are  at  Peace.  Their  Princes  alfo  form  Alli¬ 
ances  here,  as  ours  do  in  Europe ,  and,  when 
any  Power  becomes  formidable  to  the  reft, 
unite  in  Confederacies  to  reduce  him  within 
Bounds.  But  the  moft  frequent  Occafions  of 
Wars  are,  the  Depredations  of  their  great  Men 
upon  fome  neighbouring  Nation  :  Thefe  make 
Excurfions  frequently  into  each  others  Terri¬ 
tories  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  carry  off  a  Boo¬ 
ty  }  and,  if  Satisfaction  is  not  given  upon  De¬ 
mand,  the  injur’d  Party  makes  Reprisals,  and 
their  refpedtive  Tribes  or  Nations  engage  in 
the  Quarrel  :  Nay,  if  a  great  Man  in  one 
Country  has  a  Debt  owing  to  him  in  another, 
and  Payment  is  delay’d,  he  falls  upon  any  of 
the  Tribe  the  Debtor  belongs  to,  and  carries 
off  at  leaft  as  much  as  will  fatisfy  his  Debt  j 
and  if  the  Debtor  reprefents  to  the  Prince  or 
State  he  is  fubjedt  to,  that  he  does  not  owe 
any  fuch  Debt,  or  that  he  has  been  hardly 
and  unjuftly  dealt  with  by  the  Creditor,  the 
Matter  becomes  a  National  Quarrel,  and  they 
fight  it  out  ;  and  the  Side,  that  apprehends 
it  felf  weakeft,  hires  foreign  Troops,  and 
fometimes  whole  Nations,  to  affift  them  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  in  one  of  thefe  private  Quarrels 
four  or  five  Tribes,  or  Nations,  perhaps  en¬ 
gage  on  each  fide  ;  and  tho’  feveral  of  the 
leffer  Kingdoms  and  States  can’t  raife  mere 
than  two  or  three  thoufand  Men,  there  are 
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Guinea,  others  that  can  bring  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
““"v — Men  into  the  Field  •,  and  in  the  inland  Coun¬ 
try,  their  Kings  can  raife  as  many  more  : 
But  ’tis  obferv’d,  they  are  all  forc'd  to  quit 
the  Field  during  the  rainy  Seafon.  Plunder 
and  Prifoners,  on  whom  they  fet  exceffive  high 
Ranfoms,  or  the  extending  their  Territories, 
are  their  principal  Views  in  thefe  Wars,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Europe. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  Pfead,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  take  notice  of  fome  Wars,  in  which 
the  Dutch  and  Englijh  have  been  concern’d 
on  this  Coaft,  and  the  Occafion  of  them  ; 
which  will  further  evince  the  Defign  of  the 
Dutch  to  make  a  Conqueft  of  Guinea ,  and 
feize  the  Gold  Mines  there  to  the  Excluhon 
of  other  Nations  ;  and  that  they  had  proba¬ 
bly  effected  it,  if  they  had  not  been  oppos’d 
in  this  Project  by  the  Englijh  African  Com¬ 
pany. 

An  At-  Bofinan,  the  chief  Factor  for  the  Hollanders 
tempt  of  at  the  Capital  Fort  of  St.  George  D'Elmina  in 
tofeiz^t Guinea ,  relates,  That  the  Dutch  fent  Miners 
Goid  thither  in  the  Year  1694,  who  actually  at- 
Mice:-  de-  tempted  to  open  a  Gold  Mine,  in  a  certain 
::-a:ed.  Mountain  near  the  Dutch  Fort  of  Vredenburgh , 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Commany.  But  the  Negroes, 
obferving  what  the  Miners  were  about,  let 
them  know,  that  this  Hill  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  their  Gods,  and  muff  not  be  touch’d. 
They  reprefented  alio,  no  doubt,  that  they 
had  only  given  the  Dutch  leave  to  eredt  Forts 
there,  for  the  Security  of  their  Effects  ;  but 
never  intended  to  transfer  their  Country  to  them, 
and  fuffer  Foreigners  to  dig  and  carry  away 
their  Gold  :  And,  when  the  Dutch  ftill  per¬ 
illed  in  their  Defign,  the  Natives  rofe,  and 
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fell  upon  the  Workmen,  wounding  fome,  and  Guinea, 
making  Prifoners  of  others.  Whereupon  the  v“- -v“— 
Hollanders  complained  to  the  King  of  Corn- 
many  of  the  Hoftility  j  and,  receiving  no  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  from  him,  marched  a  Party  of  Sol¬ 
diers  into  his  Country,  in  order  to  compel  the 
Commanians  to  relinquifli  their  Mines,  and 
acquiefce  in  their  being  wrought  by  the  Dutch  } 
but  they  were  fo  warmly  received  by  the  Na¬ 
tives,  that  they  were  glad  to  retreat  to  their 
Fort :  And  t^e  Commanians ,  juftly  refenting 
this  Attack  of  the  Hollanders ,  enter’d  into  a 
Confederacy  with  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  their  Country,  and  particularly  their 
Gold  Mines,  againft  any  future  Invafion:  For, 
it  feems,  the  Commanians  had  given  the  Eng- 
lijh  leave  to  erect  a  Fort  in  their  Country, 
about  a  Mile  from  the  Dutch  Fort  (which  the 
Hollanders  complain  was  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  Projedts  they  had  formed  :)  And,  as  the 
Englijlo  had  Reafon  to  believe  their  good  Al¬ 
lies  would  take  the  firft  Opportunity  of  de¬ 
priving  them  of  this  Fortrefs,  in  order  to  pof- 
fefs  t'nemfelves  of  the  Gold  Mines,  they  very 
readily  confented  to  come  into  an  Alliance  with 
the  Commanians  for  their  mutual  Defence. 
Flowever,  I  perceive  the  Englijh  concerned 
themfelves  no  otherwife  in  the  War,  than  by 
influencing  fome  other  Negroe  Powers  to  join 
the  King  of  Commany.  The  Dutch  alfo  ad¬ 
vanced  five  thoufand  Pounds,  as^appears  from 
their  own  Relation  j  with  which  they  hired 
two  Negroe  Nations  to  aflift  them  in  fubduing 
the  Commanians ,  not  doubting  but  they  fhould 
meet  with  the  fame  Succefs  their  Countrymen 
had  done  in  the  Year  1687,  when  they  gained 
feveral  Vi&ories  over  the  Commanians ,  and 
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Guinea. 


Religion 
of  IV bi- 
tf  ab. 


obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  fuch  Terms  as  the 
Hollanders  were  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them 
but,  the  Dutch  Governor  very  imprudently 
threatening  feveral  other  Nations  at  the  fame 
time,  they  united  againft  the  Hollanders  and 
their  Allies,  and  gave  them  one  cf  the  greateft 
Defeats  that  ever  was  known  in  that  Country  *, 
fcarce  any  ol  the  Allies  of  the  Dutch  efcaping 
alive  out  of  the  Field  :  However,  .the  Hol¬ 
landers  did  not  yet  defift  from  their  Project  j 
but,  finding  means  to  corrupt  fome  other  Ne- 
groe  Powers,  and  prevail  on  them  to  join 
them,  they  engaged  in  a  fecond  Battle,  and 
received  a  fecond  memorable  Overthrow. 
And  now,  finding  that  it  was  not  polfible  to 
fubdue  the  Commanians ,  and  difpofiefs  the 
Englijh  of  their  Fort,  they  thought  fit  to  drop 
their  Defign  of  monopolizing  thofe  Golden 
Mountains,  and  ftrike  up  a  Peace  with  the 
Natives. 

The  Religion  of  the  Guinea  Negroes  fliall 
be  confider’d  in  the  next  place  :  And,  it  feems, 
they  generally  acknowledge  one  fupreme  Al¬ 
mighty  Being,  .  that  created  the  Univerfe  ; 
and  yet  pay  him  no  manner  of  Worlhip  or 
Adoration,  never  praying  to  him,  or  giving 
him  Thanks  for  any  thing  they  enjoy.  They 
believe  he  is  too  far  exalted  above  them,  to 
take  any  Notice  of  poor  Mortals  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  pray  and  facrifice  to  a  multitude  of  infe¬ 
rior  Deities  of  which  they  have  fome  in  com¬ 
mon  to  whole  Nations :  And  yet  every  Man 
has  a  God  or  more  of  his  o wn  chufing.  Next 
to  the  Being  of  God.,  no  Principle  feems  to  be 
more  generally  entertain’d  in  this  and  other  Na¬ 
tions  of  the  World,  than  that  God  is  too  great 
to  be  approach’d  and  addrefs’d  to  by  Men, 
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and  has  left  the  Government  of  the  World  to  Guinea, 
inferior  Deities,  that  are  ready  to  hear  and  an-  v 
fwer  their  Prayers.  The  chief  Deity  of  the  A  Serpent 
Fidaians ,  a  confiderable  Kingdom  of  Guinea ,  worfbp  d* 
is  a  Serpent  of  a  particular  Species,  whofe 
Bite  is  not  mortal  5  and  is  fo  well  ufed  by 
his  Votaries,  that  he  fcarce  ever  attempts  to 
hurt  them.  They  addrefs  themfelves  to  this 
Animal  on  the  moft  important  Occafions  ;  as 
for  feafonable  Weather,  the  Prefervation  of 
their  State,  or  whatever  elfe  concerns  the  Pub- 
lick  Welfare.  They  have  alfo  a  Grand  Tem¬ 
ple  erefted  in  Fida,  dedicated  to  this  Serpent  ; 
and  a  leffer  in  almoft  every  Village,  with 
Priefts  and  Prieftefles  to  officiate  in  them. 

The  King  annually  makes  Prefents  and  Offer¬ 
ings  to  the  great  Temple,  confifting  of  Gold, 

Cattle,  Pieces  of  Silk,  and  all  manner  of 
Meat,  Drink,  Fruits,  and  European  Merchan¬ 
dize,  to  obtain  a  plentiful  Harveft,  and  the 
Prolperity  of  his  Kingdom  ;  and,  if  they  ap¬ 
prehend  any  Calamity  like  to  befall  them, 
thele  Offerings  are  frequently  repeated. 

In  this  Temple,  ’tis  faid,  they  always  keep  TheSer- 
a  Serpent,  of  a  monftrous  Size,  worfhipping  P611^ 
the  Creature  in  Perfon,  and  not  in  Effigy  :  Temp*e* 
And  formerly,  the  King  ufed  to  go  on  Pil¬ 
grimage  with  his  whole  Court,  annually,  to 
adore  this  Serpent ;  but,  of  late,  deputes  a 
certain  Number  of  his  Wives  to  perform  this 
Aft  of  Devotion  in  his  flead.  Once  every 
Year  it  is  pretended,  that  the  Virgins,  and 
young  Women  of  the  Country,  are  feized  by 
this  Species  of  Serpents,  and  worked  up  to 
a  kind  of  Religious  Frenzy  :  Whereupon  they 
are  carried  to  the  Serpents  Temples  in  their 
refpeftive  Villages,  and  obliged  to  remain 
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Guinea,  there  for  a  certain  Time,  till  they  return  to 

■ — their  Senfes.  Thefe  are  ufually  the  Wives  arid 
Daughters  of  the  principal  Men  of  the  Place, 
who  thereupon  make  Prefents  to  the  Priefts 
and  Priefteffes  *,  but  my  Author  looks  upon 
the  whole  to  be  a  pious  Fraud  to  get  a  little 
Money  out  of  the  People  :  And,  it  feems,  if 
any  one  refufes  his  Wife  or  Daughter  to  go  to 
this  Idol  Temple,  when  they  pretend  to  be 
thus  infpir’d,  he  does  not  only  incur  the  Re  • 
putation  of  a  prophane  Perfon,  and  an  Ene¬ 
my  to  their  Religion  ;  but  is  in  Danger  of  be¬ 
ing  ruined  by  the  Influence  and  Suggeftions  of 
the  Priefts  :  And  that  they  may  be  fupported 
by  the  Government  in  their  Pretenfions,  the 
King,  it  feems,  is  allowed  to  (hare  the  Profits 
which  the  Priefts  gain  by  this  pretended  In- 
fpiration  of  the  Females,  who,  when  they  are 
difmifs’d  from  the  Serpent’s  Temple,  are  re¬ 
quired  not  to  divulge  what  has  happened  to 
them  there,  under  the  fevereft  Penalties  j  but 
this  feems  to  be  needlefs,  becaufe  the  Women 
are  fond  of  going  to  thefe  Temples  on  fuch 
Occafions,  being  allowed  to  take  greater  Li¬ 
berties  there,  than  they  could  at  home.  To 
confirm  which,  Bofman  relates,  that  one  of 
the  Natives  of  his  Acquaintance,  having  a 
Wife  that  pretended  to  be  feized  with  this 
Religious  Frenzy,  humour’d  her  in  it,  and 
offered  to  condudt  her  to  the  Serpent’s  Tem¬ 
ple  ;  but,  inftead  of  it,  convey’d  her  to  the 
Houfe  of  a  European  Fabtor,  and  gave  her 
to  underftand,  that  he  would  certainly  fell  her 
for  a  Slave,  if  Ike  did  not  immediately  lay 
afide  her  Mafk,  and  return  to  her  Wits : 
Whereupon  fhe  fell  upon  her  Knees,  and  beg¬ 
ged  his  Pardon,  prom.iftng  never  to  trouble 
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him  with  thefe  Humours  any  more,  if  he  Guinea, 
would  forgive  her ;  which  he  readily  granted, “ 
on  her  promifihg  fhe  would  never  divulge 
what  had  happened  to  her  Prieft  •,  and  thus 
(fays  my  Author)  he  faved  the  Trouble  and 
Expence  of  fending  her  to  that  religious  Mad- 
houfe :  But,  had  the  Matter  been  difcover’d, 
the  Man  would  infallibly  have  been  ruin’d. 

Another  Negroe ,  of  the  Gold  Coaft ,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  Wife  at  Whidah ,  laying  her  in  Irons 
for  pretending  to  counterfeit  a  Religious  Fren¬ 
zy,  was  actually  poifon’d  by  the  Priefts, 
when  our  Author  was  there,  according  to  his 
Apprehenfions  at  leaft ;  the  Man  vifibly  de¬ 
clining  in  his  Health  thereupon,  of  which  he 
could  give  no  other  Account.  But  this  leems 
to  be  only  a  Conjecture  of  Bofman’s ,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  Enemy  to  Priefts  of 
all  Religions,  and  to  every  thing  that  had  any 
Relation  to  Religion  ;  for  his  Inference  is^ 

From  hence  you  may  obferve ,  that*,  throughout 
the  World,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  oblige  Ecele- 
fiajlicks  ;  not  excepting  the  Priefts  of  his  own 
Church  :  And,  indeed,  few  Dutchmen  have 
any  other  God,  but  their  Gain  ;  at  leaft  they 
generally  make  their  fpiritual  Concerns  fubfer- 
vient  to  their  fecular  Interefts,  witnefs  their 
renouncing  their  Chriftianity  at  Japan ,  for  a 
Liberty  to  trade  there,  exclufive  of  all  other 
Chriftian  Nations.  Certain  it  is,  the  Japanefe 
will  fuffer  no  other  Chriftian,  Proteftant  or 
Papift,  to  trade  with  them  at  this  Day  :  And, 
as  the  Dutch  know  themfelves  to  have  been 
charged  with  this  fcandaloUs  Piece  of  Hypo- 
crify  for  many  Years,  and  have  never  endear 
vour’d  to  clear  themfelves  of  it,  the  World 
now  take  it  for  granted  that  they  cannot,.  I 
Y©1,  XXVIL  G  g  wilh 
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Guinea,  wirti  they  would,  if  they  are  innocent,  take 
an  Opportunity  of  refuting  the  Charge,  that 
I  might  do  them  Juftice  *,  for  I  would  not  be 
inftrumental  in  conveying  down  fuch  an  Af- 
perfion  on  a  whole  Nation  to  Pofterity,  if  I 
did  not  think  there  were  too  good  Grounds 
to  believe  it.  But  to  return  to  the  Fidaians  : 
Such  is  the  Reverence  they  bear  to  thele  ador’d 
Serpents,  that,  fhould  any  Perfon  hurt  one  of 
them,  or  but  touch  him  with  a  Stick,  our 
Author  affures  us,  he  would  be  condemn’d  to 
the  Flames :  He  fays,  the  Englijh,  when  they 
firft  traded  thither,  being  ignorant  that  thefe 
Serpents  were  worfhip’d  by  the  Natives,  kill’d 
one  of  them  they  found  in  their  Houfe  j  and 
that  the  whole  Country  rofe  in  Arms  there¬ 
upon,  pulled  them  in  pieces,  and  burnt  their 
Merchandize  and  all  their  Effeds  ;  but  I  muft 
confefs  I  do  not  give  entire  Credit  to  the  Fad, 
fince  our  Author  informs  us,  it  was  old  an  Sto¬ 
ry  *  and  I  do  not  find  it  mention’d  by  any  other 
Writer.  But  Bofman  relates,  that,  when  he 
was  at  Fida ,  a  Negroe ,  who  was  a  Foreigner, 
only  took  one  of  thele  Snakes  gently  on  a 
Stick,  and  carried  the  Creature  out  of  his 
Houfe,  without  hurting  it  :  Whereupon  the 
Natives  of  Fida  fet  up  their  great  Howl,  as 
they  ufually  do  in  cafe  of  a  Fire,  immediately 
alarm’d  the  whole  City  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
great  difficulty,  that  the  King  of  Fida,  being 
made  fenfible  of  the  Stranger’s  Ignorance, 
faved  his  Life. 

The  fame  Writer  affures  us,  that,  in  hoc 
Weather,  thefe  Serpents  creep  out  of  their 
Holes,  into  their  Houfes,  by  half  dozens, 
laying  themfelves  upon  their  Chairs,  Benches 
and  Tables,  and  even  getting  into  their  Beds 

when 
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when  they  areafleep;  and  they  have  no  Way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Vermin,  but  by  calling 
the  Natives  to  their  Afliftance,  who  will  gently 
take  them  up  in  their  Hands,  and  carry  them 
out  of  Doors.  The  more  venomous  Serpents, 
it  feems,  frequently  attack  thefe  deified  Snakes, 
and  would  be  too  hard  for  them,  on  account 
of  their  Strength  and  fuperior  Venom  •,  but, 
the  whole  Country  ufually  rifing  when  they 
fee  the  ador’d  Animal  attack’d  by  Man  or 
Beaft,  he  never  fails  to  conquer,  if  the  Battle 
happens  in  View  of  any  of  his  Votaries.  The 
largeft  Size  of  thefe  ador’d  Serpents  are  about 
two  Yards  long,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man’s 
Arm,  and  adorn’d  with  white,  brown,  and 
yellow  Streaks.  They  are  great  Devourers  of 
Rats  ;  but,  if  a  Snake  of  this  Size  feizes  one, 
his  Throat  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  an  Hour 
before  he  gets  the  Rat  through  into  his  Belly. 

Such  is  the  Veneration  of  this  People  for 
thefe  crawling,  and  to  us  terrible  Animals, 
that  they  will  not  hear  any  thing  fpoken  in 
derifion  of  them,  flopping  their  Ears,  and 
running  away,  if  any  European  pretends  to 
laugh  at  their  fuperftitious  Reverence  for  them, 
Bofman  relates,  that  a  Hog  happening  to  de¬ 
vour  one  of  thefe  Snakes,  a  Proclamation  im¬ 
mediately  iffued  for  deftroying  all  the  Hogs 
in  the  Country,  and  abundance  of  them  were 
flaughter’d  on  the  Occafion  ;  but,  at  the  In- 
fiance  of  fome  of  their  rich  Owners,  and  fome 
Prefents  made  to  the  King,  the  fevere  Decree 
was  revok’d  :  But  Bofman  allures  us,  that  fo 
many  were  flaughter’d,  that  Hogs-Flelh  be¬ 
came  very  dear  while  he  was  there. 

The  next  Things  the  Fidaians  pay  Divine  Lofiy 
Honours  to,  are  fine  lofty  T'rees  and  Groves. 
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Guinea.  To  thele  they  apply  in  their  Sicknefs,  or  on 
any  private  Misfortune  ;  and  1  ought  to  have 
taken  Notice,  that  all  the  Serpents  Temple^ 
are  in  fome  Grove,  or  under  fome  fpreading 
Tree. 

And  the  The  Sea  is  another  of  their  principal  Gods, 
Sea,  to  whom  they  facritice  when  the  Winds  and 
Waves  are  fo  tempeftuous,  that  no  foreign 
Merchants  can  vifit  their  Coaft  ;  which  ufually 
happens  in  July  and  Augujt ,  and  fometimes 
in  other  Months  :  Then  they  throw  in  all 
manner  of  Goods,  Meat,  Drink  and  Cloath- 
ing,  to  appeafe  the  enraged  Element, 

But,  befides  thefe  publick  Objects  of  Ado¬ 
ration,  every  Man  has  a  numerous  Set  of 
Gods,  of  his  own  chufmg,  at  Fida.  Every 
thing  they  meet  with  on  going  abroad,  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate,  they  introduce  into  the 
Number,  after  it  has  undergone  the  following 
Trial  :  They  pray  to  it  for  fomething  they 
{hand  in  need  of  *,  and,  if  they  obtain  their 
Defire  by  any  means,  they  afcribe  their  Suc- 
cefs  to  the  Influence  of  this  new  God  but, 
if  they  are  difappointed,  they  conclude  that 
it  cannot  or  will  not  help  them,  and  treat  it 
with  Contempt,  addrefling  to  it  no  more  ; 
which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Portugufe ,  who 
are  faid  to  pray  very  zealoufly  to  the  Image 
of  St.  Anthony ,  which  they  carry  about  them  j 
but,  if  he  does  not  anfwer  their  Expectations, 
they  beat  the  Image  unmercifully,  and  drag  it 
through  every  Kennel  by  Way  of  Revenge, 
But  to  return  : 

Both  Pried;  and  Prieftefles  have  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Refpect  fhewn  them  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Fida  or  Whidah :  Their  Perfons,  and  all  that 
belong  to  them,  are  held  facred  and  invio¬ 
lable  5 
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lable  ;  and  tho’  the  Wives  of  other  Men  are 
Jittle  better  than  Slaves  to  their  Hufbands,  the 
Hufband  of  a  Prieftefs  is  obliged  to  be  all 
Obedience  at  his  Peril :  Both  the  Ecclefiaftical 
and  Civil  Government  would  refent  his  af- 
fuming  any  Authority  over  fuch  a  Wife,  which 
makes  the  Natives  very  cautious  of  marrying 
a  Prieftefs.  Nor  would  they  ever  confent, 
that  their  Wives  fhould  be  admitted  into  the 
Order  of  Priefthood,  if  they  could  help  it  : 

For,  as  I  apprehend  it,  there  is  a  certain  Tribe 
amongft  them,  who  are  Priefts  and  Priefteffes 
by  Inheritance  j  but  then  there  are  others  ad¬ 
mitted  by  that  Tribe  into  this  Order  upon  fpe- 
cial  Occafions. 

They  have  imperfect  and  confus’d  Notions 
of  Heaven  and  a  future  State  \  and  fome  of 
them  mention  a  local  Hell  for  the  Pu&ifhment 
of  the  Wicked,  but  feem  to  regard  it  as  little 
as  Chriftians  do.  Thus,  having  enquir’d  into 
the  Religion  of  the  Fidaians ,  I  proceed  to  treat 
of  the  Opinions  of  the  People  of  the  Gold 
Coafi  in  this  Article,  where  our  Author  re- 
fided  many  Years. 

Here  the  People  alfo  believe  in  one  Su-  Religion 
preme.  Almighty  Being  ;  but  look  upon  him  of  the  Ne~ 
to  be  too  much  above  them,  to  regard  their  f he  G°/</ 
Affairs  ;  and  therefore  addrefs  their  Prayers  Coaji, 
upon  all  Occafions  to  fome  inferior  Deities  or 
Demi-gods,  as  the  Greeks  ufually  did  of  old  : 

Some  of  them  believe,  that  both  black  and 
white  Men  were  created  by  the  Supreme  God 
at  the  fame  time*  while  others  afcribe  the 
Creation  to  a  great  Spider  they  call  Ananfie. 

Every  thing  relating  to  Religion  they  deno» 
minate  Fetiche ,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already  % 
but  to  the  Idol  of  their  Hearts,  or  Favourite 

God, 
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Guinea.  God,  they  give  the  Title  of  Bojjam ,  and  to 
— this  God  the  beloved  Wife  is  always  dedica¬ 
ted. 

Every  Pried,  or  Feticheer,  have  a  different 
God,  to  whom  the  People  under  his  Care  ap¬ 
ply  on  publick  Occafions  or  common  Cala¬ 
mities.  When  they  are  debating  on  War  and 
Peace,  they  bring  Sacrifices,  and  confult  the 
God  by  their  Prieft,  who  fometimes  performs 
the  Ceremony  alone,  and  returns  an  Anfwer 
to  thofe  who  come  to  enquire  of  him  •,  at 
other  times  he  confults  the  Idol  in  their  Pre¬ 
fence  j  from  whom  however  they  expedt  no 
vocal  Anfwer  ;  but  the  Prieft  throws  up  fome 
Nuts  or  fmall  Pieces  of  Leather,  and,  as  they 
fall  nearer  or  further  from  each  other,  he  fore¬ 
tells  good  or  bad  Succefs  to  the  Undertaking. 
They  take  every  folemn  Oath  alfo  before  an 
Idol,  drinking  a  Draught  after  it,  and  pray¬ 
ing  that  their  God  may  ftrike  them  dead,  or 
the  Liquor  may  barft  them,  if  they  do  not 
perform  their  Engagements,  or  if  the  Thing 
be  not  true  which  they  atteft :  However,  it 
feems,  the  Prieft  has  Power  to  abfolve  them 
from  thefe  Oaths  :  To  prevent  which  ;  upon 
great  Occafions  they  make  the  Prieft  fwear, 
that  he  will  not  abfolve  the  Party,  or  difpenfe 
with  his  Oath,  requiring  the  molt  dreadful 
Imprecations  from  the  Prieft  to  confirm  it : 
And  the  Negroes  believe  that  whoever  drinks  the 
dreadful  Cup  with  fuch  Imprecations,  and  af¬ 
terwards  breaks  it,  will  infallibly  burft  or  die 
foon  after. 

When  the  Weather  is  unfeafonable,  either 
exceffive  wet  or  dry,  the  whole  Town,  or 
Country,  confult  their  Prieft  how  the  Ven¬ 
geance  of  Heaven  may  be  appeas’d  >  and  he 

generally 
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generally  advifes  them  to  offer  certain  Sacrifi-  Guinea, 
ces,  which  is  readily  comply’d  with  :  And mvmmm 
every  Village  has  a  facred  Grove  fet  apart, 
where  the  Sacrifices  are  killed,  and  Divine 
Worfhip  perform’d  ;  and  thefe  they  will  not 
fuffer  to  be  profan’d  or  cut  down  upon  any 
Occafion.  But,  befides  the  Idol  that  belongs 
to  the  Priefl,  every  Perfon  has  his  particular 
Houfhold-God,  before  which  he  conftantly 
performs  his  Devotions  on  the  Day  of  the 
Week  he  was  born.  This  they  call  their  Bof- 
fam ,  as  they  do  the  Day  itfelf,  and  drink  no 
Wine  or  ftrong  Liquor  on  that  Day  before 
Sun-fet :  They  are  alfo  then  habited  in  white, 
or  their  Skins  colour’d  with  a  whitifh  Earth 
or  Paint.  There  is  another  Day  of  the  Week 
alfo  fet  apart  for  Divine  Worfhip  ;  when  the 
Poor  facrifice  Poultry,  and  the  Rich  a  Sheep, 
to  their  God,  without  the  Afuftance  of  a  Prieft, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  Man  and  his  Friends  ; 
but  the  Guts  and  Inwards,  boil’d  in  the  Blood, 
is  reckon’d  the  molt  delicious  Morfel  here,  as 
well  as  in  Caffraria  :  And  there  are  few  Fa¬ 
milies  in  Guinea ,  but  what  are  obliged,  by 
ancient  Cuftom  (which  they  think  themfelves 
religioufiy  bound  to  perform)  to  abflain  from 
certain  kinds  of  Meat ;  fome  from  the  Flefh 
of  Goats,  others  from  that  of  Hogs,  and  a 
third  perhaps  from  tame  white  Fowls  j  and 
their  refpeftive  Children  and  Pofterity  never 
deviate  from  the  Rules  prefcrib’d  by  their  An- 
ceftors  :  Among  which,  at  Acra  on  the  Gold 
CoaJIy  Circumcifion  is  one  *  but,  from  whence 
they  received  it,  or  how  long  they  have  ufed 
this  Rite,  none  amongft  them  know  j  nor  is 
it  ufed  by  any  other  Nation  of  Guinea . 
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What  Notion  they  have  of  the  Deities 
they  worth  ip  is  uncertain,  any  further  than 
that  they  look  upon  them  as  Beings  veiled 
with  great  Power,  and  that  carefully  obferve 
their  Behaviour,  and  reward  and  punifli  them 
in  this  Life  according  to  their  Demerits :  They 
have  not  any  great  Expectations,  or  Dread  of 
Futurity,  :tis  faid  j  the  Rewards  they  expefl, 
are  a  multitude  of  Wives  and  Slaves,  Health 
and  Wealth,  and  other  profperous  C'ircum- 
ftances  in  this  World  and  the  Punifhments 
they  apprehend,  are  a  Deprivation  of  thefe. 
The  greateft  Calamity  that  can  befal  them, 
and  what  they  dread  moll,  is  Death  5  Murder, 
Adultery  and  Theft,  according  to  my  Author, 
are  venial  Crimes,  and  may  be  atton’d  for 
with  Geld,  &c.  But  their  eating  forbidden 
Meats,  and  drinking  prohibited  Liquors,  and 
a  Neglect  of  their  Holidays,  they  think  can 
never  be  pardon’d,  but  will  (with  deliberate 
and  wilful  Perjury)  be  punifti  d  with  Death. 
Moft  of  them,  as  has  been  hinted  already, 
believe  little  of  future  Rewards  and  Punifti- 
ments  ;  tho’  they  feem  generally  to  agree,  that 
the  Souls  of  good  Men  furvive  after  Death  j 
and  fome  few  of  them  talk  of  a  Paradife  not 
unlike  the  Elyfian  Fields,  whither  good  Spi¬ 
rits  are  fent  $  that  is,  fuch  as  have  kept  their 
Holidavs,  inviolably  abftain’d  from  forbidden 
Meats,  and  obferved  their  Oaths ;  And  thofe 
that  have  been  deficient  in  any  of  thefe  Parti¬ 
culars  are  drown’d  in  a  certain  River,  and  a 
Period  put  to  their  Exiftence  ;  but  fcarce  any 
of  them  feem  to  have  any  Notion  of  a  wick¬ 
ed  Man’s  being  punifh’d  eternally.  Thofe  that 
have,  are  fuppoied  to  have  learnt  it  from  the 
Chriftians,  with  whom  they  have  converfed 

upwards 
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upwards  of  two  hundred  Years  :  And  there  Guinea, 
are  thofe,  that  imagine  their  Souls,  after  Death,  v  “ 
pafs  into  the  Bodies  of  white  Men,  and  un¬ 
dergo  an  almoft  unlimited  T ranfmigration. 

Tho’  all  the  Negroes  worfhip  fome  Crea¬ 
ture  or  other,  yet  they  have  not  all  Idols  or 
Images  in  their  Houfes •,  and  fome  of  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  mountainous  inland  Country,  ’tis 
faid,  worfhip  a  living  Man,  as  the  Tar¬ 
tars  near  China  do  ;  of  whom  they  relate 
ten  thoufand  Miracles,  and  believe  he  dooms 
them  to  Happinefs  or  Mifery  after  Death, 
according  to  their  Deferts  :  They  are  charged 
alfo  with  worshipping  the  Devil,  and  keeping 
a  folemn  Feftival,  of  eight  Days  Continuance, 
annually  to  his  Honour.  But  Bofman  is  ot 
Opinion  this  is  a  Miftake  ;  he  acknowledges 
indeed  they  hold  fuch  a  Feftival  ;  but,  he  fays, 
it  is  in  order  to  drive  the  Devil  out  of  their 
Country. 

Seven  Days  are  fpent  in  feafting,  finging 
and  dancing,  and  great  Liberties  are  taken 
with  Impunity  at  that  time  :  They  lampoon 
their  Superiors,  and  make  Ballads  on  them, 
committing  all  manner  of  Extravagancies  ; 
and,  on  the  eighth  Day  in  the  Morning,  they 
hunt  the  Devil  out  of  every  Town  and  Village 
with  horrid  Cries  and  Howling,  throwing 
Dirt  and  Stones  after  him  ;  and,  when  they 
have  continued  the  Frolick  as  long  as  they  fee 
fit,  they  return  home,  where  they  find  the 
good  Woman  employ’d  in  cleaning  and  fcour- 
ing  all  their  Pots,  Pans  and  Utenfils,  and  pu¬ 
rifying  them  from  all  Uncleannefs  they  might 
have  contracted  by  Satan’s  redding  amongft 
them.  They  have  no  other  annual  Fcftivals 
but  this,  and  another  after  Harveft,  when 
Vol.  XXVII,  H  h  they 
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they  facrifice  to  their  Gods  for  affording  them 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  :  As  to  their  Weekly 
Sabbath,  fome  keep  it  on  a  i tuefclay ,  and  others 
on  a  Friday ,  when  no  Perfon  is  permitted  to 
go  a  fifhing  *,  but  they  don’t  feem  very  fcru- 
pulous  as  to  other  kinds  of  Work.  However, 
they  all  abftain  from  Wine  on  their  refpedtive 
Sabbaths,  and  facrifice  fomething  to  their 
Gods  on  that  Day. 

They  certainly  believe,  that  their  Souls  fur- 
vive  after  Death  ;  not  only  becaufe  fome  of 
the  Gods  they  worfhip  are  thought  to  have 
been  once  great  and  virtuous  Pei  fens  upon 
Earth  }  but  by  the  numerous  Stories  they  en¬ 
tertain  the  Europeans  with  of  Apparitions  or 
Spirits  :  Nay,  they  feem  to  believe  Spedtres 
and  Apparitions  more  firmly  than  any  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  their  Religion,  terrifying  themfelves 
and  others  with  an  Apprehenfion  of  their  being 
difturbed  by  them.  Never  any  Perfon  dies, 
^efpecially  if  he  be  a  Man  of  Figure,  but  they 
believe  he  appears  for  feveral  Nights  about 
the  Place  where  he  died  ;  which  does  not  con- 
fift  at  all  with  the  Notion  fome  have  given 
us  of  them,  that  they  believe  the  Soul  dies 
with  the  Body  :  Nay,  they  aferibe  a  great 
Power  to  fuch  unimbodied  Spirits  j  cff  which 
Bofman  gives  the  following  Inftance.  He 
fays,  one  of  their  Kings  happening  to  be  kil¬ 
led,  who  was  a  profelVd  Enemy  to  the  Dutch , 
and  the  chief  Factor  of  the  Hollanders  Fort 
dying  fome  few  Days  after,  they  concluded 
he  had  been  {hatch’d  away  by  their  deceas’d 
King,  who  had  a  Power  of  punifhing  him  in 
the  other  World,  tho’  he  could  not  fubdue  the 
Dutch  while  he  was  in  this  mortal  State.  They 
feem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  Faith  in  Magick 
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or  Witchcraft,  or  fomething  like  it,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  revenge  themfelves  on  their  Ene¬ 
mies  by  Charms  and  Spells,  which  they  hire 
a  Prieft  to  ufe,  believing  his  Curfes  will  have 
the  defir’d  Effed :  They  apply  to  him  alfo 
for  the  Difcovery  of  ftolen  Goods*  which  he 
pretends  to  help  them  to  by  the  Aid  of  good 
or  bad  Spirits,  but  which  of  them  our  Author 
don’t  inform  us  •,  only  obferves,  that  their 
Priefts  ad  in  a  triple  Capacity,  viz.  as  Pro¬ 
phets,  Conjurers  and  Phylicians*,  and,  when 
Medicine  does  not  anfwer  their  Expeditions, 
they  have  recourfe  to  Sacrifices  and  Charms  5 
and  the  People  have  fo  good  an  Opinion  of 
them,  that,  if  the  Prieft  does  not  recover  the 
Patient,  or  fucceed  in  what  he  undertakes* 
they  impute  it  to  fome  Defed  in  the  Sacrifice 
or  themfelves,  or  to  any  thing,  rather  than 
the  Unfkilfulnefs  or  Inability  of  the  Prieft. 

The  next  Patricular  I  fhall  enquire  into,  is' 
the  Diet  of  the  Negroes :  And,  it  leems,  they 
eat  but  poorly  upon  the  Gold  Coafi  (at  leaft  in 
the  Opinion  of  the  Europeans.)  Millet,  boil’d 
to  the  Confidence  of  Bread,  is  their  common 
Food,  or  Potatoes,  Yams,  and  other  Roots 
in  the  room  of  it,  well  drench’d  in  Palm  Oil  ; 
and,  if  to  this  they  add  a  few  boil’d  Herbs  and 
ftinking  Fifh  (for  they  always  let  them  lye 
upon  the  Ground  till  they  ftink)  the  com¬ 
mon  People  think  they  live  luxurioufiy  that 
Day  :  Nor  do  their  Superiors  eat  better,  only 
they  allow  themfelves  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fifli 
and  Herbs  than  the  Poor  can  afford.  They 
have  a  Dilh  alfo  much  admir’d  by  them,  which 
is  a  Mixture  of  Corn,  Pafte  and  Palm  Oil 
boil’d  together,  to  which  they  give  the  Name 
of  Malaget ,  and  is  in  fome  Efteem  with  the 
H  h  2  Dutch j 
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Guinea.  Dutch ,  poffibly  becaufe  it  may  refemble  their 

— '-w-—'  own  Grout.  They  have  alfo  Variety  of  Gar¬ 
den-Beans  and  Pulfe,  with  Banana’s  and 
other  Fruits  that  ferve  them  for  Food. 

At  Benin  and  the  Slave  Coafi  the  better  fort 
of  People  eat  Beef,  Mutton  and  Fowls.  *  and 
are  fo  good  to  their  Poor,  ’tis  laid,  that  they 
are  always  welcome  to  their  Tables  when  they 
want  Employment,  and  cannot  provide  for 
themfelves.  They  are  alfo  extremely  hofpi- 
table  to  Strangers,  being  proud  of  nothing 
more  than  the  Character  of  generous  free-heart¬ 
ed  People.  Dried  Fifh  and  Roots  are  the 
principal  Food  of  the  common  People  at  Be¬ 
nin  :  But,  how  meanly  foever  the  Negroes  live 
as  to  eating,  thofe  near  the  Coafi  make  it  up 
with  Liquor.  There  is  no  Part  of  the  Guinea 
Coafi  where  they  don’t  drink  Drams  in  the 
Morning,  and  Palm  Wine  in  the  Afternoon  •, 
and  their  Chiefs  of  the  Towns,  or  petty  Kings, 
as  the  Dutch  call  them,  will  meet  the  meaneil 
of  their  Subjedls  in  the  Market-place  of  an 
Evening,  and,  forming  a  Circle  upon  the 
Ground,  drink  to  a  very  great  Excels,  being 
attended  by  their  Women  at  the  fame  time,  who 
are  no  lefs  acldibled  to  drinking  than  the  Men, 
and  the  Converlation  is  ulually  as  fmutty  as 
that  of  a  drunken  Crew  of  Sailors,  which  does 
not  at  all  offend  the  Modefty  of  the  Negroe 
Females  ■,  who  maintain  their  Ground,  and 
fit  drinking  and  fmoaking  with  the  Men  fre¬ 
quently  till  Morning.  But,  I’m  apt  to  think,  the 
Negroes  of  the  inland  Country  are  not  fo  dif- 
folute  a  People  as  thofe  upon  the  Coall :  If 
Foreigners  were  to  make  an  Eflimate  of  the 
Englijh ,  from  the  People  of  both  Sexes  they 
meet  with  in  the  Sea-Port  Towns,  it  would 

;  not 
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not  be  much  to  our  Advantage.  But,  befides  Guinea. 
Wine,  they  have  a  fort  of  Beer  made  of  Mil-  "V— J 
let,  fome  of  it  very  ftrong  ;  few  of  them 
drink  Water,  it  being  efteem’d  very  unwhole- 
fome  here  :  And  they  have  alfo  the  Milk  of 
young  Cocoa-nuts,  which  is  an  exceeding  cool¬ 
ing  and  refrefhing  Liquor  ;  but,  as  for  Cows 
Milk,  I  perceive  they  never  drink  of  it. 

Notwithftanding  this  Country  is  found  fo  Difeafes 
unhealthful  for  European  Conftitutions,  the  °^he  ^ 
Natives  have  but  very  few  Diftempers :  The^5^' 
Small-Pox  is  the  moft  fatal  to  them  of  any. 

This,  indeed,  fweeps  them  away  like  the  Plague, 
as  it  generally  does  all  other  People  in  warm 
Climates :  And  Worms  are  an  Epidemical 
Ditlemper  ;  not  fuch  as  afflidt  our  People  in 
their  Stomachs  and  Bowels,  but  a  Species  that 
are  found  between  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh, 
and  give  the  Patient  inexpreflible  Torment 
till  they  are  drawn  out  ;  and  this  is  an  Ope¬ 
ration  that  lafts  a  Month,  and  more  fome- 
times. 

As  foon  as  the  Head  of  the  Worm  has 
broken  through  the  Tumour,  and  is  come  a 
little  Way  of  itfelf,  they  draw  it  further,  wind¬ 
ing  it  about  a  Stick  a  little  at  a  time  •,  and, 
when  they  find  it  come  hard,  they  defift,  for 
fear  of  breaking  it  and  then  try  at  it  again 
another  Day,  and  fo  on  till  they  have  got  it 
quite  out,  and  then  the  Patient  is  at  eafe :  Bat, 
if  the  Worm  breaks,  he  endures  a  great  deal 
of  Pain  •,  for  the  Worm  either  rots  in  the 
Flefh,  or  breaks  out  at  another  place  :  Some 
of  the  Negroes  have  nine  or  ten  of  thefe  Worms 
in  them  at  once,  and  the  Europeans  are  not 
entirely  free  from  them.  Thefe  Worms  are 
a  Yard  long,  and  fometimes  as  much  more  ; 
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Guinea.  Nor  is  this  the  Diftemper  of  Guinea  only  ;  out* 
— 1  People,  as  well  as  the  Natives,  are  afflidted 
with  it  in  the  Eafi- Indies.  A  greedy  ravenous 
Appetite  is  alio  reckon’d  among  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Guinea  Negroes,  which  proceeds,  as 
fome  imagine,  from  drinking  Palm  Wine  to 
Excefs.  The  Venereal  Diftemper  is  alfo  fatal 
to  many  of  them,  having  yet  no  Methods  of 
Cure  ;  and  few  of  them  efcape  it  amidft  fuch 
Numbers  of  common  Women,  who  make  a 
Trade  of  letting  themfelves  out.  Wounds  in 
the  Wars  of  Mars  are  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
thofe  of  Fenus ,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  ihaG 
ter’d  Bones  ■,  for  they  can  cure  nothing  but  or¬ 
dinary  Fleih  Wounds,  which  they  do  by  ap¬ 
plying  Pultefles  of  fome  ialutary  Herbs  to 
them.  But  tho’  the  Negroes  are  generally 
healthful,  they  feldom  live  to  a  great  Age 
one  of  fifty  is  efteemed  an  old  Man  in  this 
Country.  As  to  the  Remedies  for  thele,  and  o- 
ther  Difeafes,  Travellers  relate*  that  they  ufe 
green  Herbs  in  moft  Cafes  :  But  what  Herbs 
thole  are,  they  have  not  yet  inform’d  us,  pofli- 
bly  few  Botanifls  have  made  the  Voyage,  it 
Difeafes  being  generally  fo  fatal  to  Europeans.  I  pro¬ 
of  the  ceed  therefore  to  enquire  into  the  Diftempers 
Europeans  Europeans  are  principally  afflidled  with  on  the 
Guinea  Coaft,  and  the  Reafons  uiually  given 
for  their  ill  State  of  Health  here.  The  Dif¬ 
tempers  Europeans  are  moft  fubject  to,  are 
Fevers,  Dyienteries,  and  the  Colick.  Bofman 
afcribes  them  to  the  exceflive  Heat  of  the  Day, 
and  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Night,  the  Europeans 
hot  being  ufed  to  fuch  fudden  Changes.  Ano¬ 
ther  Reafon  he  affigns,  is  the  thick  {linking 
Fogs,  that  arife  from  the  Valleys  between  the 
Hills,  and  from  the  Salt-Marfhes  near  the 
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Sea,  and  at  the  Mouths  of  the  Rivers  where  Guinea, 
their  Factories  are  ufually  fituated  :  Nor  does '““’■v"— 
the  {linking  Fifh,  which  the  Natives  lay  to 
rot  upon  the  Shore,  contribute  a  little  to  infed 
the  Air,  he  thinks :  And  it  is  a  Matter  of  Fad 
not  to  be  contefted,  that  few  arrive  here  -,  but 
are  immediately  feiz’d  with  a  Fit  of  Sicknefs, 
of  which  abundance  die.  But  he  afcribes  this, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  Want  of  good  Kit¬ 
chen  Phyfick  and  good  Medicines  j  and  tho’ 
a  great  many  haften  their  own  Deaths  by  in¬ 
temperate  Living,  yet  the  moft  regular  Men 
are  frequently  carried  off :  Indeed  the  Portu- 
guefe ,  who  come  from  a  warmer  Climate,  and 
are  ufed  to  another  fort  of  Diet  than  the  Eng- 
lijh  and  Dutch ,  have  their  Healths  on  all  the 
Coaft  of  Africa  almoft  as  well  as  the  Natives ; 
and  therefore  Difcoveries  in  thofe  warm  Lati¬ 
tudes  feem  much  properer  for  them,  than  for 
the  more  northern  Nations.  But,  among  other 
Caufes  that  Bofman  afligns  for  the  ill  Health 
of  the  Europeans ,  is  the  Plague  of  Flies  j  fuch 
Swarms  of  Gnats  or  Mufkeeto’s  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  buzzing  about  and  flinging  them,  fo  that 
they  can  get  no  Reft  Night  or  Day  :  And 
this  is  the  Cafe  of  all  Countries  that  are  hot 
and  moift.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  In- 
feds  are  perpetually  feafting  upon  the  Blood 
and  Flefh  of  thofe  that  come  amongft  them  *, 
and,  as  they  feem  to  delight  moft  in  that  of 
Foreigners,  fo  their  Stings  are  attended  with 
worfe  Confequences,  than  when  they  attack  a 
Native :  For  the  firftare  fo  fwelled  up  at  their 
Arrival,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  known  by 
their  Friends  $  whereas  the  Natives,  and  thofe 
who  have  been  ufed  to  the  Country,  feel  no 
fuch  Effeds  from  their  Bite  or  Sting.  It  is 
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obferved  alfo,  that  warm  woody  Countries, 
that  are  not  cleared,  and  where  the  Winds 
have  not  a  free  Paffage,  are  much  the  worft. 

i  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  enquire  into  their 
Marriage-Ceremonies,  and  the  Condition  of 
their  Women  and  Children  :  And,  I  find,  the 
Lover  or  his  Friends  contract  with  the  Father 
of  the  Virgin,  and  that  frequently  before  the 
Girl  is  capable  of  making  any  Choice  j  fo  that 
if  Matrimony  confifts  in  the  mutual  Confent 
of  the  Parties,  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  here. 
The  Parents  of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom 
make  the  Bargain  when  they  are  Children,  and 
no  Son  or  Daughter  ever  pretends  to  difpute 
the  Authority  of  the  Father  in  this  Matter, 
when  they  grow  up.  As  foon  as  the  Bride  is 
deemed  capable  of  Marriage- Joys,  fhe  is  taken 
home  by  the  Hufband,  without  any  other  For¬ 
tune  to  recommend  her,  than  her  native  Charms : 
For  the  Hufband,  it  feems,  prefents  her  with 
her  very  Cloaths  and  Ornaments,  of  which  he 
takes  a  particular  Account,  becaufe,  if  fhe  miff 
behaves  herfelf,  fine  is  dripp’d  of  them,  and 
returned  naked  to  her  Friends  ;  but,  if  the 
Man  divorces  her  without  any  Fault  of  hers, 
fhe  carries  off  her  Wedding  Cloaths  and  Jew¬ 
els.  There  is  an  Entertainment  for  the  Friends 
and  Relations  when  the  Wife  is  taken  home, 
and  fhe  is  fuffered  to  drefs  and  live  at  her  Eafe 
for  fome  few  Days  •,  but  then  fhe  is  forced  to 
work  amongft  the  reft  of  his  Wives,  to  dig, 
plant,  and  fow  the  Ground  j  for  the  Men  leave 
the  Hufbandry,  as  well  as  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Houfe,  entirely  to  the  Women  ;  and  there 
ieems  to  be  very  little  Difference  between  their 
Wives  and  Slaves  in  this  Refpedt :  Therefore 
no  Man  ftands  upon  Quality  in  the  Choice  of 
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a  Wife  ;  for,  as  he  defigns  to  ufe  her  as  a  Guinea. 
Drudge,  he  will  as  foon  take  the  Daughter 
of  the  meaneft  Man,  as  of  one  of  their  Chiefs. 

Thofe  that  live  the  eafieft  amongft  them,  are 
the  Wives  of  the  Merchants*  the  Dealers  in 
Wine,  and  the  Fifhermen,  who  have  no 
Lands  to  manure  ;  for  thefe  do  fomething  to¬ 
wards  bringing  in  a  Livelihood,  and  providing 
for  their  Families :  Whereas  the  Men  of  Ef¬ 
faces  make  their  Wives  manure  and  cultivate 
them  ;  and,  the  more  Wives  they  have,  the 
greater  is  their  Stock  of  Corn,  Rice  and  Plants, 
which  makes  them  multiply  their  Wives  as 
fall  as  they  can  •,  tho’  thofe,  on  the  Gold  Co  aft, 
my  Author  fays,  are  limited  to  twenty  5  yet, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Whidalo ,  they  take  fome 
hundreds,  and  the  King  feveral  thoufands,  who 
are  no  more  exempted  from  Hufbandry  and 
other  Drudgeries,  than  thofe  of  private  Men, 
except  fome  few  of  his  Favourites.  They 
have  alfo  one  Wife  they  call  their  Bojfum ,  de-  i 
dicated  to  their  Houfhold-God,  who  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  working,  and  enjoys  many  other 
Privileges  in  the  Life-time  of  her  Hufband  5 
but  fome  fay,  it  is  expedited  fhe  fhould  follow 
her  Lord  into  the  other  World,  when  he 
makes  his  Exit,  as  is  expedited  alfo  from  fome 
Indian  Wives  \  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be 
much  practifed  of  late  :  The  Bojfum  is  ufually 
fome  young  beautiful  Slave,  purchafed  with 
a  Defign  of  dedicating  her  to  his  God,  and 
with  whom  he  feems  under  fome  Obligation 
of  fpending  his  Time  on  the  Night  of  his 
Birth-day,  and  of  the  other  Day  of  the  Week 
appropriated  to  the  Service  of  their  Gods, 

There  is  alfo  another  Wife,  to  whom  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Houfe  are  entrusted,  and  the  Go- 
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Guinea,  vernment  of  the  reft  is  committed,  who  is  ex- 
empted  from  Labour  t  And  thefe  two  the  Ne¬ 
groes  are  very  jealous  of,  and  endeavour  to 
keep  to  themfelves  ;  but,  for  the  reft,  they 
are  not  fo  much  concerned.  The  common 
People  will  wink  at  their  bellowing  their  Fa¬ 
vours  on  other  Men  ;  and,  indeed,  promote 
their  own  Difhonour,  provided  they  can  get 
Money  by  it :  They  will,  ’tis  faid,  contrive 
with  their  Wives  how  to  draw  young  Fellows 
into  the  Snare,  for  the  fake  of  the  Damages 
they  are  entitled  to,  when  another  invades  their 
Property  *  for  the  meaneft  Man  does  not  re¬ 
cover  lefs  than  five  or  fix  Pounds  Sterling ,  if 
he  can  prove  the  Offence  j  and  they  generally 
find  means  to  have  fome  Evidence  of  the 
Fabt,  befides  the  Wife’s  :  For,  if  the  Man 
will  take  a  folemn  Oath  that  he  is  innocent, 
and  there  can  be  no  Witnefs  againft  him  but 
the  Wife  (as  I  underftand  Bofman )  he  cannot 
be  convibted. 

Defcent  of  Upon  the  Gold  Co  aft ,  the  Man  and  his 

Mates.  Wife  have  not  a  Community  of  Goods,  ’tis 
faid  *,  but  thole  the  Man  leaves  goto  his  eldeft 
Brother  and  his  Children  •,  and  thofe  of  the 
Women  to  her  eldeft  Brother  and  his  IfiTue : 
Their  refpedlive  Children  do  not  inherit  the 
Goods  of  either  Father  or  Mother.  However, 
if  the  Father  be  a  Soveraign  Prince,  or  Lord 
of  any  Town  or  Country,  the  eldeft  Son  fuc- 
ceeds  his  Father  in  thefe  Commands,  tho’  he 
has  none  of  his  Effecfts,  but  his  Arms  •,  and 
at  IVhidah ,  and  other  parts  of  Guinea ,  the 
eldeft  Son  fucceeds  to  his  Father’s  Eftate  and 
Effebts,  as  well  as  in  the  Governments  and 
Lordfhips  he  held  :  And  tho’  the  Negroes  ufe 
their  Concubines  and  Female-Slaves  frequently, 
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as  well  as  their  Wives  by  Con  trad  ;  yet  are 
their  Children  illegitimate,  and  Slaves  to  the 
Heir,  if  he  does  not  enfranchife  them  before 
his  Death.  The  multitude  of  Wives,  Concu¬ 
bines  and  Slaves  thefe  People  keep,  is  for 
the  State  and  Grandeur  of  the  Matter,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  Profit  of  them  :  Here, 
as  well  as  in  India,  a  Man  is  efteemed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Number  of  Women  and  Slaves  he 
keeps  to  run  before  him,  and  to  kng  and  dance, 
and  divert  him  when  he  appears  in  Publick. 
But  there  is  one  Inconvenience  in  a  Man’s  ha¬ 
ving  a  large  Family,  and  numerous  Depen¬ 
dants,  in  Guinea  :  That  he  is  anfwerable  for 
all  the  Mifchief  and  Damage  they  do  any  one, 
and  obliged  to  make  it  good  :  Nor  do  the 
People  here  wait,  till  they  can  have  Juftice 
done  them  in  Courts  of  Law •,  but,  where 
a  Man’s  Slave  has  done  them  any  Injury,  they 
immediately  make  Reprifals  on  the  Maker  i 
and  this  is  frequently  the  Occafion  of  Wars 
among  the  different  Tribes,  whoufually  efpoufe 
the  Caufe  of  their  feveral  Friends  and  Rela¬ 
tions,  as  has  been  hinted  already. 

The  Negroes  of  the  inland  Country  are 
much  more  jealous  of  their  Honour,  than 
thofe  upon  the  Coaft  :  If  any  one  is  familiar 
with  their  Wives,  nothing  lefs  than  his  Ruin 
will  fatisfy  them  :  If  the  Offender  be  .a  Slave, 
his  Death  muff  attone  for  the  Crime,  in  which 
he  ufually  undergoes  the  moft  exquifite  Tor¬ 
ture  *  and  his  Maker  is  obliged  to  pay  a  con- 
fiderable  Fine  befides.  The  Woman  alfo 
pays  for  her  Wantonnefs  with  the  Forfeit  of 
her  Life,  unlefs  her  Relations  will  redeem  her 
with  a  fwinging  Fine  ;  and  where  ffie  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  Crime  with  a  Slave,  no  Money 
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Guinea,  will  purchafe  her  Peace :  She  is  put  to  Death 
without  Mercy,  and  the  Mailer  of  the  Slave 
obliged  to  pay  the  Hufband  very  confiderable 
Damages  :  There  have  been  Xnftances  of  thofe, 
who  have  been  obliged  to  pay  two  or  three 
thoufand  Pounds  for  the  Offence  of  a  Slave, 
where  a  Prince  or  great  Man  is  injur’d  •,  and 
thefe  ufually  affemble  their  Subjeds  and  De¬ 
pendants,  and  do  themfelves  juftice,  as  in 
other  Gafes,  engaging  the  whole  Country  in 
the  Quarrel.  But,  if  the  Man  goes  affray, 
the  Wife  has  no  Redrefs,  fhe  muff  not  mur¬ 
mur  whenever  he  ranges  *,  which  feems  a  little 
unjuft,  becaufe  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country  al¬ 
lows  a  Man  W omen  in  abundance  of  his  own  : 
Whereas  twenty  or  thirty  Females,  perhaps  a 
great  many  more,  lhare  but  one  Man  amongfl 
them. 

They  feem  to  have  a  great  Regard  to  their 
Women  when  they  are  with  Child,  and  make 
Sacrifices  and  Offerings  to  their  Gods  when 
a  Woman  is  firft  found  pregnant.  At  the 
Birth  of  the  Child  the  Prielt  is  fent  for,  who 
binds  up  the  Head,  puts  on  fome  Rings  and 
Spells  to  protect  the  Infant  againft  Enchant¬ 
ments,  and  performs  fome  Religious  Ceremo¬ 
nies  upon  the  Occafion,  as  our  Europeans  ap¬ 
prehend  at  leaf:  :  And  there  are  two  Names 
bellowed  upon  it,  viz.  the  Day  of  the  Week 
on  which  it  is  born,  the  Grandfather’s  Name 
if  a  Boy,  and  the  Grandmother’s  if  a  Girl  j 
and,  as  they  grow  up,  they  gain  a  third  by 
their  Employment,  or  fome  great  Adtion  they 
perform  -3  as  the  killing  a  wild  Beall,  figna- 
lizing  themfelves  in  the  Wars,  and  the  like. 
In  fome  Places  they  circumcife  their  Children  •, 
but  this  is  not  perform’d  till  they  are  five  or 
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fix  Years  of  Age,  or  more.  They  alfo  imi¬ 
tate  the  Jews  in  obliging  their  Women  to  live 
feparately  from  them  at  certain  Times  ;  and 
are  fo  fevere  upon  them  in  fome  Parts  of  Gui¬ 
nea^  that  they  make  it  a  Forfeiture  of  their 
Liberties  to  come  into  any  Man’s  Houfe  in 
fuch  Circumftances. 

The  Women  that  are  unmarried,  ’tis  faid, 
take  very  great  Liberties,  which  is  no  Re¬ 
proach  to  them  upon  this  Coaft,  neither  does 
it  hinder  their  getting  Hufbands  5  but  this  is 
to  be  underftood  only  of  the  inferior  People  : 
And,  as  thefe  fell  their  Favours  as  dear  as  they 
can,  Bofman  relates,  there  are  others  purchas’d 
by  every  Townfhip  almoft,  to  lupply  the 
Neceffities  of  unmarried  Men  ;  and  that  thefe 
are  obliged  to  admit  of  the  Mens  Company, 
whether  Slaves  or  others,  for  the  Value  of  a 
Farthing:  That  thefe  Women  have  Huts  by 
the  Way-fides,  where  they  entertain  thofe 
that  are  difpofed  to  become  their  Gallants : 
That  they  generally  get  an  ill  Difeale  by  their 
converfing  with  fuch  Numbers  of  Men,  and 
become  the  molt  miferable  Objedts  in  the 
World  i  none  thinking  it  worth  while  to  take 
any  care  of  their  Cure,  or  to  relieve  their 
Wants,  tho’  thefe  Creatures  are  mightily  ca- 
refs’d  while  they  are  in  their  Bloom  :  And  the 
Dutch  tell  us,  that,  when  they  would  bring 
any  of  the  neighbouring  Towns  to  their  Terms, 
they  feize  thefe  Ladies  of  Pleafure,  and  carry 
them  to  their  Forts,  being  allured  the  Natives 
will  fubmit  to  any  thing  to  obtain  their  Liber¬ 
ty.  Bofman  adds,  that  People  here  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  an  Act  of  Charity  to  purchafe  fuch 
young  Female-Slaves,  to  relieve  the  Necefli- 
ties  of  the  Publick  and  that  the  rich  Negros 
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Guinea.  Women  frequently  leave  fome  Legacies  of 
-v-—- 1  this  kind  when  they  die,  which  Wings  me  to 
trea'  of  the  Behaviour  of  the  Guinea,  Negroes , 
on  the  Death  of  their  Relations,  and  the  So¬ 
lemnity  of  their  Funerals. 

Their  When  a  Perfon  of  any  Figure  dies,  his 
Funerals.  Wives,  his  Relations,  Slaves  and  Dependants, 
immediately  fet  up  adifmal  Howl :  His  Wives 
fhave  their  Heads,  cl  oath  fuch  Parts  of  their 
Bodies  with  Rags,  as  are  ufually  cloathed, 
and,  for  the  reft,  colour  their  biac  k  Skins  with 
a  white  Paint  or  Clay,  running  about  the 
Streets,  and  bewailing  themfelves  like  fo  many 
diftradted  Creatures  •,  and  this  they  repeat  fe- 
veral  Days  fucceffively  :  And,  it  fee-ms.,  the 
People  of  Guinea  fcarce  look  upbn  Death  to 
be  natural  •,  but  that  it  is  always  a  Punifh- 
ment  inflicted  og  them  by  their  Gods,  for  fome 
notoriQus  Offences.  The  Prieft  therefore  be¬ 
ing  lent  for,  a  very  ftridt  Enquiry  is  made  into 
the  Life  of  the  deceas’d  *  as,  Whether  he  was 
ever  perjur’d  ?  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  eat¬ 
ing  prohibited  Meats  ?  Whether  he  obferved 
their  Sabbaths  and  Holidays,  or  the  like  ? 
Bofman  fays,  the  deceas’d  is  carried  about  upon 
Men’s  Shoulders,  while  the  Prieft  puts  thefe 
Queftions  to  him  ;  and,  by  fome  Circumftan- 
ces  in  the  Pofition  of  the  Body,  or5  its  enclining 
one  Wray  or  other  when  the  Prieft  puts  the 
Queftion  to  him,  he  conjedlures  the  Caufe  of 
his  Death,  and  communicates  it  to  his  Rela¬ 
tions.  There  is  ftill  another  Way  they  ufually 
imagine  he  may  have  been  taken  off*  and 
that  is,  by  the  Charms  or  Spells  of  his  Ene¬ 
mies  :  And  accordingly,  if  any  of  his  Ene¬ 
mies  have  been  fufpedted  of  pradlifing  Ma- 
gick,  they  make  no  fcruple  of  charging  him 
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with  the  Death  of  their  Friend,  and  perhaps  Guinea, 
endeavour  to  revenge  it. 

While  the  Corpfe  remains  unburied,  all  the 
Relations,  Friends  and  Neighbours,  attend  it, 
and  join  in  the  Lamentations  of  the  Family  : 

It  is  cuftomary  alfo  to  bring  Prefents  with 
them  of  Gold,  Linnen,  Good  Liquors,  Fruits, 
and  other  Eatables,  which  feems  the  more 
reafonable,  fince  they  are  entertain’d  by  the 
Heir  all  the  Time  of  their  flay.  At  length  the 
Corpfe,  being  richly  habited,  is  put  into  a 
Coffin,  with  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Gold, 

Coral,  and  other  valuable  Effedts,  fui table  to 
the  Circumftances  of  the  deceas’d  :  He  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Burying-place,  preceded  by  great 
Numbers  of  Mufketeers,  who  fire  their  Guns 
all  the  Way,  and  the  reft  of  the  People  follow 
the  Corpfe,  making  the  Air  ring  with  their 
Lamentations,  but  obferve  no  manner  of  Or¬ 
der  in  the  Proceffion. 

So  foon  as  the  Corpfe  is  interr’d,  moft  of 
the  Company  return  to  the  Houfe.of  the  de¬ 
ceas’d,  which  is  now  no  longer  a  Place  of 
Mourning  •,  for  here  they  drink  and  feaft  for 
feveral  Days  fucceffively,  congratulating  the 
Heir  probably  on  his  coming  to  the  Pofteffion 
of  his  Eftate. 

When  a  King  is  buried,  Bofman  allures  us,  S'avcs  fe- 
feveral  of  his  Slaves  are  facrific’d,  in  order  to 
ferve  him  in  the  other  World  ;  as  are  his  0fa 
Bojfums ,  or  Wives,  dedicated  to  his  Gods  •, 
which  is  another  manifeft  Proof,  that  the  Ne¬ 
groes  believe  the  Soul  furvives  the  Body,  and 
that  Men  have  much  the  fame  Neceffities,  and 
enjoy  the  like  Stations  in  the  other  World,  as 
they  did  in  this  •,  tho’  the  latter  part  of  this 
Notion  is  very  different  from  the  Chriftian 

Belief. 
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Belief,  who  make  the  virtuous  only  to  be  en~ 
tided  to  a  Place  in  Paradife  :  But  what  is  Bill 
more  to  be  lamented,  than  the  putting  thele 
miferable  Wretches  to  Death,  is  the  Pain  they 
endure  in  the  Execution.  They  pierce  and 
cut  them,  as  in  fport,  for  feveral  Hours  :  Bop- 
man  fays,  he  faw  eleven  put  to  Death  in  this 
manner  •,  and,  amongft  them,  one  who  had 
endured  the  moft  exquifite  Torture,  was  de¬ 
liver’d  to  a  little  Child  to  cut  off  his  Head, 
which  he  was  an  Hour  a  doing  with  a  heavy 
broad  Sword  he  could  hardly  lift. 

Inftead  of  a  Tomb,  the  Negroes  ufually 
build  a  Houfe,  or  plant  a  Garden  over  the 
Grave  j  and,  at  Axim ,  they  fet  Images  of 
Clay  upon  it,  which  they  waflh  and  clean  every 
Year  on  the  Anniverfary  of  the  Funeral,  when 
the  Expence  is  as  great,  as  at  the  Time  the 
Perfon  was  buried. 

They  are  not  lefs  defirous  of  being  interr’d 
among  their  Anceftors,  than  the  People  of 
Europe  ;  and,  when  they  die  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  home  to  be  removed  thither, 
their  Relations  however  will  bring  home  their 
Friend’s  Head,  and  fome  of  his  Limbs,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  he  is  killed  in  a  foreign  War. 

There  are  fome  other  Articles  that  flill  re¬ 
main  to  be  fpoke  to,  fuch  as  their  Languages, 
Learning,  Mufick  and  Diverfions  *.  but  I  meet 
with  little  on  thefe  Heads.  Bopman  tells  us. 
That  their  Language  is  a  very  difagreeable 
brutal  Sound  :  That,  tho’  the  Europeans  have 
often  endeavour’d  to  exprefs  their  Words  in 
Writing,  they  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  *, 
from  whence  I  am  apt  to  infer,  it  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Hottentots ,  who  ex¬ 
prefs  themfelves,  in  many  Infcances,  by  inar¬ 
ticulate 
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ticulate  Sounds,  which  Travellers  compare 
to  the  Noife  of  Turkey-cocks:  However,  of 
this  fort  of  Language,  it  feems,  there  are 
many  different  Dialedts,  fo  differenr  from  each 
other,  that,  in  the  Space  of  fixty  Miles,  there 
are  fix  or  feven  feveral  People  upon  the  Gold 
Coafi  that  don’t  underftand  one  another,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  Writer  :  And,  as  for  Learn¬ 
ing,  where  there  is  neither  Reading  or  Wri¬ 
ting,  and  they  know  nothing  of  the  dead  Lan¬ 
guages,  or  even  of  the  modern  of  any  Coun¬ 
try  but  their  own  •,  nothing  of  that  kind  can 
be  expected  from  them  :  They  are  perfectly 
ignorant  when  their  Country  was  firft  peopled, 
and  from  what  Nation  they  derive  their  Ori¬ 
ginal  •,  but  feem  to  have  a  pretty  general  Tra¬ 
dition,  that  both  black  and  white  Men  were 
created  fo  at  firft  by  God,  and  do  not  afcribe 
their  dark  Complexions  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  or  to  any  Accident  or  Circumftance  in 
their  Situation.  To  which  fome  add  another 
Tradition  {viz.)  That  God,  foon  after  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  gave  them  their  Choice  of  Wifdom  or 
Wealth  i  and  that  their  Ancedors  chofe  the 
latter  :  Whereupon  God  placed  them  in  Afri¬ 
ca  j  but  was  fo  angry  with  the  Option  they 
made,  that  he  doomed  them  to  be  Slaves  to 
the  white  Men,  on  whom  he  beftowed  Wif¬ 
dom,  Learning,  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  gave 
the  j Blacks  the  Treafures  of  Gold  j  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Notion,  Learning  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  white  Men,  and  Gold  to  the 
Blacks  :  That  there  is  no  Gold  to  be  had  out 
of  their  Country,  nor  any  Learning  among 
thofe  who  inhabit  it.  Bofman  mentions  a 
Popilh  Pried,  that  ufed  great  Endeavours  to 
fet  thefe  People  right  in  their  Notions,  and 
Vol.  XXVII.  K  k  make 
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Guinea,  make  Profelytes  of  them  to  Chriftianity  •, 

1 — "V — J  and,  when  all  his  Arguments  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual,  threatened  them  with  the  Flames  of  Hell 
for  perfifling  in  their  Superftitions :  To  which 
they  only  anfwer’d,  that  they  fhould  be  in  as 
good  a  Condition  as  their  Anceftors,  who  had, 
for  Time  immemorial,  worfhipp’d  the  fame 
Gods,  and  obferv’d  the  fame  Cuffoms. 

Mufick.  Their  mufical  Inftruments  at  Axim,  Bof- 
man  informs  us,  are  Trumpets,  made  of  Ele¬ 
phants  Teeth,  bor’d  through,  with  which  they 
make  a  loud,  but  difagreeable  Noife  •,  and, 
it  feems,  it  is  more  for  the  Honour  of  the 
Matter,  than  the  Mufick,  that  their  great  Men 
have  thefe  Inftruments  founded  before  them. 
They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  Drum,  made  of  a 
wooden  Bowl,  with  a  Sheep-fkin  ftretch’d 
over  it  in  the  form  of  a  Kettle-drum,  having 
two  wooden  Hammers  for  Drum-flicks  ;  tho’ 
fometimes  they  play  upon  them  with  their  bare 
Hands  in  Confort  with  their  Trumpets,  which 
afford  no  great  Harmony  neither  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  any  but  Negroes  ■,  nor  is  the  hollow 
Iron  Bell  they  beat  upon  at  the  fame  time 
much  more  agreeable  :  The  leafl  flocking  of 
any  part  of  their  Mufick,  is  an  Inftrument 
made  in  the  Shape  of  a  Harp,  which  makes 
a  Noife  that  may  be  borne  with  Patience.  They 
have  alfo  a  great  Variety  of  other  Drums  and 
mufical  Inflruments,  very  entertaining  in  their 
Opinion  ;  but  Travellers  don’t  think  them 
worth  a  Defcription.  They  fing  and  dance 
however  to  their  Mufick,  fuch  as  it  is  *  and 
feem  to  be  as  much  charmed  with  it,  as  Europe¬ 
ans  are  with  the  befc  Voices  and  Inftruments, 
and  the  ftneft  Compofitions  of  the  Italians. 


Some 
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Some  Tribes  of  the  Negroes  are  mightily  Guinea, 
given  to  gaming,  and  will  ftake  all  they  have  w — 'r“mJ 
upon  the  Event  of  the  Game  ;  but  I  don’t 
find,  that  they  play’d  at  any  other  Game,  than 
that  of  Draughts,  or  fomething  like  it,  in 
which  they  ufed  large  Beans,  till  the  Europe¬ 
ans  taught  them  to  play  with  Cards  and  Dice  : 

Their  rural  Sports  are  either  hunting,  fhooting 
or  fifhing  •,  and  Game  is  fo  plentiful  at  JVhi- 
dah ,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Guinea ,  that  a 
Man  may  load  himfelf  with  it  in  a  few  Hours, 

’tis  faid  •,  but  they  have  no  Dogs  to  hunt  or 
fpring  the  Game  for  them,  or  Horfes  to  ride 
after  it,  as  with  us  •,  Guns,  Nets  and  Snares, 
are  what  they  ufe  on  thefe  Occafions  :  But,  in 
Fifhing,  they  want  no  Tackle  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ufe,  as  has  been  related  already  :  And, 
indeed,  fifhing  is  the  principal  Employment, 
as  well  as  Diverfion,  of  thofe  Tribes  that  lye 
near  the  Coaft. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

fhe  Prefent  State  of  Nigritia,  Zaara  and 
Biledulgerid. 

Containing  the  Prefent  State  of  Nigritia  or  Ne- 
groeland,  Zaara  or  the  Defart  j  and  of 
Biledulgerid,  olim  Numidia. 

f  G  R  I  *T  I  A,  or  Negro  eland , 
fuppofed  to  receive  its  Name 
from  the  dark  Complexion  of 
the  Natives,  or  from  the  River 
Niger ,  that  runs  through  the 
middle  of  it,  according  to  the 
bed  Information  I  can  get  of  the  Country,  ex¬ 
tends  from  ten  Degrees  to  twenty  North  •, 
and,  in  Longitude,  about  three  thoufand  Miles, 
as  Geographers  conjecture,  bounding  it  with 
Cape  Nerd  eighteen  Degrees  Weft  of  London, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  Confines  of  the  Upper 
Ethiopia ,  or  Abyflnia ,  thirty  Degrees  to  the 
Eaftward  cf  London  :  But,  ftiould  it  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  fome  Europeans  have  gone  up  the 
River  Niger ,  and  difeovekd  the  Country  for 
three  hundred  Miles,  to  the  Eaftward  of  Cape 
Nerd,  as  they  pretend  }  certain  it  is,  that  all 
the  remainder  of  the  three  thoufand  Miles  to 
the  Eaftward  of  that,  is  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  European  Nations,  unlefs  what  they  have 
gathered  from  the  Report  of  the  Natives,  who 
are  but  poorly  qualified  to  give  a  Defcription 
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of  their  Country :  Neither  is  the  Language  of  Negroe- 
feveral  of  the  Negroe  Nations,  who  come  land- 
down  to  the  Mouths  of  the  River  Niger  to 
trade  with  the  Europeans,  underftood  by  them, 
or  even  by  the  Natives  on  the  Coaft  j  and 
confequently  all  the  Defcriptions  we  have  of 
the  Negroeland ,  above  three  hundred  Miles  to 
the  Weftward  of  Cape  Nerd  and  the  Atlantick 
Ocean,  muft  be  imperfedt  •,  I  doubt  they  can 
fcarce  be  rely’d  on  in  any  one  Particular  : 

There  may  be  forty  Kingdoms  and  Nations 
of  different  People,  for  ought  we  know,  com¬ 
prehended  in  that  vafl  Tradt  affign’d  to  Ne¬ 
groeland ,  which  our  Geographers  continue  un¬ 
der  that  Name,  for  no  other  Reafon,  than 
that  they  are  very  much  in  the  dark,  as  to  all 
beyond  the  Mouths  of  the  Niger. 

This  mighty  River  empties  itfelf  into  the  At-  The  River 
lantick  Ocean  by  feveral  Mouths,  of  which  the  Niger. 
three  largeft  are,  1.  The  Rio  Grande ,  or  Great 
River  ;  2.  The  Gambia  ;  and,  3.  The  Sene¬ 
gal  :  And,  as  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Grande 
lies  in  eleven  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and 
the  Senegal  in  fixteen,  confequently  it  is  up¬ 
wards  or  three  hundred  Miles  between  the  two 
moll  diflant  Mouths  of  this  River  ;  and  all 
the  Country  between,  except  fne  rifing  Grounds, 
are  annually  overflow’d,  as  the  Delta  in  E- 
gypt  is  by  the  Nile ,  and  much  about  the 
fame  time,  the  Heads  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger  not  being  very  far  diflant,  and  the 
Rains  that  fwell  them  falling  at  the  fame  time. 

The  Portuguefe ,  on  the  firft  Difcovery  of  European 
Cape  V ird,  fixed  feveral  Colonies  and  Settle-  Settlf" 
ments  on  the  River  Niger  j  of  which  they  {till  °n 
retain  thofe  of  Catheco  and  Bijfeo ,  on  the  River  Mouths  of 
Grande  :  The  Englijb  have,  at  this  Day,  two  the  Niger . 

Settle- 
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Settlements,  one  on  Charles  Ifland,  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  James  Ifland,  in  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Gambia ,  and  a  hundred  Miles  farther 
North :  The  French  have  two  Settlements, 
one  on  the  South,  and  the  other  on  the  North 
of  Cape  Verd,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Senega 
or  Senegal ,  and  to  the  Northward  of  them, 
on  the  River  of  St.  John :  The  Dutch  alfo  have 
fome  Settlements  ^  all  which  formerly  belong’d 
to  the  Portuguefe. 

The  chief  Ncgroe  Town,  which  Hiftorians 
and  Geographers  freuqently  make  the  Capital 
of  a  mighty  Empire,  is  Tombut ,  fituate  in  fif¬ 
teen  Degrees  North  Latitude,  fix  Degrees  and 
a  half  to  the  Weft  ward  of  London  :  But  I 
can’t  learn,  that  this,  or  any  of  their  Towns, 
confift  of  any  other  or  better  Buildings,  than 
our  ordinary  Cottages,  having  clay  Walls  and 
thatch’d  Roofs.  Such  Towns  or  Villages  as 
thofe,  ’tis  faid,  ftand  pretty  thick  in  that  part 
of  the  Country  which  the  Europeans  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  :  And,  ’tis  thought,  if  their 
Lands  were  as  well  cultivated,  they  would 
yield  as  good  Crops  of  Grain,  as  thofe  of 
Egypt  do,  which  have  the  like  Advantage  of 
being  overflow’d  annually  by  the  Nile,  as  thefe 
are  by  the  Niger.  However,  as  it  is,  the 
Soil  of  Negroeland  yields  great  Plenty  of  Rice 
and  Millet,  Palm-trees,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  other 
Fruits,  Herbs  and  Roots,  with  Flefh,  Fifh 
and  Fowl  ;  fo  that  the  Natives  live  very  plen¬ 
tifully.  As  to  their  Perfons,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  good  Stature,  and  of  hail,  robuft 
Conftitutions  *,  their  Complexions  the  deepeft 
black  ;  their  Hair  black,  fhort,  and  curl’d 
like  Wool  j  their  Nofes  flat ;  their  Lips  thick  ; 
and  fcarce  differing  in  any  thing  from  thofe 
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of  their  Neighbours  in  Guinea  *  only,  as  they  Negroe- 
are  much  lefs  vers’d  in  Traffick,  it  is  obfer-  land~  , 
ved,  they  are  a  plainer  honefter  People.  There 
are  fome  Mahometans ,  and  a  few  Chriftians, 
which  the  Portuguefe  have  made  Profelytes  of, 

’tis  faid,  upon  the  Coaft,  and  near  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rivers :  But  all  the  inland  Negroes  are 
ftill  Pagans,  as  thofe  of  Guinea  are  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  their  Cuftoms,  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
not  very  different  from  theirs.  The  Europe-  Trade. 
an  Nations,  that  are  fettled  on  this  Coaft,  deal 
with  the  Natives  chiefly  for  Slaves  ;  tho’  they 
may  fometimes  meet  with  Gold,  Elephants 
Teeth  and  Drugs,  but  in  no  great  Quantities : 

Cape  Verd ,  which  lies  in  fifteen  Degrees  of  Cape Eerd. 
North  Latitude,  near  the  River  Senega ,  is  the 
molt  wefterly  Promontory  of  Africa,  as  has 
been  obferved  already,  and  obtained  the  Name 
of  Verd ,  from  the  Verdure  of  the  Groves  of 
Palm-trees,  and  other  Ever- Greens  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  found  upon  it  at  their  Arrival  on  this 
Coaft. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  Land  of  the 
Blacks  (for  the  Nations  to  the  Northward  are 
of  an  Olive  Colour)  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  the  different  Opinions  of  the  Learn¬ 
ed,  concerning  the  Reafon  of  this  dark  Com¬ 
plexion  of  the  Negroes.  An.  En~ 

It  was  long  the  Opinion  of  the  Chriftians 
in  general,  and  perhaps  of  the  Jews  before  0f  different 
them,  that  all  Men  were  white  till  after  the  Complexi- 
Flood  ;  but  that  Ham,  the  fecond  Son  of  °ns  and 
Noah ,  was  converted  from  a  white  Man,  to 
a  black  Man,  by  his  Father’s  Curling  him  ; 
and  that  Africa ,  falling  to  the  Lot  of  this 
Son,  all  his  Pofterity,  who  poffefs’d  this  part 
of  the  World,  have  remained  black  everfince. 

But 
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But  that  this  Curfe  of  Noah's  was  not  the 
Occafion  of  fuch  a  Change  of  Complexion  is 
pretty  evident  :  For  firft,  the  Pofterity  of 
Cham ,  or  Ham,  if  they  pofiefs’d  Africa ,  are 
not  all  black  :  The  entire  Northern  Coaft, 
from  Egypt  to  the  Empire  of  Fez  inclufive, 
and  for  feveral  hundred  Miles  to  the  Souths 
ward,  even  as  far  as  the  Tropick  of  Cancer , 
if  not  further,  are  not  black,  any  more  than 
thofe  who  inhabit  to  the  Southward  of  the 
Tropick  of  Capricorn. 

2.  The  People,  in  fome  parts  of  Afia ,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Peninfula  of  India ,  on  this 
fide  the  River  Ganges ,  and  who  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Pofterity  of  Seth,  the  favourite  Son, 
are  full  as  black  within  the  Tropick  of  Can¬ 
cer,  as  any  of  the  Negroes  in  Africa  :  N  or  is 
there,  in  the  inland  Country  of  India ,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  Coaft,  a  fingle  Perfon  to  be 
found,  that  is  not  black  $  at  leaft  I  never  met 
with  one,  tho’  I  travelled  an  hundred  Miles 
in  that  Country,  and  refided  fome  time  in  it. 
It  has  been  reported  indeed,  that  there  are  no 
Blacks  out  of  Africa  •,  but  probably  thofe 
Writers,  who  afterted  this,  had  their  Informa¬ 
tion  from  fuch  Merchants,  or  Seamen,  as  had 
vifited  only  the  Coaft  of  India  j  where,  ’tis 
true,  there  is  a  tawny  mingled  Breed  •,  but 
even  there  the  greateft  Numbers  of  the  Na¬ 
tives  are  black,  who  lye  within  the  Tropick 
of  Cancer :  Indeed  the  Indian  Blacks  have 
not  the  flat  Nofes,  and  thick  Lips,  or  the 
fhort  frizled  Hair  of  the  Negroes.  But  thefe, 
I  think,  have  never  been  reckon’d  part  of 
Noah's  Curfe. 

Another  Reafon  aflign’d  for  the  Blacknefs 
of  the  Negroes,  is  the  Heat  of  the  Climate  ; 

their 
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their  Country  being  fituated  within  the  ’Torrid  Ncgroe- 
Zone.  But  neither  can  this  be  admitted  as  the  land' 
foie  Reafon  of  it *,  for  great  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  America  alfo  lies  within  the  Torrid 
Zone  ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  black  Man 
there,  till  the  Europeans  tranfported  them  thi¬ 
ther  from  Africa. 

Others  have  fuggefted,  that  the  People  of 
Africa ,  being  of  a  tawny  Complexion*  be¬ 
tween  black  and  white  originally,  and  not 
able  to  make  themfelves  as  white  as  their  Nor¬ 
thern  Neighbours,  took  great  Pains  to  make 
themfelves  black,  as  a  more  defirable  Colour 
than  the  Olive :  That  they  accordingly  rub¬ 
bed  over  their  Bodies  with  Oil  or  Greafe,  mix¬ 
ed  with  Soot,  or  fome  other  black  Ingredients ; 
and  thereby  contributed  to  render  their  Com¬ 
plexions  darker  than  they  were  originally  j 
and  that  the  Women  afterwards,  feeing  nothing 
elfe  but  black  Men,  brought  black  Children 
into  the  World  :  And  thele  ftrengthen  their 
Opinions  by  fome  very  notable  Fads.  It  is 
obferved  by  all  Travellers,  that  the  Negroes 
greafe  or  anoint  themfelves,  and  their  Chil¬ 
dren,  continually  from  the  Hour  they  are 
born  •,  and  that  many  of  them  mix  black  In¬ 
gredients  with  the  Oinment  :  That  the  Caf- 
fries  and  Hottentots ,  beyond  the  Tropick  of 
Cancer ,  who  are  not  naturally  of  fo  dark  a 
Complexion  as  the  Negroes  nearer  the  Line, 
do  actually  darken  their  Skins  pretty  much, 
by  rubbing  them  with  Fat  and  Soot. 

Others  obferve,  that  not  only  the  Complexi¬ 
on,  but  the  very  Features,  Hair,  Make  and 
Stature  of  People  differ,  as  the  Country  and 
Climate  differs,  wherein  they  were  feverally 
born  :  And  as  to  the  Negroes  in  particular  ; 
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Negroe-  their  Hair,  their  Lips  and  Nofes,  are  not 
End.  at  an  like  thofe  of  Afia  or  Europe ,  or  even 
thofe  who  live  in  the  North  of  Africa.  The 
Scythians  of  old,  and  the  Tartars  and  Lap¬ 
landers  at  prefent,  are  of  a  very  different  Make 
from  the  People  of  the  Southern  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  or  Afia :  The  Tartars  are  remarkable  for 
their  Olive  Complexions,  fquat  Make,  flat 
Faces,  and  little  Eyes  fet  deep  in  their  Heads. 
In  fome  Countries  the  People  are  tall,  in  others 
fhort ;  and  not  only  the  Perfons,  but  the  very 
Genius  and  Temper  of  Men  differ,  as  the 
Soil  and  Climate  differ  where  they  were  born. 
The  Spaniard  is  grave  and  fedate,  mighty 
flow  and  circumfpedt  in  his  Adtions  j  while 
the  French  are  gay  and  airy,  perpetually  dan¬ 
cing  and  finging  :  And  this  Difference,  no 
doubt,  proceeds  from  the  Soil  and  Situation 
of  the  refpedtive  Countries  j  for,  tranfplant 
any  People  from  one  Country  to  another,  they 
will  alter  or  degenerate  into  the  fame  kind  of 
Men,  in  a  few  Generations,  as  the  former  In¬ 
habitants  were.  If  the  Spaniards  and  French 
were  to  change  Countries,  they  would,  in  a 
few  Generations,  alter  their  Perfons  and  Hu¬ 
mours  *,  the  French  would  be  Spaniards ,  and 
the  Spaniards  French. 

Does  not  every-body  fee  a  remarkable  Dif¬ 
ference  between  the  French  and  the  Englijh , 
when  the  French  firft  came  over  hither  ?  and 
yet,  in  two  or  three  Generations,  5tis  impof- 
flble  to  diftinguifli  the  one  from  the  other. 
And  fo  I  take  it  to  be  in  Complexion,  as  well 
as  in  Features  and  Humours  :  Blacks ,  in  a 
few  Generations,  would  become  white,  if 
brought  over  hither  *,  and  poffibly  white  Men 
might  become  black,  or  very  near  it,  if  they 
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were  planted  a  few  Generations  in  the  Heart  Negroe- 
of  Africa, ,  efpecially  if  Pains  were  taken  to  land‘ 
make  them  fo,  by  rubbing  their  Children  with 
Greafe  and  Soot  from  the  Time  they  were  born, 
as  the  Africans  do. 

To  fum  up  all  :  The  Sun,  no  doubt,  goes 
a  great  way  towards  the  darkening  the  Com¬ 
plexion  of  the  People  that  inhabit  the  Torrid 
Zone ;  but  then  the  Soil  they  live  upon,  the 
Pains  they  take  to  make  their  Children  kill 
blacker,  and  their  Women  converfing  alto¬ 
gether,  or  chiefly  with  black  Men,  every  one 
of  thefe  may  contribute  fomething  towards 
making  them  fo  exceeding  black  j  for  the 
Sun  alone,  it  is  certain,  will  not  do  it  j  or  the 
People,  who  live  within  the  Torrid  Zone  in 
America ,  would  be  equally  black.  And,  as 
to  Noah's,  curfing  his  Son  Ham ,  it  is  evident, 
this  can  be  of  no  Weight j  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  great  part  of  the  People  of 
Africa  (the  Country  his  Pofterity  are  fuppofed 
to  inherit)  are  not  black  :  And  the  People  of 
the  E aft -Indies,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Defendants  of  Seth ,  the  favourite  Son,  are  as 
black  as  any  of  the  Negroes  of  Africk  >  tho’, 

’tis  true,  their  Hair  is  long,  and  their  Features 
much  more  engaging  than  thofe  of  the  African 
Negroes . 

If  it  be  ftill  doubted,  whether  the  Altera¬ 
tion  of  Climate  or  Soil  will  have  any  Effedt 
upon  the  Features  as  well  as  Complexion, 
we  may  remember,  that  the  Turks,  Per  fans, 

Indians  and  Chinefe ,  all  come  originally  from 
Tartary  (at  lead  the  Soveraigns  and  governing 
Parts  of  thofe  Empires  •,)  and  yet  they  do 
not  at 'all  refemble  the  Tartars ,  from  whence 
they  defended,  at  this  Day,  but  the  People 
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Negroe-  of  thofe  Countries  they  refpe<5Hvely  poffefs’d 
land.  t0  Southward  of  them $  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  admitted  to  amount  to  a  Demonftra- 
tion  of  what  has  been  advanc’d  on  this  Head, 
Zaara  and  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Defcrip- 
Biledulge-  tion  of  Zaara  and  Biledulgerid ,  which  are 
fuppofed  to  extend  from  the  Atlantick  Ocean 
to  the  Eaff,  as  far  as  Ethiopia  Superior  *,  to 
run  all  along  parallel  to  Nigritia  \  and  to 
lye  between  the  20th  and  28th  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude  *,  being  bounded  by  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  and  Bar - 
hary,  on  the  North  ;  by  Ethiopia »  on  the 
Eaft  ;  by  Nigritia ,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the 
Atlantick  Ocean,  on  the  Weft.  The  North- 
Divifion  of  this  Country,  call’d  Biledulgerid 
in  our  Maps,  the  Sailors  Charts  denominate 
the  Country  of  Gualata  j  and  to  the  South- 
Divifion,  which  in  our  Maps  has  the  Name 
of  Zaara ,  our  Mariners  give  the  Name  of 
Arguin ,  from  a  Town  that  lies  near  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  of  St.  John’s  :  However,  it  is 
agreed,  that  both  Biledulgerid  and  Zaara  are 
barren  defart  Countries  at  this  Day,  with  fcarce 
any  Towns  in  them  ;  for  which  reafon  I  have 
thrown  them  together. 

The  principal  River  is  that  which  the  Por~ 
iuguefe  have  given  the  Name  of  Dorada  to„ 
There  are  fome  few  lefler  Streams  here,  but 
none  of  them  navigable  j  and  the  Country  is 
fo  very  far  from  being  well  water’d,  that, 
when  the  Caravans  crofs  it  from  Morocco  to 
Nigritia ,  they  do  not  meet  with  Water  in  fe- 
veral  Days,  and  are  forced  to  load  one  half 
of  their  Camels  with  Water  and  Provifions 
for  their  Subfiftance. 
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What  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  People  of  Negroe- 
this  Country  is,  that  they  are  moft  of  them  f 

tawny  :  Tho’  Nigritia  lies  contiguous  to  them,  -p^e  Na- 
there  are  few  Negroes  in  it ;  neither  do  the  tives  of  a 
Inhabitants  agree  with  the  Negroes  in  their  different  ^ 
Religion,  Manners  or  Cuftoms.  The  Inha- 
bitants  of  this  vaft  Defart,  like  the  Arabs ,  the  Ne- 
live  in  Tents,  moving  from  Place  to  Place,  groes. 
as  they  can  meet  with  Pafture  and  Water  for 
their  Cattle  ,  and,  like  the  Arabsy  they  live 
chiefly,  ’tis  faid,  by  Plunder  and  Rapine  :  They 
are  generally  Mahometans  ;  and  probably  the  Of  a  diffc- 
Defcendants  of  thofe  Arabs ,  or  Saracens ,  who  rCj"* 
over-ran  all  the  North  of  Africa  in  the  feventh  s'on’ 
Century.  Biledulgeridy  that  now  lies  wafte, 
and  almoft  uninhabited,  was  once  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Kingdom  of  Numidiay  then  well  peopled 
and  fruitful  ;  and  there  are  ftill  the  Ruins  of 
ancient  Palaces  and  Temples  to  be  met  with 
here  ;  but  every  Country  is  the  worfe  for  being 
pofiefs’d  by  the  Mahometans :  They  neither 
regard  Building,  or  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Soil.  Thus  we  find  it  in  Perfia  ;  a  great 
part  of  which  Country,  by  the  Induftry  of 
the  former  Inhabitants  in  collecting  the  little 
Rivulets,  and  flowing  of  their  Grounds,  ren¬ 
der’d  them  as  fruitful  as  other  Soils  j  whereas 
now  great  part  of  the  fame  Lands  yield  no¬ 
thing  but  Weeds  and  Briars  :  And  even  that 
fruitful  Country  of  NatoJia ,  or  the  Lejfer  Afiay 
where  were  fo  many  flourifhing  Towns  and 
Provinces  anciently,  is  now  become  a  Defart. 

It  is  true,  all  Soils  are  not  alike  fruitful  5  but 
good  Hulbands  will  make  almoft  any  thing 
produce  a  Crop  by  their  Labour  and  Induftry  j 
whereas  the  carelefs  flothful  ‘turk  can  fcarce 
fubfift  upon  the  richeft  Soil ;  Nor  will  he 
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Negroe-  trouble  himfelf  to  improve  his  Country  by 
Ian^  Trade,  how  advantagioufly  foever  it  is  fitua- 
ted  ;  but  this  is  left  in  a  manner  entirely  to 
the  Chriftians  and  Jews  under  their  Dominion, 
As  we  know  very  little  more  of  Zaara  and 
Biledulgerid,  than  that  the  Country  is.  a  De¬ 
fart  j  and  that  the  few  People  in  it  live  in 
Tents,  ranging  perpetually  from  Place  to 
Place,  and  have  no  fettled  Habitation  ;  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Defcription  of  the  Empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco, 
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CHAR  VIII. 

* The  Prefent  State  of  the  Empire  of  Mo 

rocco. 

In  'which  are  comprehended  the  Kingdoms  or 
Provinces  op  Fez,  Morocco  and  Suz. 

H  E  Empire  of  Morocco  lies  situation 
between  28  and  36  Degrees  of  and  Extent 
North  Latitude  j  and  betweeen  °(the  Em- 
four  and  nine  Degrees  of  We- 
(tern  Longitude ,  reckoning 
from  the  Meridian  of  London  5 
being  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean ,  on  the 
North  •,  by  the  River  Fulvia ,  which  feparates 
it  from  Algiers ,  on  the  Eaft  5  by  Bilednlgerid , 
on  the  South  j  and  by  the  Atlantick  Ocean, 
on  the  Weft  *,  being  upwards  of  five  hundred 
Miles  in  Length  from  the  North-eaft  to  the 
South- weft,  and  about  two  hundred  Miles  in 
Breadth,  Some  extend  this  Empire  as  far 
South  as  the  River  Niger ,  almoft  making  it 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  Miles  from  North 
to  South  ;  but  all  that  Traci  of  Land,  from 
the  Province  of  Suz  to  Nigritia ,  being  only 
a  barren  Defart  inhabited  by  Arabs ,  who  wan¬ 
der  from  Place  to  Place,  and  are  under  no 
manner  of  Government,  is  very  improperly 
comprehended  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 
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Morocco.  This  Empire,  now  call’d  Morocco  from  a 
" — y--'  City  of  that  Name  (or  the  North  Part  of  it 
^Maurita-  at  ^ea^)  was  t^ie  Mauritania  Tingitana  of  the 
ma  Tingi-  Romans ,  and  lb  denominated  from  the  City 
tana.  of  Tinttis,  now  Tangier,  lying  on  the  South- 
Face  of  fide  of  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar.  TheCoun- 
the  Coun-  try  is  finely  diverfified  with  Mountains  and  vaft 
extended  Plains,  moil  of  them  very  fruitful, 
and  pretty  well  inhabited.  The  principal 
Mountains  are  thofe  of  Atlas ,  which  lye  almoft 
in  the  form  of  a  Crefcent  between  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Morocco  and  Suz ,  and  extend  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Algier  to  the  Atlantick  Ocean  : 
There  are  dot  many  Woods  in  it,  and  thofe 
there  are  deftitute  of  Timber. 

River3 and  The  chief  Rivers  are,  the  River  Suz,  in 
Pore  the  Kingdom  of  Suz,  at  the  Mouth  whereof 
Towns,  ftands  the  City  of  Santa  Cruz  the  River 
Rabata ,  at  the  Mouth  whereof  is  the  Pirati¬ 
cal  Town  of  Sallee  ;  the  River  Cebu,  at  the 
Mouth  whereof  lies  the  Piratical  Town  of 
Mamora  \  the  River  Lecus ,  on  which  Hands 
the  Port  Town  of  Larracb  :  None  of  thefe 
Rivers  are  navigable  for  Ships  •,  nor  will  the 
Ports  at  the  Mouths  of  them  admit  of  large 
Veflels.  Arzilla,  to  the  Northwards  of  Lar- 
rach,\s  another  inconfiderable  Port  Town  ;  and 
the  Portuguefe  are  yet  in  Pofieffion  of  Majig- 
nan  on  the  fame  Coaft  to  the  Southward  • 
There  are  alfo  the  Bays  of  Tangier  and  Tetuan 
in  the  Mediterranean ,  where  Ships  may  ride 
during  fome  Winds,  but  are  very  unfafe  in 
others  j  and  the  Spaniards  are  yet  in  Pofleffion 
of  Ceuta  over-againft  Gibr alter,  and  of  Penon 
de  Veloz  further  to  the  Eaftward  :  But  in  none 
of  thefe  is  there  any  fafe  Harbour. 
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Sallee ,  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of  the  Kingdom  Morocco, 
of  Fez ,  is  efteemed  the  belt  Port  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  hath  :  And,  tho’  this  appears  to  p^caf 
be  a  pretty  good  Harbour  when  a  Ship  is  got  Pore, 
into  it  •,  yet,  at  a  full  Tide,  there  is  not  above 
twelve  Foot  of  Water  •,  and  the  Bar,  at  the 
Mouth  of  it,  is  feldom  to  be  pafs’d  by  any 
thing,  but  Boats  and  very  fmall  Vefiels :  And 
yet  from  this  Place,  and  Mamora ,  a  little  to 
the  Northward  of  it,  do  the  Pirates  of  this 
Country  perpetually  infeft  thefe  Seas,  taking 
abundance  of  Chriftians  Ships,  with  their  Row- 
Boats  and  fmall  Craft,  with  which  they  board 
and  overpower  Merchant-men  that  have  but 
few  Hands  :  And  even  our  Eafi-India- men 
and  ftouteft  Ships  are  under  great  Apprehen- 
fions  when  they  pafs  near  this  Coaft  ;  for,  tho’ 
they  have  no  Quarrel  with  us,  they  will  feize 
and  carry  in  our  Ships  upon  very  frivolous 
Pretences,  particularly  if  they  find  Pafiengers 
on  board  of  any  other  Nation  they  are  at 
War  with. 

The  Air  of  this  Country  is  generally  tem-  T’ne  Air 
perate,  efpecially  on  the  Mountains,  and  near  p 
the  Sea-coafts,  where  they  oftener  complain  °U 
of  Cold  than  Heat  :  It  freezes  fometimes  in 
the  Winter  very  hard,  and  the  Tops  of  the 
Mountains  are  cover’d  with  Snow  great  part 
of  the  Year.  However,  in  the  Valleys,  their  Seatons 
Winter  is  but  fhort  >  and,  when  it  freezes  in 
the  Morning,  the  middle  of  the  Day  is  gene¬ 
rally  warm.  It  freezes  hardeft  in  January, 
as  with  us  •,  February  is  more  moderate,  and 
the  Weather  variable,  changing  feveral  times 
the  fame  Day. 

In  March  the  North  and  Weft  Winds  blow 
furioufiy  ;  in  which  Month  their  Trees  begin 
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Morocco,  to  bloftom  :  Towards  the  end  of  April  they 
lk— ^  have  ripe  Cherries  in  May,  Figs  and,  in 
the  latter  end  of  June,  all  manner  of  Fruit  is 
ripe,  except  their  latter  Figs,  which  are  not 
ripe  till  September.  The  Spring  (when  the 
Weather  is  very  temperate)  is  reckon’d  to  be¬ 
gin  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  end  the 
latter  end  of  May  :  Then  their  Summer  be¬ 
gins,  and  lafts  to  the  middle  of  Augufl.  This 
is  a  pretty  hot  Seafon,  the  Air  all  the  while 
wonderful  clear  and  ferene  j  and  it  is  ufually 
very  unhealthful,  if  it  happens  to  rain  in  the 
Summer  the  Sun  then  is  parching  hot,  and 
occafions  malignant  Feavcrs.  Their  Harveft 
begins  in  the  middle  of  Augufl,  and  lafts  till 
the  middle  of  November  -,  when  their  Winter 
begins,  and  continues  to  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  During  this  time,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Spring,  they  have  hard  Gales  of  Wind 
and  Storms,  with  Snow,  Flail  and  Thunder  ; 
and  the  Eaft  and  South-eaft  Winds  frequently 
blaft  their  Fruits  in  the  Spring. 

Their  rainy  Weather  begins  in  OElober , 
when  they  fow  their  Lands  upon  the  Hills  ; 
but,  in  their  Valleys,  their  Seed-time  does  not 
begin  till  February. 

Divifion  The  Empire  of  Morocco  being  divided  into 
o.  the  the  three  Grand  Provinces  or  Kingdoms  of 
Empire.  jteZr  Morocco  and  Suz  j  I  fhall  give  a  brief 
Defcription  of  each,  and  of  the  principal 
Towns  contained  in  them. 

Province  The  Kingdom  of  Fez  is  bounded  by  the 
of  Fez.  Mediterranean ,  on  the  North  •,  by  the  Terri¬ 

tories  of  F angier,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Morocco , 
on  the  South  *,  and  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  on 
the  Weft:  The  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  i. 
Fez ,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  fituated 
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in  a  Plain  on  a  Branch  of  the  River  Cebu  or  Morocco. 
Fez,  Latitude  33,  Longitude  4  Weft  °f 
London.  This  City  is  rather  two  Cities  join’d,  pc%_ 
the  one  call’d  Old  Fez ,  and  the  other  Nezu 
Fez.  Old  Fez  is  fituated  the  loweft,  and  has 
a  fmall  River  running  through  it :  The  Town 
is  of  a  round  Figure,  and  about  three  Miles 
in  Circumference  :  There  are  between  fifty  and 
fixty  Mofques,  or  Mahometan  Temples,  in  it  : 

The  Houfes  of  their  great  Men  here,  as  in 
other  Places,  contain  feveral  Squares  :  Thofe 
of  the  common  People  are  very  mean,  and 
the  Shops  like  fo  many  Pedlars  Stalls  :  The 
Streets  narrow  and  unpav’d,  miferably  dirty  in 
Winter,  and  dufty  in  Summer  :  Their  Inns,  that 
have  been  fo  much  cry’d  up,  are  built  in  Form 
of  a  Square  alfo,  with  Lodging-Rooms  on  the 
infide  :  The  Traveller  buys  his  own  Provifion, 
and  dreffes  it,  and  has  the  Conveniency  of 
feeding  his  Horfes  and  Cattle  before  the  Door 
of  his  Lodging  in  the  Square.  So  that  I  find 
they  pretty  much  referable  the  Caravanfera’s, 
or  Places  of  Refrefhment,  on  the  Roads  in 
Perfia  and  Furkey. 

The  Town  of  Old  Fez  is  defended  by  a 
double  Wall,  and  a  Caftle  on  each  fide  of  it, 
fituated  upon  an  Eminence  but  lies  very  much 
expos’d,  being  commanded  by  fome  rifing 
Grounds  in  the  Neighbourhood  :  Their  beft 
Defence  lies  in  their  Numbers,  being  able, 

’tis  faid,  to  arm  forty  thoufand  Men. 

The  new  Town  is  feparated  from  the  other 
only  by  a  fmall  River,  and  has  a  double  Wall 
round  it,  with  fquare  Towers,  like  thofe  of 
Old  Fez  :  There  is  alfo  one  tolerable  Baftion 
on  the  Walls  of  the  new  Town,  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  an  Englifh  Renegado.  This 
Mm2  Town 
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Morocco.  Town  was  defign’d  as  a  Citadel  to  command 
the  old  Town  •,  and  here  the  King  always 
keeps  a  good  Body  of  Horfe  for  that  end, 
whofe  principal  Bufinefs  it  is  to  colleCt  the 
Corn  of  the  neighbouring  Country,  and  lay 
it  up  in  the  Magazines  for  grinding  ;  of  which 
they  have  feveral  Water-mills  on  the  Rivers 
that  run  by  the  Town  :  Here  are  fome  Pala¬ 
ces  of  the  Kings  and  great  Men,  but  run  to 
Ruin  fince  the  Court  removed  to  Mequinez ; 
and  the  Houfes  of  the  common  People  have 
only  Clay,  or  mud  Walls  and  thatch’d  Roofs. 
The  new  Town  is  about  a  Mile  and  a  half  in 
Circumference,  and  very  populous:  The 
Gates  magnificent,  and  make  a  grand  Ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  diftance  ;  but  a  Traveller  is 
miferably  difappointed  when  he  comes  into  it, 
to  find  little  elle  but  thatch’d  Cottages,  befides 
the  Mofques,  the  Magazines,  and  fome  few 
ruinous  Palaces.  However,  Old  Fez  is  a 
Town  of  the  greateft  Trade  of  any  Town  in 
the  Empire. 

Mequinez.  Mequinez ,  the  prefent  Refidence  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco ,  is  fituated  in  a  delightful 
Plain,  about  a  Day’s  Journey  to  the  Weftward 
of  Fez ,  and  two  to  the  Eaftward  of  Sallee , 
on  the  fame  River  that  Sallee  ftands  :  The 
Palace  and  the  Olive  Parks  about  it  make  a 
very  beautiful  Appearance  at  a  diftance  ;  but 
neither  does  Mequinez  anfwer  the  Expectations 
of  the  Traveller  when  he  comes  into  it.  It 
is  of  an  irregular  Form,  about  two  Miles  in 
Circumference,  and  laid  to  contain  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Souls  :  The  Streets,  like  thole 
of  Fez,  are  dirty  in  Winter,  and  dufty  in 
Summer,  meanly  built,  and  their  Tradefmen 
have  Stalls  on  fome  of  the  higheft  Ground  in 
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the  Town,  where  they  fell  their  Goods:  Me-  Morocco. 
quinez  is  furrounded  by  an  ordinary  Wall,  * v— 
and  parted  by  a  Road  from  the  Negroe  Town, 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  King’s  black  Troops 
(the  Cavalry,  on  which  he  principally  relies) 
with  their  Families. 

The  Palace  lies  on  the  South-fide  of  the 
City,  and  indeed  is  another  City  interfpers’d 
with  Parks,  Fields,  Canals  and  Gardens :  In 
one  Quarter  whereof  is  the  Haram ,  affign’d 
folely  to  the  Ufe  of  the  King’s  Women  and 
their  Guard  of  Eunuchs:  A  fecond  contains 
the  Rooms  of  State  and  Audience  :  In  a  third 
Quarter  are  the  King’s  Handicrafts,  Work¬ 
men  and  Armoury  :  In  a  fourth  his  Guards 
are  lodg’d,  where  are  the  Artillery  and  Ma¬ 
gazines  :  And  in  a  fifth  the  Stables :  Every 
part  divided  into  large  Squares  ;  being  in  the 
whole  about  three  Miles  in  Circumference. 

And  here  the  Walks  and  Pavements  are  kept 
exceeding  neat,  and  the  Galleries  frequently 
adorn’d  with  Alofaic  Work.  Mr.  Blaithwait , 
who  attended  Mr.  Rujjel ,  the  Englijh  Ambaf- 
fador,  to  the  Court  of  Morocco  in  the  Year 
1727,  gives  us  an  Account  of  that  Minifter’s 
Audience  at  the  Palace  of  Mequinez ,  which 
affords  us  a  tolerable  Idea  of  the  Place  and 
People,  as  well  as  of  their  Prince. 

He  fays,  On  the  Day  appointed  for  the  The  Re- 
Audience,  a  Spaniard,  Alcaide  (Governor)  ofYpt'°"  °I 
the  Chriftians,  and  feveral  Officers  of  the  Pa-  Ambaffa- 
lace,  came  to  conduit  the  Ambafiador  to  dor  at  Afr- 
Court :  That  about  twelve  of  them  mounted,  4uinez> 
and  rode  in  the  following  manner  :  The  Am-  /inno 
baffador,  between  the  Baffaw  who  conducted 
him  to  Mequinez ,  and  the  Baffaw’s  Brother, 
preceded  by  twenty  Mulketeers  :  The  reft  of 
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Morocco,  the  EngTtJIj  Gentlemen  accompanied  by  ano- 
ther  of  the  Baffaw’s  Brothers,  and  fome  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Court  :  Two  of  the  Ambaffador’s 
Servants  in  Liveries  on  Horfeback  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  them,  the  Captives  and  the  Moorijh  and 
Jewijh  Servants,  who  walk’d  on  Foot.  The 
whole  clos’d  with  a  Guard  of  Horfe  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Baffaw  :  However,  a  drunken  Moor 
of  Quality,  in  the  abundance  of  his  Zeal, 
rode  in  amongft  them,  calling  them  Chriftian 
Dogs  and  Rogues,  prefenting  his  Piece  at 
the  Englijh ,  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty 
he  was  perfuaded  to  go  about  his  Bufinefs : 
Nor  was  this  Infult  taken  any  notice  of  ;  for, 
it  feems,  a  flaming  Zeal  for  their  Superftition 
is  an  Atonement  for  almoft  any  Crime. 

Being  enter’d  the  Hrft  Gate  of  the  Palace, 
they  all  alighted,  and  in  the  Square  within  it 
were  found  thirteen  fine,  Horfes  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s,  richly  caparifon’d  and  accoutred,  and 
held  by  fo  many  Negroe  Grooms,  for  State. 
Thefe  the  Baffaw  led  them  to  take  a  View 
of.  After  which,  having  pafs’d  through  two  or 
three  Squares  more,  they  came  to  the  Emperor’s 
Apartment  ;  but  in  fuch  a  Croud,  that  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  they  arri¬ 
ved  there.  After  fome  time,  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  long  Gallery  ;  the  Floor  and 
Sides  whereof  were  cover’d  with  fmall  Tiles, 
The  Pre-  an  Inch  fquare,  of  various  Colours.  Hither 
fern  made  his  Btiiijh  Majefty’s  Prefent  was  brought, 
vor  ofM >"  anc^  ^eC  out  to  ^e  beft  Advantage  5  confift- 
roccoby  ing  of  a  large  Chryftal  Sconce  with  twelve 
Branches  j  eleven  Bales  of  coarfe  Cloth,  each 
ga]e  containing  three  Pieces  j  three  Boxes  of 
Superfine  Cloth ,  containing  fifteen  Pieces , 
one  Box  of  French  Linen,  call’d  Brittanies  •, 
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two  Boxes,  containing  each  fourteen  Loaves, 
of  ,double-refin’d  Sugar  ;  one  Box  of  China, 
Ware  ;  one  Box,  containing  eighteen  Pound, 
of  Tea  ;  one  Box,  containing  three  large 
China  Jars  of  Sweetmeats  ;  one  Box  of  Toys  ; 
one  Box,  with  Brocades,  Silver  Tabbies, 
Thread  Sattins,  and  Gold  Lace  j  one  Cafe, 
containing  a  Gun  and  a  pair  of  Piftols  ; 
four  Chefts  of  Florence  ;  and  one  Box,  con¬ 
taining  Hollands  and  Cambricks. 

Having  waited  here  about  an  Hour,  they 
were  conducted  to  an  open  Gallery,  which 
gave  them  the  Profpedt  of  a  fine  Meadow 
within  the  Palace  ;  over  the  middle  of  which 
there  was  a  Terrace  Walk  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  thick  lhaded  with  Vines  fupported  by 
an  arch’d  Frame.  Having  pafs’d  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  Croud  ftill  a  great  Way  farther,  they 
were  at  length  flopp’d,  and  given  to  under- 
ftand  the  Emperor  was  in  the  next  Room. 
Whereupon  the  Baffaw,  his  Brothers,  and  fe- 
veral  other  great  Officers  immediately  pull’d 
off  their  Alhagues  (their  outward  Veils)  or 
Habits  of  Diftinction,  as  well  as  their  Slip¬ 
pers,  and  each  of  the  Baffaw’s  Brothers  took 
a  China  Jar  of  Sweetmeats,  part  of  the  Pre- 
fent,  to  carry  in  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Prefent  was  carried  in,  and 
placed  in  the  Emperor’s  Sight,  before  the  Am- 
baffador  was  admitted  :  Then  two  great  Doors 
were  flung  open,  and  they  faw  his  Majefty 
fitting  under  a  Canopy  in  an  open  Gallery  ; 
and,  at  his  Feet,  his  favourite  Brother  Muley 
Amfteddy ,  with  his  Prime  Minifter  Baffaw 
Empfael ,  a  great  fat  Negroe. 

The  Ambaffador,  being  led  up  to  the 
Throne,  pull’d  off  his  Hat,  and  made  three 

Bows ; 
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2kfcrc«cc:.  Bow;  j  and,  having  deliver’d  the  King  of 
w~"“'  Gmmu;  Br;;.;;.,’s  Letter,  tied  up  in  a  Handker¬ 
chief,  into  the  Emperor's  own  Hand,  and  a 
Gold  Watch  in  another,  he  put  cn  his  Har, 
and  made  a  Speech,  exprefling  the  great  El- 
reem  his  Mailer  had  for  his  Imperial  Maje- 
lty,  condoling  his  Father’s  Death,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Emperor's  Accemon,  which 
was  interpreted  nay  Author  obfcrves  to  very 
little  porpofe  ;  for  the  Emperor  was  fo  drunk, 
he  could  fcarce  hold  up  his  Head  :  However, 
it  deems,  he  underftood  fo  much  by  the  Speech 
and  the  Prefect,  as  to  be  very  well  pleas’d  ; 
and  answer'd  Buck:,  lutno,  ordering  the  Al¬ 
caide  of  the  Chiiftians  to  fee  they  did  not  want 
Wine  and  roafr  Pigs  ever.'  Day,  charging 
his  Prime  Minhher  to  let  the  Cnrhiian  Mini- 


fter  the  Ambafiador;  have  whatever  he  de¬ 
manded.  Tnen  the  Courtiers  proftrated  them - 
Elves  on  their  Faces,  and  crawl'd  upon  their 
Hands  and  Knees  to  kid  his  Feet :  Soon  after 
which,  his  Majefty's  Eunuchs,  finding  him 
much  cut  o:  Order,  carried  him  away,  '  and 


the  Court  retir'd.  My  Author  lavs,  while  the 
Ambafiador  waited  to  be  admitted,  there  was 
inch  a  Noire  ana  Difrurbar.ee  among  the 
drunken  Courtiers,  that  he  could  compare  it 
to  nothing  elle,  but  the  common  Side  of  a 
Jailjj  iho',  a:  them  Audience,  Things  were  a 
little  competed. 


He  adds,  this  Emperor,  Muley  Hamsi  Du - 
htlhy  was  upwards  of  fix  Foot  high,  about 
fifty  Years  of  Age,  of  a  fierce  Countenance, 
and  much  pitted  with  the  Small-Pox  ;  his  Face 


bloated. 


arm 


•  c. 


ore  Teeth,  ci 


mid.  being 


a  Malatta  of  a  tawny  Complexion,  mace  a 
verv  inaifierer.:  F  gure  .  I:  being  cold  Weather, 
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he  had  a  black  Cloak  over  a  white  Alhague  Morocco, 
or  Veft  •,  his  Turbant  was  a  green  filk  Saffi, 
which  hung  carelefiy  about  his  Head,  and 
fhewed  he  was  drunk.  All  he  had  about  him 
worth  admiring  was  a  fine  Scimiter,  in  ±  gold 
Scabbard,  richly  fet  with  precious  Stones. 

The  Emperor  being  carried  away,  the  Con- 
fufion  among  his  drunken  Courtiers  was  asfind3great 
great  as  before  •  neither  was  there  any  Care  difficu'ty 
taken  to  conduct  the  Ambafiador  back  again  in  t;  tting 
to  his  Houfe  :  They  were  puffi’d  and  lhov’d 
about,  and  in  Danger  of  being  trodden  under 
foot ;  and,  inftead  of  being  afiifted  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Court,  the  Gates  were  ffiut  a- 
gainft  them,  and  extravagant  Sums  demanded 
for  Permiffion  to  go  through  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Throng  was  very  great,  and 
their  very  Buttons  were  cut  off  their  Cloaths 
before  they  could  get  away,  and  they  expedted 
every  Minute  to  be  (tripp’d  by  the  Mob  t 
However,  by  bribing  the  Porters  pretty  hand- 
fomely,  they  were  fo  fortunate  at  length  to 
efcape  out  of  the  Palace,  and  get  to  their 
Houfe.  But  to  return  to  the  Emperor  :  It  Some 
was  ufual  with  him,  it  feems,  to  drink  with  ^^Em- 
his  Minifters,  till  he  fell  down  dead  drunk  ;  peror. 
and  then  he  was  carried  to  Bed  by  his  Eu¬ 
nuchs  :  And,  when  he  waked  again,  he  was 
lure  to  give  home  Examples  of  his  cruel  and 
fierce  Difpofition  j  infomuch,  that  his  Servants 
fled,  and  dreaded  to  come  near  him  ;  and  happy 
was  the  Minifter  who  could  make  an  Excule 
to  be  ablent. 

While  the  EngliJlj  Ambafiador  was  at  Me -  Hemur'-1 
quinrz,  he  ffiot  two  Men  that  waited  on  him,  de.rCeve' 
and  he  endeavour’d  to  kill  his  Prime  Minifter1^  Cope’ 
with  his  own  Hand  j  but  this  Courtier,  keep- 
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Morocco,  ing  out  of  the  Way  till  his  Fury  was  over, 
was  then  taken  into  Favour  again  :  He  com¬ 
manded  two  young  JewiJh  Women  to  be 
brought  to  his  Bed  •,  and,  when  he  fent  them 
home  again,  hearing  that  their  Hufbands  had 
prefum’d  to  go  to  Bed  to  them,  he  order’d 
their  Hufbands  to  be  put  to  Death  :  Another 
of  his  Miftrefles  difobliging  him,  he  order’d 
all  her  Teeth  to  be  drawn  out  ;  and,  enquiring 
for  her  afterwards,  and  being  told  fhe  was 
not  recover’d  from  the  Illnefs  that  Operation 
had  occafion’d,  he  order’d  the  Man’s  Teeth, 
who  drew  them,  to  be  pull’d  out,  and  fent  her 
by  way  of  Satisfaction.  For  any  trifling  Of¬ 
fence,  or  for  his  Humour,  would  he  order  a 
Man  to  be  tofs’d,  that  is,  thrown  up  into  the 
Air  by  four  lufty  Slaves,  as  high  as  they  could, 
and  then  let  fall  again  •,  whereby  fometimes 
the  Perfon  was  kill’d,  and  at  others  made  a 
Cripple  of :  And  iuch  Feafts  as  thefe,  it  feerns, 
were  his  Sport  and  Diverfion.  From  fuch  a 
Court  as  this  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  Eng- 
UJJj  Ambaflador  haften’d  to  be  difmifs’d. 

The  Da-  The  Demands  Mr.  Rujfel  was  inftruiled  to 
rnands  ot  mafce  at  the  Court  of  Morocco  were.  To  get 
Couft”^  ^uc*1  Captives  releas’d,  as  had  been  taken 
under  Britijh  Colours  :  To  get  Reftitution 
made  to  fuch  Merchants,  whofe  Ships  had 
been  robb’d  by  the  Sallee  Pirates  fince  the 
laft  Peace  ^  and  to  confirm  that  Peace  with 
the  prefent  Emperor.  But  he  was  foon  given 
to  underftand,  that  there  was  no  Reftitution 
to  be  expected  from  this  Court  •,  and  for  the 
Captives,  they  did  confent  to  releafe  about  a 
dozen  of  them,  of  which  four  were  Englijh  : 
And  for  thefe  the  Ambaflador  paid  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  Ranfom  could  have  been 
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valued  at.  The  Prime  Minifter,  the  favou-  Morocco, 
rite  Women,  and  every  Officer  concern’d  in  ' — ”V~*J 
his  Difpatches,  were  brib’d  again  and  again  ; 
nor  was  there  a  Servant  about  the  Court,  but 
was  perpetually  begging  fomething  of  him, 
under  pretence  of  fome  good  Offices  they  had 
done  him  :  However,  at  a  vaft  Expence,  and 
with  abundance  of  difficulty,  the  following 
Articles  of  Peace  were  agreed  on  ;  and  thofe 
made  by  Admiral  Stewart  with  the  fame 
Court,  in  the  Reign  of  King  George  I,  were 
confirm’d. 

Additional  Articles  of  Peace 
and  Commerce, 

Between  the  mo  ft  high ,  and  moft  renown' d  ff’ie  Ar* 
Prince  George  II,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  p  !,ecse°*r(j 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Dc-  cTm-* 
fender  of  the  Faith ,  &c.  and  the  moft  high  meice. 
and  glorious ,  mighty  and  right  noble  Prince , 

Muley  Hamet  Dahebby,  Ben  MuJey  Ifma- 
el,  Ben  Muley  Zeriph,  Ben  Muley  Aly, 

King  and  Emperor  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez, 
Morocco,  Taffilet,  Suz,  and  all  the  Algar- 
be,  and  its  ‘Territories  in  Africa,  &c.  con¬ 
cluded,  agreed  and  adjufted ,  by  John  Ruffe], 

Efq\  on  the  behalf  of  his  Britannick  Maje - 
fty  and  by  his  Excellency  Baflfaw  Hamet, 

Ben  Aly,  Ben  Abdalla,  and  his  Imperial 
Maje  fly's  Admiral  of  Sallee,  Hadge,  Ab- 
delcader,  Perez,  on  the  behhlf  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

tc  Article  I.  That  all  Moors  and  Jews, 

P  fubjed  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco}  fhall 
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44  be  allowed  a  free  Trafftck,  viz.  to  buy  or 
44  fell  for  thirty  Days  in  the  City  of  Gibraltar 3 
44  or  Ifland  of  Minorca ,  and  not  to  reftde  in 
44  either  Place,  but  to  depart  with  their  Ef- 
44  febts,  without  Lett  or  Moleftation  to  any 
44  Part  of  the  faid  Emperor  of  Morocco's, 
44  Dominions. 

44  Art ic: 5  II.  That  the  King  of  Great 
44  Britain's  Subjebls,  refiding  in  Barbary , 
44  fhall  not  be  oblig’d  to  appear  before  the 
44  Cady,  or  Juftices  of  the  Country  ;  but  only 
44  the  Governor  of  the  Place,  and  his  Britan 
44  nick  Majefty’s  Conful,  are  to  take  Cogni- 
44  zance  of,  and  adjuft  the  Differences  they 
44  may  have  with  the  Natives  of  the  Country. 

44  Article  III.  That  the  menial  Servants 
44  of  his  Britannick  Majefty's  Subjects,  tho’ 
44  Natives  of  the  Country,  either  Moors  or 
44  Jews ,  be  exempt  from  Taxes  of  all  kinds. 

44  Article  IV.  That  all  his  Britannick 
44  Majefty’s  Subjects,  as  well  Paffengers  as 
44  others,  taken  by  any  of  the  Emperor  of 
44  Fez  and  Moroccos  Cruifes,  on  board  any 
44  foreign  Ship  or  Veffel  whatever,  fhall  im- 
44  mediately  be  fet  at  Liberty,  and  fent  to 
44  the  City  of  Gibrc  :r. 
j.  «  Article  V.  That  there  be  Permiffioa 
44  for  buying  Provifions,  and  all  other  Ne- 
44  ceftaries,  for  nis  Britannick  Majefty’s  Fleet, 
44  or  City  of  G ibv  alter,  at  any  of  the  Empe- 
44  ror  of  Fez  and  Morocco's  Sea-Ports,  at  the 
44  Market-Prices  •,  and  the  fame  to  be  Ihip- 
44  ped  off  without  paying  Cuftom,  as  has 
44  been  extorted  lately,  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
®4  of  Peace  fubfifting. 

44  Article  VI.  All  other  Articles,  be- 
44  ing  fifteen  in  Number,  concluded,  agreed 
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and  adjufted,  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Morocco. 
“  Steward ,  Efq-,  on  the  Behalf  of  his  Bri- 
“  tannick  Majefty,  and  by  his  Excellency 
“  Bajhaw  Hamet ,  Ben  Aly ,  Abdalla ,  and 

“  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  Treafurer,  Mr.  Mofes. 

“  Hat  tar,  a  Jew,  on  the  Behalf  of  the 

6<  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco ,  fhall  Hand 
“  good,  and  be  of  the  fame  Force,  as  in  the 
Reigns  of  the  moft  high,  and  molt  renown’d 
if  Prince  George  I,  King  of  Great  Britain , 

“  France  and  Ireland ,  &c.  of  glorious  Me- 
“  mory  ;  and  the  high  and  glorious,  mighty 
“  and  right  noble  Prince,  Albumazar  Muley 
“  Ifmael ,  late  Emperor  of  Morocco  :  And  it  is 
“  farther  agreed,  that  all  the  Articles  afore- 
mention’d,  as  well  the  fifteen,  as  thefe  ad- 
“  ditional  ones,  fhall,  in  twenty  Days  after 
“  the  Date  hereof,  be  publilh’d  in  the  Arabick 
“  Language,  and  affix’d  on  the  Gates  of  all 
4‘  the  Sea-Port  Towns  in  his  Imperial  Maje- 
s<  fty’s  Dominions.” 

Sign’d  and  Dated,  at  the  Court  of 
Mequinez ,  January  14.  1727-8. 

Soon  after  the  Signing  this  Treaty,  the  Am- 
bafiador  took  leave  of  the  Court  of  Mequinez , 
and  begun  his  Journey  for  T’angier  under  a 
Moorijh  Guard  commanded  by  Officers,  who 
had  Money  allowed  them,  by  their  Superiors, 
to  defray  the  whole  Expences  of  the  Journey  ; 
however,  they  put  it  in  their  Pockets,  made 
the  Ambaflador  pay  his  own  and  their  Charges 
upon  the  Road,  and  yet  forced  the  Country 
People  to  fumiffi  Provifions,  without  allowing 
any  thing  for  them  :  And,  when  the  Ambaffa- 
dor  came  to  Tangier,  he  was  under  Appre- 

henfions 
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Morocco,  henfions  of  being  detain’d  there  by  the  Baflaw, 
wv*—1  unc|er  pretence  of  fome  further  Demands,  But 
the  Baffaw,  being  then  treating  with  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Gibralter  for  Powder  and  other 
warlike  Stores  he  wanted,  was  fo  good  as  to 
permit  the  Ambaffador  to  embark  for  Gibral¬ 
ter ,  where  he  arriv’d  the  7th  of  February 
1727-8.  Pie  had  been  promifed  two  fine 
Barbary  florfes,  and  a  Lion,  by  the  Court 
of  Mequinez  3  but,  it  feems,  they  never  in¬ 
tended  to  gratify  him  in  this  Particular,  unlefs 
he  would  have  paid  double  the  Price  of  them, 
as  he  did  for  every  thing  elfe  :  And  he  was 
very  glad  to  make  his  Efcape  from  that  bar¬ 
barous  Court  without  them. 

The  feve-  But  to  return  to  the  Defcription  of  Mequinez  : 
ral  Quar-  This  City,  as  has  be^n  obferv’d,  is  divided 
ters  of  che  int0  feverai  Quarters,  or  rather  is  feveral  Cities 

m/jLz  united  •• The  Falace  is  a  diftind  Town:  The 

'  Quarter  of  the  Moors  is  another  :  The  Negroe 

Town  a  third  3  and  the  Jews  have  a  Quarter 
to  themfelves,  in  which  there  does  not  lefs 
than  fifteen  thoufand  of  them  inhabit,  being 
allowed  a  Shiek,  or  Governor,  of  their  own 
Nation:  And,  tho’  the  Princes  and  great 
Men  infult  them  fometimes,  yet  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  a  particular  Care  of  their  Protec¬ 
tion  3  for,  when  Mr.  RuJJ'cl  was  there,  five 
Moors  were  crucified  for  murdering  a  Jew 
and  indeed  they  are  fo  ufeful  here,  that  the 
je-ivs  the  Government  cannot  do  without  them.  All 
onlyMer-  Money  Affairs,  and  all  foreign  Trade,  are  ne- 
chants.  g0tiated  and  carried  on  in  this  Country  by  the 
Jews  ;  their  principal  Employment  at  Mequi¬ 
nez-,  is  working  in  Gold  and  Silver,  changing 
of  Money,  and  lending  it  upon  Ufury  :  And 
not  only  the  Jewst  but  the  Chriflian  Slaves, 

have 
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have  their  Alcaide,  who  is  a  Chriftian  and  Morocco, 
their  Protedfor,  and  are  allowed  to  carry  on  any  -v— H 

Bufinefs  almoft.  Several  Chriftian  Slaves  get 
Money  here,  and  are  allowed  a  Property  in 
it  ;  in  which  refpedt  their  Condition  is  to  be 
preferr’d  to  that  of  the  Moors  themfelves. 

Here  alfo  is  a  Convent  of  Spanijh  Friars  A  Con- 
allow’d,  that  is  endow’d  with  a  Revenue  of ventat 
five  hundred  Piftoles  a  Year,  for  the  Relief  Merimnez- 
of  Captives,  both  with  Food  and  Phyfick,  for 
preventing  their  turning  Mahometans  :  Thefe 
alfo  are  under  the  Emperor’s  Protedtion,  on 
account  of  their  taking  care  of  his  fick  Slaves, 
and  the  Prefents  they  annually  make  him  : 

They  have  an  Infirmary  capable  of  entertain¬ 
ing  an  hundred  Perfons  •,  and  to  thefe  the 
Captives,  apply  when  they  are  fick,  lame,  or 
in  any  other  Diftrefs. 

My  Author  adds,  that  in  the  late  Empe-  The  Con. 
ror  Muley  IfmaeW  Time  the  Cafe  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Slaves  was  a  great  deal  worfe  than  it  is  gla”esian 
at  prefent  ;  for  he  employ’d  many  of  them  here, 
in  his  Buildings  -.  However,  their  Work  was 
not  harder  than  that  of  our  Day-labourers. 

And  he  gave  feveral  of  them  Licences  to  keep 
Taverns,  on  condition  of  fubfifting  their  poor 
Brethren  to  whom  he  alfo  order’d  a  daily 
Allowance  of  Bread  :  Nor  were  Mafters  of 
Ships,  or  thofe  who  had  a  little  Money  to 
bribe  the  Alcaide,  forc’d  to  work  at  all.  But 
further,  the  Canute  where  the  Captives  are 
lodg’d  is  a  much  better  Place  than  any  of  our 
common  Prifons :  Here  every  Nation  has  a 
diftindt  Apartment,  in  which  are  Taverns  and 
a  Market  of  all  manner  of  Fruit  and  Eata¬ 
bles:  Nor  are  any  of  the  Moors  fuffer’d  to 
difturb  them,  or  indeed  to  come  into  their 

Houfe 
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Morocco.  Houfe  but  upon  Permiffion.  My  Author 
w— y-w  adds,  that  he  faw  feveral  Captives  at  Mequi - 
nez,  who  liv’d  much  better  than  ever  they  did 
in  their  own  Country  ;  and  they '  have  not 
only  the  Spmijh  Convent  to  go  to  in  their 
Diftrefs,  but  whatever  Money  their  Friends 
fend  over  for  their  Subfiftance,  is  faithfully  de¬ 
liver’d  them,  unlefs  they  defraud  one  another  5 
nay,  feveral  Captives  have  grown  rich  here, 
and  carried  Money  out  of  the  Country  ;  and 
fome  of  them,  that  were  at  Mequinez  when 
Mr.  Ruffe l  was  there,  kept  their  Mules  and 
their  Servants.  Whereupon  our  Author  ob- 
ferves,  it  is  not  fo  infupportable  a  Slavery 
as  has  been  reprefented.  There  may  have 
been  fome  Inftances  of  Cruelty  towards  the 
Captives,  but  not  many  ;  and  they  have  them- 
felves  fometimes,  by  needlefs  Provocations, 
drawn  on  them  the  ill  Ufage  they  met  with. 
They  have  alfo  this  farther  Satisfadlion,  to 
be  Slaves  only  to  the  Emperor  ;  for  he  re- 
ferves  all  the  Chriflian  Captives  that  are  taken 
to  himfelf,  and  very  rarely  parts  with  any  of 
them  to  his  Subjects. 

Of  the  The  mod  wretched  and  abandon’d  People 
Renega-  at  Mequinez ,  are  the  Renegadoes  who  have 
does*  renounc’d  Chriftianity,  and  turn’d  Mahome¬ 
tans  :  Thefe  are  delpis’d  by  the  Moors  to 
the  laffc  degree,  and  deferve  to  be  fo  by  eve¬ 
ry  body  elfe,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
changing  their  Religion,  but  becaufe  they 
prove  the  moft  vicious,  treacherous,  diffolute 
Mortals  that  the  Country  affords.  They  are 
generally  entertain’d  in  the  Army,  where  they 
are  half  naked  and  half  ftarv’d  •,  unlefs  fome 
few  of  them,  who  underftand  Engineering  or 
Gunnery,  or  fuch  as  can  be  ufeful  to  the 

Moors 
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Moors  in  fitting  out  their  piratical  VefTels  at  Morocco 
Sallee  :  Thefe  are  pretty  much  carefs’d,  and  ~V~-J 
perhaps  contribute  more  to  the  making  Prizes 
of  the  Shipping  and  Merchandize  belonging 
to  the  Chriftians  than  the  Moors  themfelves : 

They  have  their  own  Alcaide,  or  Governor, 
as  the  Chriftians  and  Jews  have  theirs. 

The  next  Town  I  fliall  defcribe  in  the  Pro-  Tetuan  de* 
vince  of  Fez  is  Fenian ,  which  is  fituated  on  fcnb’d- 
the  Afcent  of  a  Rock,  about  eight  Miles 
from  a  Bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  call’d 
from  this  Place  Fetuan  Bay ,  and  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Miles  South  of  Ceuta ,  and 
about  fifty  South-eaft  of  Fangier.  The  Town 
is  about  a  Mile  long  and  half  a  Mile  broad, 
and  has  a  fine  Profpeft  of  the  Sea  and  the 
Country  beneath  it  :  The  Streets  are  narrow, 
unpav’d  and  full  of  Dunghils,  which  makes 
it  a  filthy  Place  in  Winter ;  and  yet  this  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  beft  Towns  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  on  account  of  its  being  better  built  than 
moft  others.  Their  Houfes  are  ufually  built 
about  a  little  open  Square,  with  Piazza’s  flip- 
porting  Galleries  above  them  •,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Square  People  of  Subftance  al¬ 
ways  have  a  Fountain.  There  are  commonly 
four  Rooms  on  a  Floor,  one  on  every  Side 
of  the  Square,  which  have  no  other  Light 
than  what  they  receive  from  the  great  Folding-; 
doors  that  open  into  the  Piazza. 

The  Town  of  Fetuan  contains  about  thirty 
thou  land  Inhabitants,  of  which  five  thoufand 
at  leaft  are  Jews,  who  have  feven  Synagogues 
here  ;  but,  tho’  their  Numbers  are  fo  great, 
they  have  not  two  hundred  Houfes  amongft 
them,  feveral  Families  living  under  the  fame 
Roof.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  poor,  tho’ 
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Morocco  tho’  all  the  Trade  of  the  Place  pafles  through 
nr-—1  their  Hands  ;  for  they  are  the  only  Brokers 
between  Chriftians  and  Moon.  One  Thing, 
which  feems  particular  to  this  Town,  is,  that 
the  People  walk  on  the  Tops  of  the  Houfes, 
and  vifit  one  another  from  thence,  more  than 
by  the  Streets.  The  Town  is  furrounded  with 
an  ordinary  Wall,  and  defended  by  an  old 
Caftle,  confiding  of  two  Squares  ;  the  out¬ 
ward  Square  flank’d  with  Towers,  but  the 
Walls  not  Cannon  Proof,  and  it  is  commanded 
by  Hills  about  it.  They  have  a  Burying- 
place,  on  a  Hill  above  the  Town,  adorn’d 
with  fuch  Numbers  of  Cupola’s  and  Pyramids, 
that  it  looks  like  a  Town  itfelf ;  but  what  is 
bell  worth  feeing  in  I’etuan ,  is  the  BafiTaw’s 
Palace. 

The  Baf-  The  Entrance  into  this  Palace  is  by  a  Cloy- 
faw’s  Pa-  fter,  which  leads  to  a  fpacious  Square,  fur- 
kce.  rounded  by  a  Piazza,  and  in  the  middle  a 

marble  Fountain  $  the  Pavement  of  the  Area 
and  the  Piazza  being  of  a  Mofaic  Work  : 
On  each  fide  the  Square  is  one  large  Room, 
and  in  each  of  the  Angles  a  fquare  Tower  of 
a  confiderable  Height  above  the  Building  •,  in 
two  of  which  are  Stair-cafes,  that  lead  to  the 
grand  Apartment  above  :  In  the  third  is  a 
Door  that  leads  to  a  Mofque  •,  and  in  the 
fourth  another,  through  which  we  go  into  the 
Gardens.  On  each  fide  of  the  Galleries  above, 
which  run  over  the  Piazza,  are  fine  Apart¬ 
ments  for  the  Baflaw’s  four  Wives  ;  each 
Apartment  confifcing  of  five  Rooms,  namely, 
one  large  Room,  cover’d  with  a  Cupola,  in 
the  Center  of  four  lefifer  Rooms  j  and  through 
thefe  are  Doors,  that  lead  to  the  Bagnio’s  of 
the  Women,  and  the  Lodgings  of  the  Fe¬ 
male 
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male  Slaves  ;  but  the  inner  Rooms  have  no  Morocco, 
other  Light,  than  what  they  receive  by  the  -v—-‘ 
Door  of  the  great  outward  Room  :  Both  the 
Doors  and  Cielings  of  the  Houfe  are  very 
lofty  ;  and  over  the  Womens  Apartment  are 
four  noble  Terrace  Walks,  that  overlook 
the  Town,  a  frightful  Vale  beneath  it,  the 
River,  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  j 
and  at  the  end  of  each  Terrace,  is  a  Turret 
with  Latices,  where  the  Women  fit  to  work, 
and  can  fee  all  that  paffes  without  being  feen  : 

In  the  Evening  the  Ladies  ufualiy  walk  in 
the  Garden,  where  feveral  of  the  Walks  are 
fhaded  with  Vines  turn’d  over  Arches  ;  the 
Walls  of  the  Garden  being  fo  high,  that  they 
cannot  be  overlook’d  from  any  part  of  the 
Town.  This  Defcription  of  Tctuan ,  and  the 
Palace,  is  taken  from  Captain  Bieiithzvait ,  who 
has  alfo  defcrib’d  another  elegant  Seat  of  the 
fame  Baflaw  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Eetuan  : 

And,  as  thefe  may  ferve  as  a  Model  of  all 
other  Houfes  of  the  Aloors  of  any  Quality 
(for  they  fcarce  ever  vary  in  their  Form)  and 
will  give  us  the  moft  advantagious  Idea  of 
them,  I  fhall  take  leave  alfo  to  fubjoin  the 
following  Account  of  this  Country  Seat. 

This  Palace  Hands  in  a  pleafant  Valley,  His  Coun- 
about  two  Miles  from  1‘etuan ,  and  confifts  0ftr>'Saat- 
two  large  Squares  furrounded  by  Piazza’s,  and 
Galleries  over  them  :  In  the  middle  of  the 
outward  Square  is  a  Fountain,  and  the  Area, 
as  well  as  the  Piazza,  pav’d  with  Dutch  Tiles  : 

The  inner  Square  is  much  larger  than  the  firft, 
to  which  there  is  a  Defcent  by  feveral  Steps  : 

In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fine  lquare  Parterre, 
and  in  the  Center  of  that  a  circular  Bafon, 
with  Orange-trees  and  Flower-pots  about  it  : 
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There  are  four  Openings  to  defeend  by  Steps 
into  the  Fountain  on  one  fide,  and  over-againft 
thefe  four  Alcoves  ;  in  one  of  which  the  Baf- 
faw  frequently  fits  to  fee  his  Women  bathe 
themfelves  :  Beyond  both  diefe  Squares  is  a  very 
large  Garden,  and  a  Wildernefs,  confifting  of 
Orange-trees,  Lemon-trees,  Figs,  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  Dates,  Tamerinds,  and  other  Fruits ; 
in  which  are  two  Bowers ;  and  by  the  fide  of 
the  Garden  runs  a  River,  which  altogether 
make  it  a  mod;  agreeajble  Retirement.  My 
Author  obferves,  that  the  Moors  of  Quality 
in  Barbary  have  fcarce  any  Pleafures,  but  what 
they  take  in  their  Women,  their  Floufes,  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Horfes  :  Converfation  with  Men  is 
what  they  do  not  relifh  at  all  ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be,  that  their  Law  pro¬ 
hibits  them  Wine,  without  which,  good  Hu¬ 
mour,  and  a  fprightly  Converfation,  cannot 
be  long  kept  up  :  And  this  may  be  the  Cafe 
with  fome  People  poflibly  5  but  1  cannot  help 
being  of  Opinion,  that  moft  Men  are  in  reality 
better  Company  without  flrong  Liquor,  than 
with  it. 

The  next  Town  I  fhall  deferibe  is  Tangier , 
becaufe  it  was  once  ours  *,  tho’  there  is  fcarce 
any  thing  in  it  worth  mentioning  at  prefent. 
This  Town  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea 
near  Cape  Spar  tel,  juft  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
Streights  of  Gibmlter ,  on  the  African  Side  :  It 
is  built  on  the  Declivity  of  a  Hill,  which 
makes  it  exceffive  hot  in  Summer,  the  After¬ 
noon  Sun  lying  full  upon  it.  When  the  Eng- 
hjh  had  it,  the  Walls  were  upwards  of  a  Mile 
in  Circumference,  and  they  had  Lines  and 
Redoubts  that  took  in  the  neighbouring  Hills, 
with  two  Caftles,  the  upper  and  lower,  for 

its 
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its  Defence  •,  in  the  former  whereof  lived  the  Morocco. 
Englijh  Governor,  and  the  Baffaw  at  prefent :  " 

And  there  was  a  Mole  built  for  the  Security  of 
Shipping,  the  Heads  whereof  run  out  three 
hundred  fathom  into  the  Sea,  and  were  de¬ 
fended  by  three  Batteries  of  Cannon  ;  but  thefe 
and  molt  of  the  Works  were  blown  up,  or 
demolifh’d  by  the  Englijh ,  when  they  aban¬ 
don'd  the  Place,  and  it  is  now  not  very  ftrong  ; 

There  is  but  one  fingle  Mofque  in  the  Town, 
and  another  in  the  Callle  ;  however,  it  makes 
a  tolerable  Appearance  from  the  Sea,  the 
Houfes  being  white,  and  all  in  View  ;  but  they 
have  fcarce  any  Trade.  This,  as  has  been 
obferv’d,  was  the  Tingis  of  the  Ancients  -y  and 
from  it  this  Part  of  Africa  was  call’d  Mauri¬ 
tania  Eingitana.  Alphonfus  the  fifth,  King  of 
Portugal ,  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  the  Year 
1463  *,  and,  in  1662,  the  Court  of  Portugal 
transferr’d  it  to  Charles  II,  King  of  England , 
on  his  Marriage  with  the  Princefs  Catharine , 

Infanta  of  Portugal.  The  Englijh  kept  it 
twenty-two  Years,  and  laid  out  a  great  deal 
of  Money  on  the  Mole  and  Fortifications ; 
but  the  Parliament  refilling  to  let  the  King 
have  Money  to  maintain  the  Garrifon,  he 
found  himfelf  oblig’d  to  quit  the  Place  ;  tho’, 

’tis  agreed,  it  would  have  been  of  very  great 
Service  to  the  Nation,  if  we  had  been  Mailers 
of  it  in  the  lall  Wars  with  Prance  and  Spain. 

The  Kingdom  of  Morocco ,  the  next  Divi-  Morocco. 
fion  of  this  Empire,  is  bounded  by  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Fez  towards  the  North  j  by  the 
Mountains  of  Atlas,  on  the  Eaft  ;  and  by  the 
fame  Mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  the 
Province  of  Suz,  on  the  South  :  The  chief 
Town  whereof  is  Morocco ,  a  large  old  City, 

fituated 
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Morocco  fituated  in  a  fine  Plain  about  the  Center  of  the 

4 Kingdom,  Latitude  31  and  a  half,  Weft  Lon¬ 
gitude  7  Degrees.  This,  in  fome  of  our  old 
Writers,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  Cities 
in  the  World  ■,  to  contain  an  hundred  thoufand 
Families  ;  to  be  elegantly  built,  efpecially 
their  Mofques  and  Palaces :  But  all  thefe  Mat¬ 
ters  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully  magni¬ 
fied  ;  and,  fince  the  Seat  of  the  Empire  has 
been  removed  from  thence,  the  Town  is  ex¬ 
tremely  declin’d  ;  and  as  to  the  Fortifications 
fo  much  talk’d  of,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  out  twenty-four  Hours  againft  an  Army 
prepared  for  a  Siege.  The  reft  of  the  Towns 
mention’d  by  Geographers  in  this  Province 
are,  Elgiamba ,  Imegiagen ,  Imizimzi ,  Delgum- 
ba ,  Agmet,  Tenejfia ,  which  have  little  in  them 
that  deferve  a  particular  Defcription,  and  are 
moft  of  them,  indeed,  no  better  than  open 
Villages  j  tho’  fome  Writers  have  dignified 
them  with  the  Name  of  Cities. 

Su%.  The  Province  of  Suz,  in  which  I  compre¬ 

hend  that  of  Tafilet ,  is  bounded  by  Morocco , 
on  the  North  j  by  Biledulgerid ,  on  the  Eaft 
and  South  ;  and  by  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  on 
the  Weft  :  The  chief  Towns  whereof  are, 

1 Taradant  and  \ Tafilet  ,  the  former  the  Capital 
of  Suz ,  and  the  other  cf  the  Province  of  Ta¬ 
filet  :  The  reft  of  the  Towns  mention’d  in 
the  Province  of  Suz  are,  Mejfia  Guargefen , 
Tejeat,  Gar  el,  Tagovoft,  Tedfii ,  Santa  Cruz 
(a  Sea-port)  and  Illec  :  But  the  only  Town 
Travellers  mention  in  Tafilet ,  is  the  Capital 
of  the  fame  Name,  fituated  in  Latitude  twen¬ 
ty-fix  and  a  half,  Longitude  two  Degrees 
Weft  of  London.  The  prefent  imperial  Fa¬ 
mily  came  from  the  Province  ol  Tafilet  ; 
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Muley  Ifnael ,  the  late  Emperor,  was  of  that  Morocco. 
Country  •,  which,  lying  the  fartheft  South  of  ** — *'—«■* 
any  of  the  Territories  belonging  to  this  Em¬ 
pire,  and  his  Mother  being  a  Negroe ,  the  TheCom- 
Complexion  of  the  Royal  Family  is  exceed-  P,exion 
ing  dark  *  for  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Empire  *ive^a' 
differ  much  in  their  Complexions  according 
to  their  Situation ;  thofe  to  the  Southward 
are  very  tawny,  as  are  alfo  the  Arabs ,  who 
range  about  the  Plains,  and  live  in  Tents  like 
the  Arabs  of  Afta  ;  the  Moors  and  Jews , 
who  live  in  Towns  and  on  the  Sea-Coaft, 
are  many  of  them  fair  ;  and  thofe  that  inha¬ 
bit  the  Villages  on  the  Mountains,  are  not  of 
fo  dark  a  Complexion  as  the  Arabs  :  As  to 
the  Blacks ,  that  of  late  Years  have  had  the 
Adminiftration  of  the  Government,  and  com- 
pofe  their  beft  Cavalry,  thefe  being  brought 
from  Negroeland ,  or  defcended  from  Parents 
who  came  from  thence,  differ  very  little  from 
the  Guinea  Negroes. 

The  Habit  of  a  Moor  is  a  Linen  Shirt  or  Habits. 
Frock  next  his  Skin,  a  pair  of  Drawers,  a 
Safh,  and  over  all  a  loofe  Coat,  or  Veft,  of 
Silk  or  Cloth,  with  fmall  Buttons  of  Gold, 

Silver  or  other  Metal :  Their  Arms  are  bare 
to  the  Elbow,  as  well  as  their  Legs  j  but 
People  of  Diftinbtion  fometimes  wear  Turkey 
Leather  Bulkins,  and  moft  of  them  Sandals 
or  Slippers  :  They  fhave  their  Heads  all  but 
one  fingle  Lock  upon  the  middle  of  the  Crown, 
and  wear  a  T urbant,  which  is  never  pull’d  off 
before  their  Superiors  or  in  their  Temples  ; 
they  exprefs  their  Reverence,  both  to  God 
and  Man,  by  putting  off  their  Slippers,  which 
they  leave  at  the  Door  of  the  Mofque  or  Pa¬ 
lace,  when  they  enter  either  5  and,  when  they 

attend 
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Morocco,  attend  their  Prince  in  the  City,  they  run  bare- 
-v"-”''  foot  after  him,  if  the  Streets  are  never  fo  dir¬ 
ty  :  Their  Turbants  are  of  Silk  or  fine  Li¬ 
nen,  fome  of  them  five  or  fix  Ells  long,  and 
in  their  Safh  or  Girdle,  under  their  outward 
Garment,  they  ufually  carry  three  fine  Knives 
in  a  filver  Scabbard  about  a  Foot  long,  ad¬ 
orn’d  with  precious  Stones:  Their  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  fuch  Things  as  we  carry  in  our 
Pockets,  they  have  in  their  Bofoms  :  They 
never  fhave  their  Beards,  but  clip  them  into 
Form,  and  keep  them  very  neat. 

The  Habit  of  a  Woman  is  not  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  a  Man,  except  that  fhe 
wears  a  fine  Linen  Cloth,  or  Caul,  on  her 
Head  inflead  of  a  Turbant,  and  her  Draws 
are  much  larger  and  longer  than  the  Mens  : 
The  Women  alfo,  when  they  go  abroad,  have 
a  Linen  Cloth  over  their  Faces,  with  Holes 
in  it  for  their  Eyes  like  a  Mafk :  Thofe  ol 
Quality  wear  Pendants  in  their  Ears,  and 
Bracelets  on  their  Arms  ;  but  wrap  them- 
felves  up  in  a  white  Cloth,  feveral  Ells  in 
length,  when  they  walk  in  the  Streets  ^  fc 
that  iittle  of  them  is  feen  :  They  paint  and 
colour  their  Hair  and  Eye-brows  with  burnt 
Antimony,  endeavouring  to  make  them  look 
as  black  as  polfible,  and  the  Ends  of  theii 
Fingers  are  painted  blue.  I  have  already  de- 
fcribed  the  Eloufes  of  the  Moors ,  but  not  theii 
Furniture,  which  is  but  mean  :  They  have 
Furniture,  neither  Wainfcot  nor  Flangings,  neither  Beds, 
Chairs,  Stools,  Tables  or  Pidfures  •,  they  flee^ 
upon  a  Mattrefs  on  the  Floor,  which,  in  the 
Houfes  of  Perfons  of  Quality  is  cover’d  with 
Carpets,  and  the  meaner  People  have  Mats 
On  thefe  they  fit  crofs-legg’d  alfo  at  their 
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Meals,  having  Pillows  and  Cufhions  to  lean  Morocco, 
on.  They  wafh  always  before  and  after  they 
eat,  wiping  on  their  Handkerchief-,  but  have 
neither  Table-cloth  or  Napkin.  Rice  feems  Diet, 
to  be  a  great  part  of  their  Food  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  Eaft  tho’  they  eat  alfo  Bread,  Beef, 

Mutton,  Veal,  Filh  and  Fowls  :  Their  fa¬ 
vourite  Difh  is  Cufcufou ,  which  is  fine  Flour 
grain’d  as  large  as  Hemp-feed,  and  ftew’d 
with  Mutton,  Fowls  and  Roots }  when  it  is 
enough,  they  put  the  Flour  thus  grain’d  into 
a  large  Difh,  leaving  a  vacant  Space  for  the 
Meat  and  Fowls  in  the  middle,  and  then 
pour  in  the  Broth.  This  Difh  is  very  high 
feafon’d  with  Garlick,  Onions  and  Spices,  and 
garnifh’d  with  Whites  of  Eggs.  Their  Meat 
is  all  boil’d  and  roafted  to  Rags,  fo  that  they 
can  pull  it  to  pieces  with  their  Fingers  and 
this  is  very  necefiary,  becaufe  they  ufe  nei¬ 
ther  Knives  nor  Forks  but,  having  wafh  d 
their  Hands,  every  Man  tucks  up  his  Sleeves, 
and,  putting  his  Hand  into  the  Difh,  takes 
up  and  fqueezes  together  a  good  handful  of 
all  the  Ingredients,  as  much  as  his  Mouth 
will  hold  ;  and  confequently  their  Food  is  ne¬ 
ver  very  hot  when  it  is  brought  before  them. 

Their  Cups  and  Difhes  are  of  Brafs,  Pewter, 

Earth  or  Tin,  the  Law  prohibiting  their  u- 
fing  Gold  or  Silver  Veflels -,  and,  as  Wine  al¬ 
fo  is  forbidden,  they  drink  nothing  but  Wa¬ 
ter,  fometimes  mixing  it  with  Honey  :  If  they 
have  a  Difh  of  Soup  or  other  Liquids,  they 
eat  with  a  great  wooden  Spoon, which  is  hand¬ 
ed  round  the  Company.  At  an  Entertain¬ 
ment  the  Defert  ufually  confifts  of  the  Fruits 
of  the  Country,  fuch  as  Grapes,  Oranges, 

Figs,  Pomegranates  and  Melons. 

Vol.  XXVII,  P  p 
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They  fmoke  pretty  much,  and  play  at 
Draughts  and  Chefs  5  but  never  for  Money  3 
this  being  another  Prohibition  of  their  Law  : 
And  I  fhould  have  remember’d,  that  they  are 
as  fcrupulous  of  eating  Blood  as  the  Jews  3  and 
therefore  cut  the  Throat  quite  through  of  eve¬ 
ry  Beaft  they  kill,  and  drain  all  the  Blood 
from  it.  The  Company  are  fometimes  en¬ 
tertain’d  with  Mufick  and  Dancing  3  but  Peo¬ 
ple  of  any  Fafhion  never  dance  themfelves  3 
andt  tho’  their  Mufick  is  not  very  agreeable 
to  an  European  Ear,  they  feem  extremely 
pleas’d  with  it  themfelves. 

The  Moors  are  laid  to  be  a  covetous,  un- 
hofpitable  People,  intent  upon  nothing  but 
heaping  up  Riches  3  to  obtain  which  they  will 
be  guilty  of  the  meaneft  Things,  and  flick  at 
no  manner  of  Fraud  3  and,  as  they  know 
themfelves  to  be  fuch  treacherous,  deceitful 
Wretches,  they  are  very  fufpicious  of  Fo¬ 
reigners.  The  Arabs  alfo  have  always  had 
the  Character  of  a  thievifh  pilfering  Genera¬ 
tion  3  and,  ’tis  faid,  will  even  rob  and  de- 
ftroy  one  another,  when  they  have  no  body 
elfe  to  prey  upon  3  and,  as  they  perpetually 
lead  a  rambling  Life,  are  obferv’d  to  be  of  a 
more  tawny  Complexion,  and  much  thinner 
and  leaner  than  the  Moors.  The  People,  who 
inhabit  the  Hills,  and  who  have  the  leaft  to 
do  with  the  Court  or  with  Traflick,  are 
much  the  plainefl,  honefteft  People  amongfl 
them,  and  ftill  retain  a  good  Share  of  Liber¬ 
ty  and  Freedom,  the  Government  ufing  them 
rather  as  Allies  than  Subjects,  left  they  fhould 
entirely  difown  their  Authority.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  Charader  of  the  Moors  :  They 
are  obferv’d  with  all  their  bad  Qualities  to 
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be  very  dutiful  and  obedient  to  their  Parents,  Morocco, 
their  Princes  and  every  Superior  *  but,  under  - 

an  arbitrary  Government,  where  none  dares 
refift  on  Peril  of  his  Life,  this  may  rather 
be  the  EffeCt  of  their  Fear,  than  their  Virtue. 

Another  Thing  however  they  are  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  ;  and  that  is,  their  Reve¬ 
rence  for  God  and  Religion,  and  whatever  is 
efteenrd  facred  amongft  them  :  They  will 
not  fuffer  thefe  to  be  burlefqu’d,  and  made 
a  Jeft  of  by  prophane  Fools,  which  is  too 
often  conniv’d  at  among  Chriftians,  and  fome- 
times  encourag'd -by  thofe  who  ought  to  give 
a  better  Example-*  neither  do  they  imitate 
us  in  fafhionable  Murder,  deftroying  each 
other,  like  Fools  of  Honour,  in  Duels.  ’Tis 
acknowledg'd. .they-  do  not  want  Courage  * 
and  yet  their  Quarrels  rarely  proceed  to  Blows, 
and  fcarce  ever  to  the  taking  away  each  others 
Lives  :  Tho’,  ’tis  obferv’d,  they  have  not 
the  fame  Tendernefs  for  Jews  and  Chriftians, 
and  the  Enemies  of  their  Religion  :  It  feetns 
to  be  an  univerlal  Opinion  among  them,  that 
the  Cheating,  Robbing,  and  even  Killing  of 
thefe  is  meritorious ;  and  did  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  political  Reafons,  reftrain  their  Sub¬ 
jects  from  thefe  Outrages,  there  would  be  no 
Jiving  amongft  them  for  one  of  a  different 
Faith.  And  this  leads  me  to  confider  their 
Laws  and  the  Conftitution  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  Mahometan  Countries,  Laws  and 
the  Alchoran ,  and  their  Comments  upon  it,  GoverQ- 
are  their  only  written  Laws  *  and  their  Ca-  ment' 
dis,  and  other  Ecclehafticks,  their  only  Ci¬ 
vil  Magiftrates  :  And  tho’  thefe  feem  to  be, 
in  fome  Inftances,  controll’d  by  the  arbitrary 
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Determinations  of  their  Princes,  Baflaws,  Ge¬ 
nerals  and  Military  Officers  yet  the  latter 
have  a  very  great  Deference  and  Regard  for 
their  Law  :  And  indeed,  if  their  Princes  or 
Governors  are  found  to  defpife  and  flight  their 
Law  in  any  notorious  Inftances,  how  loy¬ 
al  foever  the  Moors  may  be  in  all  Cafes 
where  their  Religion  is  not  concern’d,  this 
would  be  look’d  upon  as  a  fufficient  Ground 
for  renouncing  their  Authority.  The  prefent 
Emperor,  by  his  Drunkennefs,  which  their 
Law  forbids,  loft  the  Hearts  of  the  beft  part 
of  his  Subjects,  and  is  maintain’d  on  the 
Throne  purely  by  the  Power  of  his  Negroe 
Troops,  who  probably  profefs  themfelves  Ma¬ 
hometans,  only  becaufe  it  is  the  Court  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  are  as  great  Lovers  of  Wine  as 
the  Prince  they  ferve. 

The  late  Emperor  Muley  Ifmael  fat  upon 
the  Throne  flxty  Years  ;  his  Mother,  as  has 
been  already  obferv’d,  was  a  Negroe ,  which 
poflibly  might  make  him  lefs  acceptable  to 
his  MooriJJ)  Subje&s,  and  put  him  upon  efta- 
blifliing  the  Blacks ,  and  giving  them  in  a 
manner  the  Dominion  of  the  Country  for  his 
own  Security.  As  the  Crown  feems  to  be  in 
the  Difpofal  of  the  reigning  Prince,  Muley 
Ifmael  appointed  the  prefent  Emperor  Muley 
Harriet ,  his  Son  by  his  favourite  Wife,  to  fuc- 
ceed  him,  tho’  he  had  an  elder  Son  by  a  for¬ 
mer  Wife,  named  Abdelmeleck ,  who,  being 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Suz  at  the  Death 
of  Muley  Ifmael ,  diiputed  the  Title  of  Mu¬ 
ley  Harriet ,  and,  obtaining  a  Victory  over  an 
Army  of  his  Negroes ,  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  the 
Kingdom,  or  Province  of  Morocco ,  as  well 
as  that  of  Suz  ;  but  impolitickly  declaring, 

that 
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that  he  would  extirpate  all  the  Blacks ,  when  Morocco, 
he  came  to  the  Throne,  they  united  againft 
him  as  one  Man,  and  the  Country  has  been 
in  a  State  of  Civil  War  ever  fince  $  the  Blacks 
adhering  to  Muley  Hamet ,  and  the  Moors , 
that  dare  declare  themfelves,  to  Abdelmeleck. 

As  to  the  more  ancient  Hiftory  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  I  fhall  defer  it  till  I  have  defcrib’d  the  reft 
of  Barbary ,  and  then  give  it  entire. 

Their  Magiftrates,  as  has  been  obferv’d, 
are  either  Ecclefiafticks,  or  Military  Officers  : 

Their  Cadi’s  are  Judges  of  all  Religious  and 
Civil  Affairs  •,  and  their  Bafffaws,  Governors, 
Alcaides,  and  Military  Officers,  of  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  State  or  the  Army.  If  a  Moor 
flhould  turn  Chriftian,  ora  Renegado,  after  he 
has  profefs’d  Mahometanifm,  apoftatize  from 
it,  he  is  burnt  without  Mercy.  Murder,  Theft 
and  Adultery,  alfo  are  generally  punifh’d 
with  Death  •>  and  their  Funilhments  for  other 
Crimes,  particularly  thofe  againft  the  State, 
are  very  cruel  :  As  impaling  •,  dragging  the 
Prifoner  through  the  Streets  at  a  Mule’s  Pleels, 
till  all  his  Flefh  is  torn  off  j  throwing  him 
from  a  high  Tower  upon  Iron  Hooks  ;  hang¬ 
ing  him  upon  Hooks  till  he  dies :  crucifying 
him  againft  a  Wail  and  indeed  the  Punifh- 
ment,  as  well  as  Condemnation  of  Criminals, 
is  in  a  manner  arbitrary.  The  Emperor,  or 
his  Baffaws,  frequently  turn  Executioners,  fliooc 
the  Offender,  or  cut  him  to  pieces  with  their 
own  Hands,  or  command  others  to  do  it  in 
their  Prefence. 

As  to  their  Military  Forces,  were  they  af  Land- 
fembled  in  one  Place,  they  would  certainly  con-  Forces- 
ftitute  a  very  numerous  and  formidable  Army. 

It  is  computed,  that  the  Black  Cavalry  and  In¬ 
fantry 
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Morocco,  fantry  do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  forty  thoufand 

»■ — 1  Men,  and  the  Moorijli  Horfe  nnd  Foot  may 
be  as  many  •,  but,  being  difpers’d  in  feveral 
Parts  of  this  large  Empire,  are  not  feen  in 
fuch  numerous  Bodies  as  the  Negroes ,  who 
live  at  Adequincz^  and  have  the  Guard  of  the 
Emperor’s  Perfon  :  The  Blacks  are  efteemed 
their  beft  Horfe,  and  the  Europeans  have  been 
fenfible  of  their  Bravery  and  Military  Skill, 
both  at  Oran  and  Ceuta  :  They  have  Fire- 
Arms,  as  well  as  Swords  and  Launces:  Their 
Troopers  ride  very  fhort,  and  their  Saddles 
have  long  Peaks  before  and  behind  :  Their 
Stirrup  Irons  are  fhap’d  to  the  Foot,  fo  that 
they  can  Hand  up  and  ftrike  when  they  make 
their  Blow  •,  and  no  Men  (hew  more  Dexte¬ 
rity  in  riding,  wheeling  or  firing  :  Their 
Horfes  are  very  fwift,  and  beautifully  made  ; 
but  not  fo  heavy  and  ftrong  as  ours. 

It  is  their  Cavalry  they  chiefly  rely  upon, 
both  in  their  Civil  Wars,  and  thole  with  Fo¬ 
reigners.  Their  Infantry  indeed  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  carry  Fire-Arms  j  but  are  not  dif- 
ciplin’d,  and  obferve  no  manner  of  Order  ; 
and,  as  their  Country  is  generally  open,  know 
not  how  to  defend  themfelves  againfl-  a  Body 
of  Horfe  *  five  hundred  of  their  Foot  will 
fly  before  a  Troop  of  fifty  Horfe  :  Nor  do 
they  underhand  how  to  attack,  or  defend  a 
Town,  which  may  be  the  Reafon  they  have 
(carce  one  Place  of  any  Strength  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  and  but  few  Guns  mounted  on  the  Walls 
of  ’their  Towns.  They  feem  very  ignorant 
in  the  Management  of  great  Guns  and  Bombs. 
Thefe  are  altogether  left  to  the  Skill  of  Rene- 
gado  Chriftians,  of  whom  there  are  Tome 
thoufands  in  their  Armies.  They  have  a  1  rain 
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of  an  hundred  and  fifty  brafs  Guns  in  the  Morocco. 
Palace  of  Mequmez ,  befides  feveral  Mortars, v~— ■ 
which  are  fometimes  drawn  out  in  Times  of 
Danger  ;  but  I  don’t  find  there  are  any  mount¬ 
ed  upon  the  Walls. 

'As  to  their  Shipping  :  Captain  Blaithwait  Strength 
relates,  that,  when  he  was  therein  the  YearatSea* 
1727,  their  whole  Naval  Force  confided  but 
of  two  twenty  Gun  Ships,  the  biggeft  not 
above  two  hundred  Tuns,  and  a  French  Bri¬ 
gantine  they  had  taken,  with  fome  few  Row- 
Boats  ;  and  yet  with  thefe,  being  full  of  Men, 
do  they  iffue  out  from  Sallee  and  M amor  a , 
which  lye  on  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  near  the 
Streights  Mouth,  and  make  Prizes  of  great 
Numbers  of  Chriflian  Merchant-fhips,  carry¬ 
ing  their  miferable  Crews  into  Captivity.  Tho* 
they  are  at  Peace  with  Britain ,  they  make  no 
Scruple  of  feizing  and  carrying  their  Ships 
into  Sallee ,  if  they  find  a  Pafienger  on  board 
belonging  to  a  Nation  at  War  with  them  ; 
however,  they  are  ufually  fo  good  as  to  dif- 
mifs  the  Ships,  and  their  Crews,  after  they 
have  robb’d  them  of  fome  of  their  Merchan¬ 
dize.  The  Charge  of  thefe  Piratical  Cruifers 
is  borne  entirely  by  private  Adventurers ;  tho’ 
the  Emperor  has  a  tenth  of  all  the  Prizes  they 
make,  and  all  the  Captives  that  are  taken 
which  leads  me  to  enquire  into  the  Revenues 
of  this  Prince. 

Thefe  arife  either  from  the  Labour  of  the  Revenues 
Hufbandmen,  and  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  ;  °f  th.e 
or  by  Duties  upon  Goods  imported  and  ex-  mpire' 
ported  :  The  Emperor  has  a  tenth  of  all  Corn, 

Cattle,  Fruits  and  Produce  of  the  Soil,  as 
well  as  the  Captives  ;  and  a  tenth  of  all  the 
Prizes  that  are  taken.  The  Port  Charges  of 

Ships, 
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Morocco.  Ships,  that  trade  to  the  Dominions  of  the 

w — v  )  Emperor  of  Morocco ,  are  one  Barrel  of  Pow¬ 

der  for  Entrance,  twelve  Ounces  for  Loading 
and  Anchorage,  and  twelve  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Port  :  V effels,  trading  to  and  from  iSibr  al¬ 
ter,  pay  but  half  this  Duty  for  loading  and 
difcharging. 

Cuftoms.  The  Duties  on  Goods  exported  are,  on 
Wax,  per  hundred  weight,  twenty-live  Ounces  ; 
Tangoult,  fix  Ditto  ;  Old  Copper,  twelve  ; 
Red  Morocco  Skins  per  half  dozen,  one  j  Ditto 
other  Colours,  two  Blanquils  •,  Hides  tanned 
or  raw,  each  two  Ditto-,  Wool,  Dates,  Al¬ 
monds,  Gums,  Soap,  Great  Quintal,  three 
Ounces Tallow, ywfmall  Quintal,  fix  Ounces  j 
Mats,  per  Bale,  fix  ;  Goat-fkins  in  Hair,  per 
Bale,  fix  ^  Calves-fkins  drefs’d  or  raw,  one 
Blanquil  j  Sheep-fkins,  per  half  dozen,  two  : 
Elis  whole  Revenue  being  eftimated  at  five 
hundred  Quintals  of  Silver,  each  Quintal 
worth  three  hundred  and  thirty  Pounds  Ster¬ 


ling. 

The  Coins  of  this  Empire  are,  i.  A  Fluce, 
a  fmall  Copper  Coin,  twenty  whereof  make 
a  Blanquil  of  the  value  of  Two-pence  Ster¬ 
ling.  A  Blanquil  is  a  little  Silver  Coin,  which 
is  made  fcill  lefs  by  the  Jews  clipping  and  filing 
it.  The  Moors  therefore,  who  have  always 
Scales  in  their  Pockets,  never  fail  to  weigh 
them  ;  and,  when  they  are  found  to  be  much 
diminifldd  in  their  Weight,  they  are  re-coin’ d 
by  the  Jews,  who  are  Mailers  of  the  Mint, 
by  which  they  gain  a  confiderable  Profit  •,  as 
they  do  alio  by  exchanging  the  light  Pieces 
for  thofe  that  are  full  Weight.  Their  Gold 
Coin  is  a  Ducat,  refembling  the  Ducat  of 
Hungary,  worth  about  nine  Shilling  Sterling , 

and 
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ahd  they  ufually  give  three  of  them  for  a  Morocco. 
Moidore.  Merchants  Accompts  are  kept  in  — v — J 
Ounces,  an  imaginary  Coin,  ten  of  which 
make  a  Ducat  in  Merchants  Accompts  j  but, 
in  Payments  to  the  Government,  ’tis  faid, 
they  will  reckon  feventeen  Ounces  and  a  half 
for  a  Ducat. 

When  Gibr alter  was  befieg’d  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  Moors  and  Jews ,  at  Eetuan  and 
Tangier,  lower’d  the  Price  of  the  Moidores 
and  other  Gold  Coins  the  Englijh  paia  them 
for  Provilions,  and  raifed  their  own  Silver. 

They  alfo  frequently  put  light  Money  on  the 
Seamen,  and  then  got  Money  of  them  for  ex¬ 
changing  it  again  j  And,  tho’  they  will  give 
but  thirty-feven  Ounces  for  a  Moidore  upon 
the  Sea-Coaft,  when  Foreigners  come  to  traf- 
fick  with  them,  they  will  give  forty-five 
Ounces  for  a  Moidore  at  Mequinez  and  the 
inland  Towns.  Four  Blanquils,  or  two-pen¬ 
ny  Pieces,  when  full  Weight,  pafs  for  an 
Ounce  i  but  their  Blanquils,  being  fo  very 
thin,  clipp’d  and  crack’d,  make  Payments 
very  troublefome  •,  for  fcarce  any  other  Money 
pafles,  their  Gold  being  generally  hoarded  up. 

The  Animals  of  this  Part  of  Africa ,  whe-  Animals, 
ther  wild  or  tame,  are  much  the  fame  we  meet 
with  to  the  Southward,  except  the  Elk,  the 
Elephant,  and  Rhinoceros,  which  no  Tra¬ 
vellers  pretend  to  meet  with  in  the  Empire  of 
Morocco  •,  and,  as  they  want  thefe,  fo  they 
have  fome  others,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  South  of  Africa ,  particularly  Camels, 
Dromedaries,  and  that  fine  Breed  of  Horfes 
call’d  Barbs  ;  which,  for  their  Beauty  and 
Swiftnefs,  can  fcarce  be  parallel’d  in  the  World  : 

As  to  Buffaloes,  Cows,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats, 
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Morocco.  Deer  and  Hares,  they  have  great  Plenty  of 
^ -v--'  them  :  Their  Defarts  alfo  are  very  much  in- 
fefted  with  Lions,  Tygers,  Leopards  and  Ser¬ 
pents,  of  a  prodigious  Magnitude.  But,  as 
to  their  Dragons  and  flying  Serpents,  that 
Travellers  and  Voyage- Writers  of  the  lafh 
Age  talk’d  fo  much  of,  thefe  may  be  put  into 
the  Lift  of  their  Monfters,  that  never  had 
any  Exiftence  in  Nature.  They  have  alfo 
great  Numbers  of  Oft  riches,  Pheafants,  Par¬ 
tridges,  Turkeys,  and  other  Fowls  wild  and 
tame  *,  and  their  Seas  and  Rivers  abound  with 
Fifh.  As  for  domeftick  Animals,  they  keep 
the  greateft  Number  of  Dogs  of  any  People, 
which  make  fuch  a  barking  in  their  Towns 
all  Night,  that  there  is  no  refcing  for  them  : 
And  as  thefe  are  their  Favourites  ^  fo  Hogs 
are  the  Averfion  of  Moors ,  Arabs  and  Jews, 
being  prohibited  by  their  refpedtive  Laws  to 
eat  Swine’s  Flefh  :  Thefe  therefore  are  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Chriftians.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stis  laid,  the  Moors  and  Arabs  will  eat  the 
Flefh  of  Camels,  and  of  many  other  Animals 
which  we  refufe. 

Camels,  The  moft  ufeful  Creature  they  have,  is  the 
their  life-  Camel,  which  ferves  them  not  only  for  Meat 
iulnefs.  anc[  Drink,  but  will  carry  a  Burthen  of  a  thou- 
fand  Weight,  and  travel  eight  or  nine  Days 
without  Water,  and  with  very  little  Food:  Some 
few  Balls,  made  up  of  Barley  Pafte,  is  all 
they  give  them  on  a  Journey.  Thefe  Animals 
are  extremely  proper  for  their  fandy  Plains, 
feveral  of  which  are  many  Days  Journey  over, 
and  not  a  drop  of  W ater  to  be  met  with  5  in- 
fomuch,  that  they  are  forced  to  load  one  half 
of  the  Camels  with  Water,  for  the  iUfe  of 
the  Merchants  and  People  belonging  to  the 

Cara- 
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CaraVans  they  fend  into  the  Eaft  and  South  :  Morocco. 
But,  tho’  the  Camel  carries  his  Burthen  with  '  v  * 
Eafe  over  a  level  fandy  Plain,  he  is  very  ill 
made  for  going  up  Hill  or  down  ;  nor  does 
ftony  or  flippery  Way  fuit  with  his  foft  tender 
Feet.  A  Mile  in  fuch  a  Road  wearies  him 
more  than  ten  upon  the  dry  Sand  and  fome- 
times  after  Rain,  when  the  Ways  are  flippery, 
their  Caravans  are  forced  to  lye  ft  ill  till 
they  are  dried  again,  left  their  Camels  fhould 
flip  down  and  lame  themfelves  :  Nor  are  their  Horfes, 
Horfes  to  be  admir’d  only  for  their  Beauty 
and  Speed,  but  their  Ufe  in  the  Wars-,  being 
extremely  ready  to  obey  their  Riders  upon 
the  leaft  Sign  in  charging,  wheeling  or  retiring 
fo  that  the  Trooper  has  his  Hands  very  much 
at  Liberty,  and  can  make  the  belt  Ufe  of 
his  Arms.  The  Roman  Hiftorians  relate,  that 
.the  Numidians  and  Mauritanians ,  who  pof- 
fefs’d  the  Coaft  of  Barbary  formerly,  made 
no  Ufe  of  Bridles,  even  in  an  Engagement  *, 
but  that  their  Cavalry  were  manag’d  altogether 
by  Signs,  or  the  Voice  of  their  Mafters  :  But 
I  don’t  find  they  ever  put  their  Horfes  to 
drawing,  or  carrying  Burthens.  In  their  Eluf- 
bandry  they  plow  with  Oxen,  and  the  Camels 
and  Mules  are  the  Beafts  of  Burthen  ;  and 
they  have  Mules  to  draw  their  Carriages :  The 
Arabs  alfo  live  pretty  much  upon  the  Milk 
of  their  Camels,  as  well  as  that  of  Cows  and 
Goats. 

As  to  the  Produce  of  the  Soil,  they  have  Produce  of 
or  might  have  vaft  Quantities  of  Corn,  Wine  tlie  So1  • 
and  Oil :  No  Country  affords  better  Wheat, 

Barley  or  Rice  both  the  French  and  Spani¬ 
ards  fetch  thefe  from  the  Barbary  Coaft  when 
they  have  a  Scarcity  at  Home  ;  And  our  Gar- 

Qm  2  rifons 
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rifons  of  Gibr alter  and  Port- Mahon  have  been 
fupplied  with  Provifions  from  the  African 
Coaft,  tho  I  think  the  Natives  of  Fez  and 
Morocco  make  fome  fcruple  of  fending  Com 
out  of  their  Country,  it  being  prohibited  by 
their  Law ;  but  the  Turkijh  Ports  to  the  Ead- 
ward  are  not  fo  fqueamifh,  it  being  one  of  the 
bed  Articles  in  their  Trade.  The  Plains  of 
Fez  and  Morocco  are  well  planted  with  the 
fined  Olives,  that  yield  delicious  Oil  ;  and 
there  are  no  better  Grapes  for  making  Wine 
in  the  World,  as  the  Jews  at  Tetuan  experi¬ 
ence  ;  tho’  the  Cultivation  of  Vines  is  not  en¬ 
courag'd,  Wine  being  prohibited  them  :  How¬ 
ever  lbme  of  their  great  Men,  who  do  not 
dand  in  awe  of  their  Prieds,  will  drink  Wine 
when  they  can  get  it,  and  that  pretty  openly. 
The  Jews  alfo  didil  Spirits  in  Barbary ,  for 
which  they  meet  with  a  quick  Market,  even 
among  the  Mahometans ,  who  do  not,  poflibly, 
look  upon  this  as  Wine.  However,  I  find 
Sobriety  to  be  dill  a  very  advantageous  Cha¬ 
racter  among  the  Turks:  The  lefs  a  Man 
drinks,  the  more  he  is  edeem’d  ^  and  therefore 
mod  of  them  chufe  to  confine  themfelves  to 
Sherbet,  Coffee  and  final!  Liquors  j  and,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  intoxicate  themfelves,  do 
it  with  Opium.  But  to  return  to  the  Produce 
of  the  Soil:  Befides  the  Fruits  already  men¬ 
tion’d,  they  have  Dates,  Figs,  Raifins,  .  Al¬ 
monds,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Ci¬ 
trons,  Lemons,  Oranges,  Pomegranates, 
with  plenty  of  Roots  and  Herbs,  in  their 
Kitchen  Gardens  ■,  and  their  Plains  produce 
excellent  Hemp  and  Flax :  As  to  Fored  Trees, 
J  find  they  have  but  few  and  fcarce  any  good 
Timber  ^  poflibly  their  Soil  is  not  proper  for 

Timber, 
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Timber,  or  they  take  no  care  to  preferve  it,  Morocco, 
having  very  little  Ufe  for  any :  Here  are  fome  «-* 
Mines  of  very  fine  Copper,  but  it  is  not  very 
plentiful ;  and,  as  for  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines  mention’d  by  fome  Writers,  I  cannot 
learn  that  any  luch  have  ever  been  open’d  in 
this  Country. 

They  have  no  Shipping  to  carry  on  a  fo¬ 
reign  Trade  by  Sea:  But  the  Europeans  bring 
them  whatever  they  want  from  Abroad  ;  as 
Linnen  and  Woollen  Cloth,  Stuffs,  Iron 
wrought  and  unwrought.  Arms,  Gunpowder, 

Lead,  and  the  like  •,  for  which  they  take  in 
return,  Copper,  Wax,  Hides,  Morocco  Lea¬ 
ther,  Wool  (which  is  very  fine)  Gums,  Soap, 

Dates,  Almonds  and  other  Fruits. 

Their  Trade  by  Land,  is  either  with  Ara -  Trade  by 
bia  or  Negro  eland :  To  Mecca  they  fend  Ca-  Land, 
ravans,  confiffing  of  feveral  thoufand  Camels, 

Horfes  and  Mules,  twice  every  Year,  partly 
for  Traffick,  and  partly  upon  a  religious  Ac¬ 
count  j  great  Numbers  of  Pilgrims  taking 
that  Opportunity  of  paying  their  Devotions 
to  their  great  Prophet.  The  Goods  they  carry 
to  the  Eaft,  are  Woollen  Manufactures  very 
fine,  Morocco  Skins,  Indigo,  Cochineal  and 
OJlrich  Feathers :  And  they  bring  back  from 
thence,  Silks,  Muflins  and  Drugs.  By  their 
Caravans  to  Negroeland ,  they  fend  Salt,  Silk  Caravans, 
and  Woollen  Manufactures  j  and  bring  back 
Gold  and  Ivory  in  return,  but  chiefly  Ne¬ 
groes  \  for  from  hence  it  is,  that  their  Emperor 
chiefly  recruits  his  Black  Cavalry,  tho’  there 
are  alfo  great  Numbers  born  in  the  Country, 
for  they  bring  thofe  of  both  Sexes  very  young 
from  Negroeland  *,  the  Females  for  Breeders, 
and  the  Males  for  Soldiers  as  they  grow  up : 

They 
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Morocco.  They  firft  carry  a  Mufket  and  ferve  on  Foot, 
‘^r—1  and  after  fome  Time  are  preferr’d  to  be  Cava¬ 
liers.  And  as  thefe  have  no  other  Hopes  or 
Dependance  but  the  Favour  of  the  Emperor, 
they  prove  much  the  mod:  dutiful  and  obfe- 
quious  of  all  his  Subjects  i  and  indeed  fup- 
port  the  Prince  in  his  Tyranny  over  the  reft, 
who  would  not  probably  have  borne  the  barba¬ 
rous  Cruelties  of  the  two  laft  Reigns,  if  they 
had  not  been  govern’d  with  a  Rod  of  Iron  in 
the  Hands  of  thefe  Negroes  ;  who,  like  other 
foreign  Mercenaries,  never  enquire  into  the 
Reafonablenefs  of  their  Prince’s  Commands,  but 
execute  his  moft  inhuman  Decrees  without  re- 
morfe.  But  to  return  to  their  Caravans :  T  hey 
always  go  ftrong  enough  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  Defarts|  in  A- 
frica  or  Afia ;  tho’,  notwithftanding  all  their 
Vigilance,  fome  of  the  Straglers  and  Baggage 
often  fall  into  their  Hands:  They  are  alfo 
forc’d  to  load  one  half  of  their  Camels  with 
Water,  to  prevent  perifhing  with  Drought  and 
Third  over  thefe  extenfive  Defarts  j  and  there 
is  ftill  a  more  dangerous  Enemy,  and  that  is, 
the  Sand  itfelf:  When  the  Winds  rife,  the 
Caravan  is  perfectly  blinded  with  the  Duft, 
and  there  have  been  Inftances,  both  in  Africa. 
and  Afia ,  where  whole  Caravans,  and  even 
Armies  have  been  buried  alive  in  the  Sands. 
There  is  no  doubt  alfo,  but  both  Men  and 
Cattel  are  fometimes  furpriz’d  by  wild  Beads, 
as  well  as  Robbers  in  thofe  vaft  Defarts.  But 
what  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention,  tho’  I 
have  frequently  differ’d  by  them  myfelf,  are 
the  hot  Winds:  Thefe,  blowing  over  a  long 
T raff  of  burning  Sand,  are  equal  almoft  to  the 
Jieat  of  an  Oven,  and  have  deftroy’d  abun¬ 
dance 
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dance  of  Merchants  and  Pilgrims:  In  ffiort,  Morocco, 
if  it  was  not  for  Devotion,  or  in  Expectation  l'*r— ^ 

of  very  great  Gains,  no  Man  would  under¬ 
take  a  Journey  in  thefe  Defarts  :  So  great  are 
the  Hazards  and  Fatigues  they  muft  of  neceffi- 
ty  undergo,  and  many  of  them  frequently  die 
in  the  Voyage.  However,  as  thofe  that  go  to 
Mecca,  allure  themfelves  of  Paradife  if  they 
die,  and  have  uncommon  Honours  paid  them 
at  Home  if  they  furvive,  People  croud  to 
be  taken  in  to  the  Eaftern  Caravans:  And 
the  Gold  that  is  found  in  the  South,  makes 
them  no  lefs  eager  of  undertaking  that  Jour¬ 
ney. 

As  to  the  Religion  of  this  Country :  Ha-  Religion, 
ving  given  a  very  full  Account  of  the  Maho¬ 
metan  Superftition,  in  treating  of  Perftay  Ara¬ 
bia  and  Turkey ,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Vo¬ 
lumes  of  Modern  Hiftory  I  fhall  take  but  a 
ffiort  View  of  it  here.  They  are  of  a  different 
SeCt  from  the  Mahometans  of  Turkey  and  Al¬ 
giers ,  and  have  alfo  a  Mufti  or  High-prielt 
of  their  own,  who  refides  at  Mequtnez :  And 
under  him  are  Priefts  and  Ecclefiafticks  in 
every  City  and  Town,  who  determine  Civil 
as  well  as  Ecclefiaftical  Caufes,  and  officiate 
in  [their  Mofques.  But,  befides  thefe,  they 
have  their  Saints  or  Marabouts,  that  live  re¬ 
tir’d  in  the  Mountains  and  unfrequented  Places, 
for  whom  they  have  fuch  a  Veneration,  that, 
if  a  Criminal  can  efcape  to  their  Abodes,  the 
Officers  of  Juft  ice  dare  not  feize  him,  and  the 
Saint  frequently  procures  the  Offender’s  Par¬ 
don:  Thefe  have  a  very  great  Influence  on 
all  Degrees  of  Men  ;  and  fome  of  them,  I  per- 
cieve,  are  Temporal  as  well  as  Spiritual  Lords, 
having  whole  Towns  and  Countries  that  are 

dreir 
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Morocco,  their  Vaffals  j  indulging  themfelves  in  a  rea- 

* — v— — '  fonable  Number  of  Wives  and  Concubines* 
and  all  the  Pleafures  that  the  World  affords. 
But  then  there  are  others  that  live  the  Life  of 
Hermits,  and  ufe  great  Aufterities,  going  a- 
bout  in  Rags  and  a  neglefted  Drefs^  who 
are  however  no  lefs  reverenc’d  and  ador’d  than 
the  others.  The  People  proftrate  themfelves 
before  thefe  Marabouts,  efteeming  it  a  great 
Favour  to  kifs  their  Feet,  or  but  the  Hem  of 
their  Garments  *,  tho’  Captain  Blaithwait , 
who  attended  the  Rnglijh  Ambaflador  to  the 
Court  of  Morocco ,  in  the  Year  1727,  fays,  he 
could  obferve  nothing  extraordinary  in  thefe 
Marabouts,  but  an  affected  Gravity  and  Refer- 
vednefs  with  fome  uncommon  Agitations,  dif- 
torting  their  Countenances,  and  rolling  their 
Eyes,  that  People  might  imagine  they  were 
infpir’d  •,  which  feems  to  be  pretty  near  the 
Char  after  we  have  of  the  firft  Quakers,  and 
their  Succeffors  in  Hypocrify  the  French  Pro¬ 
phets  :  Elowever,  the  People  adore  them, 
and  never  prefume  to  fufpeft  the  pious  Frijiud  ; 
which  is  the  better  to  be  borne,  fince  thefe  pre¬ 
tended  Saints  make  ufe  of  their  Influence  to 
do  good  Offices,  and  not  to  oppofe  their  weak 
Brethren  or  to  fleece  them  of  their  Money : 
And  it  is  much  eafier  for  a  Proteftant  to  live 
under  the  Government  of  Morocco ,  in  one 
refpeft,  than  in  any  Popifh  Kingdom  or  State  ^ 
and  that  is,  that  they  compel  no  Man  to  be 
of  their  Religion,  but  allow  every  one  the 
free  and  open  Exercife  of  divine  Service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpective  forms  of  Wor- 
fhip :  Nay,  they  fufier  their  very  Slaves  to 
have  their  Priefts  and  their  ChappeMn  the 
Capital  City  of  the  Empire  $  whereas  it  is  re¬ 
ported 
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ported,  that  the  Spaniards ,  and  fome  other  Algiers. 

Roman  Catholick  Kingdoms  and  States,  where  - - 

the  Inquifition  is  eftabiifh’d,  have  been  very 
fevere  upon  fuch  Moors  as  have  happen’d  to 
fall  into  their  Power,  in  order  to  force  them 
to  turn  Chriftians  :  Nor  is  it  poffible  for  the 
People  of  Barbary  to  forget  how  their  An- 
ceftors  were  ufed  in  Spain ,  and  how  many 
hundred  thoufand  of  them  were  depriv’d  of 
all  they  had  in  the  World,  and  tranfported  to 
Africa,  on  account  of  Religion,  or  rather 
through  the  Avarice  of  the  Spaniards  to  pof- 
fefs  their  Eftates.  I  fay,  confiderir.g  all  thefe 
Things,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  Modera¬ 
tion  of  thofe  Mahometans,  in  buffering  the 
Spaniards ,  and  other  Chriftians  that  fall  into 
their  Hands,  to  profefs  the  Chriftian  Religion 
in  that  Country,  when  nothing  lefs  than  a  total 
Extirpation  of  Mahometans  would  fatisfy  the 
Catholicks  of  Spain  *,  and,  as  fome  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  the  Cruelties  of  the  Turks  on  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Coafl,  which  are  fo  much  complain’d  of, 
are  not  more  to  be  dreaded  than  thofe  of  the 
Inquifition  :  Nor  are  there  near  fo  many  Inftan- 
ces  of  the  former,  as  of  the  latter. 

As  the  Religion  of  this  Empire  is  the  fame  Marriages 
with  that  of  other  Mahometan  Countries,  fo 
are  their  Marriages  celebrated  in  the  fume 
manner.  The  Parties  and  their  Friends  ha¬ 
ving  agreed  upon  Terms,  they  come  before 
the  Cadi,  or  Civil  Magiftrate,  who  records 
the  Contract ;  after  which,  an  Entertainment 
is  made,  and  the  Bride  carried  home  in  great 
State  to  her  Hufband’s  Houfe,  which  is  the 
whole  of  the  Ceremony  :  And  we  may  be  fare 
it  is  no  part  of  the  Contract,  That  the  Man 
jhall  keep  no  other  IVoman ,  as  with  us  •,  becaufr 
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Ag  ers.  he  is  allowed  four  Wives,  and  as  many  Con- 
— v — cubines  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  the  greater  the 
Hufband’s  Quality  is,  the  greater  Number  of 
Women  he  keeps  •,  more  for  Oftentation,  and 
the  State  of  the  Matter,  than  for  any  thing 
elfe.  But  whether  it  be  part  of  the  Contract:, 
that  the  Man  fhall  let  every  Wife  take  her 
Turn  in  his  Bed,  or  whether  the  Law  requires 
this  of  him,  I  can’t  tell  ;  but  it  is  held  a 
great  piece  of  Injufticc  to  defraud  any  ol  his 
Wives  of  their  due  :  However,  I  find  they 
make  no  great  Scruple  of  keeping  Boys,  as 
well  as  Concubines,  and  often  deal  unnaturally 
by  their  Wives  :  But  the  latter  is  held  to  be 
a  fufficient  Ground  for  a  Divorce  •,  and,  ’tis 
laid,  a  Divorce  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  on 
either  fide  :  Only,  if  the  Fault  be  in  the  Man, 
the  Wile  is  fuffer’d  to  go  off  with  her  Cloaths 
and  Jewels  >  and,  if  the  Woman  goes  affray, 
ffie  is  turned  out  naked,  and  indeed  feldom 
efcapes  with  her  Life  ;  for  Death  is  the  Puniffi- 
ment  of  Adultery,  if  the  Man  will  be  fatis- 
fied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  Rigour  of  the 
Law  •,  while  Sodomy  with  Boys  is  fcarce 
deem’d  a  Crime  amongff  them. 

Funeral?.  Their  Funerals  alfo  are  folemniz’d  here,  as 
in  other  Mahometan  Countries :  Women  are 
hir’d  to  lament  and  howl  over  the  Corpfe,  who 
tear  off  their  Hair,  and  cut  themfelves  till  the 
Blood  loilows.  After  fome  time,  the  Corpfe 
is  carried  to  the  Burying-place,  with  the  Head 
firff,  in  the  ufual  Drefs,  the  Priefts  finging  as 
they  go,  Lallla  illalah  Mahomet  rejjbul  Allah , 
God  is  a  great  God  and  Mahomet  his  Prophet  ; 
and,  having  let  the  Corpfe  upright  in  the  Tomb, 
with  the  Face  towards  Mecca ,  they  leave  it 
in  that  pollute. 
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As  to  their  Burying-places :  Every  Perfon,  Algiers, 
according  to  his  Quality,  purchafes  a  Piece  ot  w  ' 
Ground,  a  little  out  of  Town  near  the  High- 
way-fide,  which  they  enclofe  with  a  Wall, 
and  make  a  kind  of  Flower-Garden  of  it, 
ere&ing  a  Dome,  or  a  Spire,  fometimes  over 
the  Graves  of  their  deceas’d  Friends  and 
thofe,  who  can  do  no  more,  place  a  Stone  at 
the  Head,  and  another  at  the  Feet,  as  in  our 
Church -yards ;  but  they  never  bury  in  their 
Mofques,  or  within  the  Walls  of  a  Town. 

The  Women  pioufly  vifit  the  Tombs  of  their 
Hufbands,  or  other  Relations,  every  Friday 
(their  Sabbath)  carrying  thither  Meat  and 
Fruits,  which  the  Poor  eat  when,  they  are  gone  : 

And  here,  or  at  home,  the  Women  perform 
their  Devotions  on  that  Day,  for  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  fuffer’d  to  enter  into  a  Mofque  *,  nor  are 
they  vifited  by  their  Priefts.  Pofllbly.  the  Men 
don’t  trouble  themfelves  much  what  Religion 
they  are  of,  or  whether  they  have  any  ;  for 
they  exped  a  Seraglio  of  Virgins  in  Paradife, 
form’d  on  purpofe  for  them,  whofe  Charms 
will  never  decay,  or  fatiate  the  Appetite. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  P  ref  hit  State  of  Algiers. 

Containing  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Algiers. 


The  Situ¬ 
ation  and 
Extent  of 
the  King¬ 
dom  of 
Algiers . 


Rivers. 


H  E  Kingdom  of  Algiers  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  North  ;  by  Tunis, 
on  the  Eaft ;  by  the  Mountains 
of  Atlas,  which  feparate  it  from 
Biledulgerid,  on  the  South  •,  and 
by  the  River  Zea,  or  Malvia ,  which  divides 
it  from  the  Kingdom  of  Fez ,  on  the  Weft  ; 
extending  along  the  Coaft  of  the  Mediterranean 
about  fix  hundred  Miles  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
the  Breadth  various,  and  very  uncertain  •,  tho} 
our  beft  Geographers  place  it  between  the  30th 
and  37th  Degrees  of  North  Latitude. 

The  principal  Rivers,  which  rife  in  Mount 
Atlas ,  and  run  Northward  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean ,  are,  1.  The  River  Arefgola,  or  Har- 
tcgol ,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  about 
ieven  Leagues  to  the  Weftwardof  Oran.  2. 
Affafran ,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Sea, 
five  Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of  Algiers.  3. 
Chilef,  which  falls  into  the  Sea,  near  Mofta- 
gan.  4.  Sofaya ,  which  runs  into  the  Sea,  to 
the  Eaft  ward  of  the  City  of  Algiers.  5.  Sef 
Comar ,  which  runs  by  Conjlantina ,  into  the 
Mediterranean.  6.  Zinganor ,  or  Major,  which 
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falls  into  the  Sea,  near  Bugia  ;  and,  7.  Mira,  Algiers 
which  difcharges  itfell  into  the  Mediterranean ,  ' 
near  Arzea  :  None  of  thefe  have  a  very  long 
Courfe  rifing,  but  in  the  Mountains  of  Atlasy 
or  other  Hills  in  this  Kingdom  ;  nor  do  I 
find  that  any  of  them  are  navigable,  at  leaft 
that  there  is  any  Navigation  upon  them  ;  tho’ 
there  are  fome  of  them  large  enough,  and 
would  probably  be  made  navigable,  if  any 
other  People  but  the  Turks  were  poflefs’d  of 
them  ;  and  indeed  they  appear  fo  very  indo¬ 
lent  here,  that  they  have  not  one  Bridge  or 
Ferry  over  any  River  in  the  Country,  but  go 
about  frequently  fome  Miles  to  find  a  Ford  j 
and,  if  there  happens  to  fall  heavy  Rains, 
Travellers  are  forced  to  wait,  till  the  Waters 
are  down  again,  before  they  can  pafs  them. 

This  Kingdom  is  ufually  divided  into  five  proy 
Provinces,  viz.  1.  Tremefen ,  or  Telenfin  2. 

Tenez  ;  3.  Algiers  5  4.  Bugia  and,  5.  Con- 
fantina. 

The  Province  of  Tremefen  is  bounded  by  Tremefen, 
the  Mediterranean ,  on  the  North  ,  by  Tenez , 
on  the  Eaft  ^  by  B'tledulgeridy  on  the  South  ^ 
and  by  the  Kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  Weft  : 

The  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  Tremefen ,  Mar-  Towns. 
falquivir ,  or  Almarfz  and  Oran. 

1.  Tremefen  is  fituated  in  34  Degrees  North 
Latitude,  under  the  fame  Meridian  that  Lon¬ 
don  lies,  and  is  about  fixty  Miles  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  formerly  the 
Capital  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  fame  Name  7 
but  has  been  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Turks 
of  Algiers  thefe  hundred  Years  and  more  : 
Hiftorians  deferibe  it  to  have  been  a  moft 
magnificent  City,  large,  rich  and  populous, 
while  it  was  in  its  Glory,  and  govern’d  by  its 
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Algiers,  native  Princes.  But  there  feems  to  be  fcarce 
any  thing  in  it  remarkable  at  prefent. 

Marfal- -  2.  Marfalquivir ,  or  Almarfa ,  lies  on  a 

tuivir.  Bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  three  or  four 
Miles  South-weft  of  Oran,  and  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  fafeft  Roads  on  this  Coaft.  It  was 
poffefs’d  by  the  Spaniards ,  till  the  Algerines 
took  Oran  from  them  •,  but  furrender’d  to  the 
Spaniards  again,  immediately  after  their  re¬ 
taking  Oran ,  in  the  Year  1732. 

Oran.  Oran  is  fituated  on  another  Bay  of  the  Me¬ 

diterranean  Sea,  Latitude  36  Degrees,  Eaft: 
Longitude  one,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Miles  Weft:  of  Algiers.  It  lies  partly  in  a  Plain, 
and  partly  upon  the  Afcent  of  a  Hill,  and  is 
about  a  Mile  and  a  half  in  Circumference,  as 
well  fortified  as  the  Ground  about  it  will  per¬ 
mit  >  but,  it  being  commanded  by  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  Hills,  if  there  be  not  a  Garrifon 
of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  Men  to  defend  the 
Avenues,  diftant  Caftles,  and  Redoubts,  as 
well  as  the  Town  itfelf,  it  cannot  fuftain  a  Ions: 
Siege. 

The  SpaniJJo  Coafts  and  Merchant-fhips  buf¬ 
fering  much  from  the  Corfairs  or  Rovers  of 
this  Town,  Ferdinand ,  King  of  Spain ,  fent 
over  an  Army,  under  the  Command  of  his 
Prime  Minifter,  Cardinal  Ximenes ,  in  the 
Year  1509,  tobefiege  it  *  who,  having  a  Cor- 
refpondence  with  fome  of  the  Inhabitants, 
when  the  Moors  fillied  out  with  the  beft  part 
of  the  Garrifon  againft  the  Chriftian  Army, 
their  Friends  in  the  Town  fhut  the  Gates  a- 
gainft  them,  and  the  Cardinal  obtain’d  an  eafy 
Conqueft,  killing  above  four  thoufand  Moors , 
and  delivering  at  the  fame  time  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  Chriftian  Slaves  out  of  Captivity  :  The 
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Turks  of  Algiers  made  feveral  Attempts  to  re¬ 
cover  this  Town  from  time  to  time  for  near 
two  hundred  Years  •,  but  were  always  repuls’d 
till  the  Year  1708,  when  they  made  them- 
l'elves  Mafters  of  it,  by  the  Treachery  or  Cow¬ 
ardice  of  the  Governor,  as  the  Spaniards  give 
out,  and  remained  in  PofTeflion  of  Oran  till 
the  Year  1732.  But  King  Philip ,  having  at 
this  time  no  other  Enemy  to  contend  with,  and 
a  fine  Army  of  veteran  Troops  that  had  no 
other  Employment,  embark’d  a  good  Body 
of  them  at  Alicant ,  about  the  middle  of  June 
1732,  under  the  Command  of  the  Conde  de 
Montemar ,  who  landed  near  Oran ,  on  the 
29th  of  the  fame  Month,  with  very  little  Op- 
pofition  •,  and,  having  afterwards  gained  the 
Height  of  the  Mountains  above  Oran ,  the 
Garrifon  abandon’d  the  Place,  without  waiting 
to  be  befieg’d  in  Form  :  Of  which  Tranfadfion 


we  receiv’d  repeated  Advice  in  our  common 
News-papers  •,  but  the  Account  the  Turks  give 
of  this  Enterprize  affords  fome  further  Parti¬ 
culars. 

They  fay,  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  belie-  ®ran  ta' 
ving  that  this  Armament  of  the  Spaniards  was 
intended  againff  his  Capital,  did  not  fend  fuch  An.  1-32’. 
Reinforcements  to  Oran  as  he  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  expedfed  they  would  have  at¬ 
tempted  that  City  :  However,  the  Bey  or  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Oran  had  affembled  an  Army  of  twenty 
thoufand  Men,  for  the  Defence  of  the  Place, 
moft  of  them  Horfe  •,  with  which  he  did  en¬ 
deavour  to  hinder  the  Delcent  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
but  his  Troops  were  diforder’d  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  Fire  of  the  Cannon  of  the  Enemy  from 
their  Men  of  War  and  Gullies.  Fie  attack'd 
them  alfo  after  they  were  landed  \  but,  the 
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Algiers.  Ground  being  unfit;  for  Cavalry,  and  his  Horfe 
— ■ '  ftill  galled  by  the  Spanijh  Artillery,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  ;  and  thereupon  determined 
to  wait  for  a  Reinforcement  of  four  thoufand 
‘ Turks ,  and  fix  thoufand  Moors ,  which  he  daily 
expeded  from  Algiers,  before  he  engaged  the 
Chriftians  again :  And,  in  the  mean  time,  for 
tear  of  the  world,  removed  all  his  Effedts,  his 
Treafure,  and  his  Women,  out  of  Oran  to  a 
Place  of  Security  :  Whereupon  the  Garriion 
and  Inhabitants  were  in  the  greateft  Confterna- 
tion  ;  imagining  they  fhould  be  foon  aban¬ 
don’d  by  the  Governor,  and  facrificed  to  the 
Chriftians  ;  and  thereupon  pack’d  up  all  that 
they  had,  after  the  Bafiaw’s  Example,  and 
kindly  quitted  the  Town  to  the  Chriftians 
without  a  Blow  •,  leaving  in  it  an  hundred  and 
forty-fix  Pieces  of  Cannon,  befides  Mortars, 
and  at  leaft  fifty  Ship-loads  of  Provifions, 
which  contributed  very  much  towards  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  the  Conqueft  ;  for  the  Sea  was  lo 
tempeftuous  they  could  receive  nothing  from 
their  Fleet  for  feveral  Days. 

However,  the  Bafiaw  attack’d  the  Spanijh 
Army  as  they  were  marching  into  the  Place  ; 
and,  tho’  he  found  it  impoffible  then  to  fave 
the  Town,  fo  obftinate  was  the  Engagement, 
that  the  Spaniards  loft  near  five  thoufand  Men  } 
and  were  afterwards  fo  harrafs’d  by  the  Turks, 
before  they  could  put  the  Place  in  a  Pofture  of 
Defence,  that  great  part  of  their  Army  was  cut 
off,  and  amongft  them  their  new  Governor 
province  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz ,  and  feveral  of 
of  Tenez.  their  beft  Generals.  But  to  proceed  : 

The  next  Province  to  the  Eaftward  of  Tre- 
inej'en  is  that  of  Tene z,  bounded  on  the  North  ; 
by  the  Mediterranean ,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Pro¬ 
vince 
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Vince  of  Algiers  Proper  •,  on  the  South,  by  the  Algiers. 
Mountains  of  Atlas  •,  and  on  the  Weft,  by  Pre- 
mefcn  ■,  extending  about  an  hundred  Miles  from 
Weft  to  Eaft,  along  the  Coaft  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  5  but  the  Breaddi  from  North  to  South 
is  very  uncertain  :  The  chief  Towns  are  Mujlci-  Towns. 
gan,  Penez,  and  Sercelli. 

Muftagan  is  fituated  at  the  Mouth  of  a  River  Muftagan. 
that  falls  into  the  Mediterranean ,  in  the  mid  ¬ 
way  between  Oran  and  Penez  *,  of  which  I 
meet  with  no  particular  Defcription. 

P'eneZy  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  ft-  T£nc~- 
tuated  alfo  on  the  Sea-Coaft,  in  thirty-fix  De¬ 
grees  odd  Minutes  North  Latitude,  about  an 
hundred  Miles  to  the  Eaftward  of  Oran'-,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Julia  Ccefarea  of  the  An¬ 
cients. 

Sercelli ,  or  Serfela ,  (lands  near  the  Sea,  La-  Serfela. 
titude  thirty-feven  Degrees,  between  Penez  and 
Algiers  •,  anciently  a  large  populous  City,  but 
not  very  conftderable  at  prefent. 

The  Province  of  Algiers  Proper  is  bounded  Algiers 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  North,  by  the  Proper . 
Province  of  Bugia  on  the  Eaft,  by  Biledulgerid 
on  the  South,  and  by  Penez  on  the  Weft  ;  ex¬ 
tending,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  along  the  Coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean ,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
Miles,  and  about  four  hundred  Miles  from 
the  fame  Sea  to  the  Southward  :  The  chief  Towns} 
Towns  whereof  are  Algiers  the  Capital,  and 
MetafiiZy  or  Pemendfajl. 

The  Town  of  Algiers  is  fituated  in  Latitude  Abler  s- 
37,  Weft  Longitude  three  and  a  half,  on  a  Bay 
Of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  little  to  the  Eaft¬ 
ward  of  the  River  Safraii :  It  is  built  on  the 
Side  of  a  Mountain  ;  the  Houfes  flat-roof’d, 
ferrafs’d,  and  white-wafb’d  ;  and,  rifing  gra- 
Vol;  XXVII.  S  f  dually 
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Algiers,  dually  from  the  Sea-fhore  up  the  Hill,  forms  a 
kind  of  Amphitheatre,  and  appears  very  beau¬ 
tifully  on  the  approaching  it  by  Sea  •,  but  this, 
like  mod  other  FurkiJJj  Towns,  looks  better  at 
a  diftance  than  when  we  are  in  it :  The  Mofques, 
the  Domes,  the  Spires,  the  Cattles,  and  Palace 
Handing  in  full  View,  give  us  a  great  Idea  of 
the  Place  ;  but,  as  the  Streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  and  the  private  Houfes  but  mean,  our 
Expectations  are  not  anfwer’cV  when  we  come 
to  examine  it  clofely :  However,  there  is  this 
Convenience,  that  the  Inhabitants  can  vifit  each 
other  from  the  Tops  of  the  Houfes  almott  all 
over  the  Town,  without  going  into  the  Streets. 
The  Walls  are  about  a  League  in  Circumfe¬ 
rence,  defended  by  fome  Baftions  and  fquare 
Towers  between  them  :  The  Port  is  fecured  by 
a  Pier  or  Mole,  in  Length  about  five  hundred 
Paces,  extended  from  the  Continent  to  a  fmall 
rocky  ifland,  where  hands  a  Cattle  call’d  the 
Lantern ,  with  three  Tier  of  Brafs  Cannon, 
befides  other  Fortifications,  lately  ereCled  for 
its  Defence,  fince  the  French  Bombardment  : 
The  Town  has  five  Gates;  and  in  it  are  ten 
great  Mofques,  or  Mahometan  Temples  ;  fifty 
letter  Mofques,  three  Colleges,  and  abundance 
of  Schools,  where  the  Children  are  brought 
up  with  the  utmott  Prejudice  to  Chrittianity. 
It  is  computed,  there  are  about  an  hundred 
thoufand  Souls  in  the  Town. 

On  the  Side  of  the  Bay,  oppofite  to  the 
Mole,  is  a  Fort  defended  by  about  twenty  great 
Guns,  call’d  Fort  Metafuz ,  from  the  Cape  near 
which  it  is  fituated  ;  built  to  command  that 
part  of  the  Bay  where  the  French  Gallies  lay 
when  they  bombarded  it :  There  are  alfo  two 
other  Forts  on  that  Side,  where  the  Englijh  lay 

when 
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when  they  bombarded  the  Town,  well  fur-  Algiers, 
nifh’d  with  Cannon  :  So  that  Algiers  is  much  ' — 
better  prepared  to  defend  itfelf  againft  a  Bom¬ 
bardment,  than  it  was  formerly. 

On  the  Land  Side  there  is  a  Fortrefs  at  the 
very  Top  of  the  Hill,  above  the  Town,  called 
Al  Cafabba  and  without  Bebakveyd-  Gate  are 
three  other  Forts  *,  and  a  little  farther  a  fourth, 
called  the  Emperor*  s-Cajlley  being  fituated  up¬ 
on  the  Hill,  where  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
fifth  had  his  Head-Quarters  when  he  befieged 
Algiers:  But  the  greateft  Strength  is  the  Num¬ 
bers  and  Refolution  of  the  Natives,  brought 
up  and  enur’d  to  daring  and  hazardous  Enter- 
prizes  •,  being  in  a  manner  in  perpetual  War 
with  all  Mankind. 

The  Houfes  are  very  clofe  throng’d  toge-’ 
ther  in  the  Town,  no  Gardens  or  vacant  Spaces, 
and  many  Families  in  one  Houle  •,  but  their 
Gardens  extend  a  great  way  beyond  the  Walls, 
both  on  the  Hills  and  in  the  Valleys,  affording 
a  molt  agreeable  Profpedt ;  the  Soil  extremely 
fruitful,  and  well  planted,  by  the  Labour  of  the 
Chriftian  Slaves,  who  have  the  Cultivation  and 
Management  of  them  for  their  high  and  migh¬ 
ty  Lords  the  Janizaries  and  Burghers  of  Algiers. 

The  Town  of  Metafuz  lies  upon  the  Sea,  Metafuz, 
about  four  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  Algiers , 
and  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  that  I  can 
meet  with  j  but  being  the  Place  where  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  embark’d,  when  he  was 
forced  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Algiers ,  and  the 
giving  Name  to  a  certain  Cape  or  Promon¬ 
tory  on  that  Coaft. 

The  next  Province  to  the  Eaftward  of  Al-  Province 
giers  is  Bogia ,  extending  from  Weft  to  Eaft  ot  Bogia. 
about  thirty  Miles  along  the  Mediterranean , 
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Algiers,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  to  the  Southward 
or"  that  Sea  ■,  the  chief  Towns  whereof  are, 
AC"“a*  Gigeri ,  or  Gergel  and  Bugia. 

Gigeri.  Gigeri  is  htuated  14  or  15  Leagues  North- 
eaft  of  Algiers,  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
remarkable  for  little  but  an  old  Caftle,  that 
frauds  upon  a  Mountain  of  very  difficult  Ac- 
cefs.  Here  the  French  were  fortifying  them- 
feives  in  the  Year  16663  but  were  driven 
from  thence  by  the  Algerines ,  and  compell’d 
to  leave  their  Cannon  and  moft  of  their  Ef¬ 
fects  behind  them. 

Bu<da.  Bugia ,  now  the  Capital  of  the  Province, 

and  formerly  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  fame  Name, 
is  htuated  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Major? 
about  twenty  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  AU 
giers.  The  Town  lies  upon  the  Side  of  a  Hill, 
and  is  defended  by  a  Caftle  that  ftands  above 
it,  but  not  able  to  protect  Ships  in  the  River  3 
for  1  find,  the  Englijb  Admiral,  Sir  Edward 
Sprague ,  in  the  Year  1671,  took  or  deftroyed 
nine  Algerine  Men  of  War  here. 

Near  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Major?  lies 
the  little  Ifland  of  F ah  aria?  in  the  Pofieffion 
of  the  Geuoefe  •?  and  which  they  have  fo  well 
fortified,  as  to  bid  Defiance  to  all  the  Power 
of  the  Algerines. 

€■■■', on-  The  Province  of  Conftantina  is  the  moft 

Eaftern  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers , 
being  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean ,  on  the 
North  3  by  the  River  Guadilbar ,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Ft unis?  on  the  Eaft  3  by  Biledul- 
gcrid ,  on  the  South  3  and  by  the  Province  of 
Towns.  Bugia?  on  the  Weft  :  The  chief  Towns  where* 
of  are,  Conftantina  and  Bona. 

Caftan-  Conftantina  is  fituated  on  a  River,  about 
stna.  ninety  Miles  South-eaft  of  Bugia ,  Latitude  35. 

There 
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There  are  fome  noble  Ruins  found  in  and 
about  this  Town  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
very  little  elfe  at  prefent. 

Bona ,  or  Hippon ,  lies  on  the  Mediterranean , 
Latitude  37,  about  ninety  Miles  North-eaft  of 
Conftantina  j  and  near  it  is  a  coral  Fifhery. 
This  Town,  among' others,  was  taken  by 
Charles  V,  in  his  Expedition  againft  Tunis, 
but  recover’d  by  the  Turks  not  long  afterwards. 
It  is  faid  to  be  the  Place  where  the  famous  St. 
Aufiin  died. 

Having  given  a  Defcription  of  the  Situation 
of  the  Provinces  and  great  Towns  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Algiers ,  I  proceed  to  confider  the  Face 
of  the  Country  j  and  I  find,  that  Mount 
Atlas  runs  through  the  South  Part  of  it,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  from  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco  :  It  is  alfo  very 
mountainous  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea  j 
but  both  Hills  and  Valleys  are  exceeding 
fruitful  where  they  are  cultivated,  abounding 
in  Corn  and  Fruits  :  Such  as  Dates,  Olives, 
Figs,  Grapes  and  Almonds,.  They  have  alfo 
good  Store  of  Wax  and  Honey,  and  their 
Coafts  afford  great  Quantities  of  Salt. 

The  Government  of  Algiers  is  in  reality  an 
abfolute  Monarchy  at  this  Day,  tho’  it  has 
fome  Appearance  of  a  mixt  Government  be- 
caufe  the  Dey,  or  Soveraign,  fometimes  af- 
fembles  a  Divan,  confifting  of  the  chief  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  State  and  the  Janizaries,  and  de¬ 
mands  their  Advice  in  Matters  of  Importance  •, 
but  this,  it  feems,  is  only  to  fkreen  him  againft 
popular  Difcontents  for  he  abb,  by  his  foie 
Authority,  whenever  he  pleafes.  The  Dey  is 
indeed  elebtive  ;  his  Son  never  inherits  by  De- 
fcent,  and  this  Elebtion  is  by  the  Turkijh  Ar¬ 
my  : 
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Algiers,  my  :  Thofe,  who  have  no  Relation  to  the 

— ' *v— *  Sword,  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  Election. 
There  are  frequently  leveral  Candidates  nam’d 
upon  a  Vacancy  i  and,  when  they  have  fixed 
upon  one,  they  all  cry  out,  Allah  Barick , 
God  profper  you,  and  power  down  his  Bleffings 
upon  you  ;  and,  whether  the  Perfon  is  willing 
to  accept  the  Honour,  or  not,  he  is  immediate¬ 
ly  invefted  with  the  Caftan  or  Robe  of  Sove- 
raignty  :  Then  the  Cadi  is  call’d,  who  de¬ 
clares,  that  God  has  vouchfifed  to  call  him 
to  the  Government  of  that  Kingdom  ;  and 
that  he  is  to  maintain  his  Subjedts  in  their  Li¬ 
berties  and  Properties,  and  duely  adminifter 
Juftice  to  them  ;  and  exhorts  him  to  employ 
hisutmoft  Care  for  the  Profperity  of  his  Coun¬ 
try  :  And,  ’tis  faid,  he  fits  daily,  adminifter- 
ing  Juftice  from  five  in  the  Morning  till  Noon, 
and  from  one  till  four,  hearing  and  determin¬ 
ing  all  Caufes  that  are  brought  before  him, 
without  any  Aflociates  or  Aliiftants  but  four 
Secretaries.  However,  Matters  relating  to 
Lands  of  Inheritance,  to  Religion,  or  the 
Breaches  of  their  Ecclefiaftical  and  Civil  Laws 
(which  are  the  fame  among  the  Turks)  are  de¬ 
termin’d  by  the  Cadi’s,  or  Ecclefiaftical  Judges’ j 
fo  that  thefe  Caufes,  determin’d  by  the  Dey, 
feem  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  Government  of 
the  State  and  the  Militia,  or  to  perfonal  Debts, 
and  other  controverted  Matters  •,  for  which 
the  Alchoran  has  made  no  Provifion  :  His 
Judgments  are  arbitrary,  not  regulated  by 
Laws  ;  nor  is  there  any  Appeal  from  his  Tri¬ 
bunal.  But,  as  the  military  Men  do  not  only 
elect  their  Soveraign,  but  depole,  or  put  him 
to  Death,  whenever  they  apprehend  he  does 

not 
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not  confult  their  Intereft,  he  is  oblig’d  to  be 
very  cautious  in  the  Decree  he  makes. 

Of  the  fix  Deys  that  have  reign’d  fince  the 
Year  1700,  four  have  been  murder’d,  and  a 
fifth  refign’d  his  Government  to  fave  his  Life. 
The  want  of  Succefs  in  any  Inftance,  almoft 
infallibly  occafions  a  Rebellion  •,  and  ’tis  well 
if  the  Dey  is  not  facrific’d  to  the  Fury  of  the 
Janizaries,  and  another  eledted,  in  whofe 
Hands  they  hope  their  Affairs  will  profper 
better. 

The  Militia  who  eledt  their  Dey,  are  all 
natural  Turks  or  Renegado  Chriftians,  admit¬ 
ted  into  thofe  Troops  generally  denominated 
Janizaries,  and  amount  to  about  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  Men:  Thefe  are,  by  fome,  ftyl’d  the 
Nobility  of  Algiers  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
the  frequent  Revolutions  that  happen  at  Al¬ 
giers^  are  brought  about  by  this  Clafs  of  Peo¬ 
ple  chiefly:  They  are  but  few  in  Number 
indeed,  compar’d  with  the  native  Moors  and 
yet  do  they  tyrannize  over  the  Natives  in  a 
moft  infolent  manner  :  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  Empire  of  Morocco ,  the  Moors  govern  e- 
very  thing,  and  will  not  fuffer  the  Turks  to 
have  any  Share  in  the  Government.  The 
Moors  here  are  faid  to  be  a  cowardly  and 
mean-fpirited  People,  in  comparifon  of  the 
Turks  j  who  have  defeated  Armies  of  them, 
both  in  Morocco  and  Tunis ,  of  fix  times  their 
Number,  and  ftorm’d  and  plunder’d  both  their 
Capitals  within  a  very  few  Years,  compel¬ 
ling  their  refpedtive  Princes  to  accept  of  luch 
Terms  as  the  Deys  of  Algiers  were  plea  fed  to 
impofe  on  them.  The  Reafon  of  which  fu- 
periority  is  fuppos’d  to  proceed  ei:her  from 
that  Submilfion  the  Turks  have  always  exact¬ 
ed 
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ed  from  the  Moors ,  whereby  the  latter  are  in 
a  manner  difpirited  *,  or  that  the  Algerine 
Turks,  being  all  Men  of  Sword,  engag’d 
perpetually  in  the  molt  defperate  Services  by 
Sea  and  Land,  and,  dreading  no  Dangers, 
are  an  Over-match  for  all  their  Neighbours, 
who  endeavour  to  live  in  Peace  :  But,  from 
what  Caufe  foever  this  Superiority  proceeds, 
it  is  furprizing  to  obferve,  that  lefs  than  ten 
thoufand  of  the  Algerine  Turks  fhould  dare  to_ 
march  through  great  part  of  the  Empire  Ci 
Morocco ,  and  make  themfelves  Matters  of  the 
Capital  City  of  Fez  one  Year,  and  afterwards 
of  Tunis  the  next.  But,  his  certain,  the  Na¬ 
tive  Moors  have  as  great  a  Dread  of  tneis  Pi¬ 
rates  by  Land,  as  our  defencelefs  Merchants 
have  of  them  at  Sea,  and  tremble  at  the  very 
Name  of  an  Aigier  Turk. :  And,  tho*  this  King¬ 
dom  confifted  at  nrft  of  little  more  than  the 
Lands  within  View  of  the  City,  by  what  they 
have  taken  from  the  Kings  of  Tunis  and  Bc- 
rrja  on  the  Eaft,  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
on  the  Weft,  we  fee  it  extended,  at  this  Day, 
fx  hundred  Miles  and  upwards  in  Length, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  in  Breadth,  to  the 
Southward,  except  fome  few  inaccefiible  Hills, 
where  live  a  wretched  fort  of  People,  that  are 
not  worth  their  Conqueft.  But  to  proceed  : 

In  thefe  extenfive  Territories  the  Dey  has 
three  Viceroys,  or  Beys  ;  one  in  the  Eaft, 
another  in  the  Weft,  and  a  third  in  the  South  ; 
who,  m  the  latter  end  or  the  Summer,  af- 
femble  each  of  them  a  fmall  Army,  with 
which  they  make  the  Tour  of  their  refpective 
Governments  to  gather  in  fuch  Taxes,  as  the 
Dey  is  pieafed  to  impofe  upon  the  People  ; 
and,  in  cafe  any  of  them  refafe  Payment,  the 
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Bey  feizes  or  deftroys  their  whole  Crops  of  Alg 
Grain  and  Fruits.  In  cohering  thefe  Taxes, 
the  refpedtive  Beys  are  employed  three  or  four 
Months  every  Year  and  whatever  the  whole 
Country  can  raife,  is  brought  to  Algiers  for 
the  Support  of  the  Government,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Payment  of  the  Janizaries,  which 
muft  be  preferr’d  to  all  other  Services,  it  be¬ 
ing  very  dangerous  difobliging  that  Body  : 

But,  as  Money  is  pretty  fcarce  in  this  Country, 

I  find  great  part  of  the  Taxes  are  taken  in 
kind,  that  is,  in  Corn,  Cattle,  and  fuch  other 
Goods  as  may  be  moft  uleful  to  the  'Turks  at 
Algiers  •,  and  the  Prizes  they  |make  at  Sea, 
fome  Years,  equal  the  Revenues  they  exadt 
from  the  Natives  at  Land.  Thefe  Pirates 
feem  to  look  upon  the  whole  World  as  their 
Tributaries  j  or  rather,  that  the  reft  of  Man¬ 
kind  were  only  made  to  be  Slaves  to  their 
Pleafures,  and  ought  not  to  expedt  Juftice* 
or  common  Humanity,  at  their  Hands.  They 
agree  with  our  Fanaticks,  that  Dominion  is 
founded  in  Grace  :  That  true  Believers  have 
a  Right  to  every  thing  this  World  affords* 
and,  according  to  Cromvel’s  Notion,  ought 
not  to  be  lubject  to  Lav/s,  human  or  divine, 
at  leaf!;  in  their  Commerce  with  Reprobates 
and  Infidels,  as  they  efteem  all  Men  but  them- 
felves.  But,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  the  Turks 
here  do  not  only  treat  the  Chriftians  and  Jews 
with  Infolence,  but  even  the  Moors ,  who  are 
of  the  fame  Faith  :  The  meaneft  Turkifh  Sol¬ 
dier  will  make  the  wealthieft  Mi  or  give  him 
the  Way  :  They  are  ufed  more  like  Men  of 
Quality,  than  common  Soldiers :  They  have 
their  Quarters  in  fpacious  Squares,  where  they 
are  maintain’d,  and  ferv’d  by  Slaves,  at  the 
Yol.  XX YU,  T  e  '  Pub- 
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Algiers.  Publick  Expence  :  They  are  duely  paid  every 
— 'T—J  other  Moon,  and  have  the  Privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  their  Provifions  one  third  cheaper  than  any 
other  of  the  Inhabitants.  Befides  thefe,  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  has  feveral  thoufand  Moors  in 
his  Service,  Horfe  and  Foot,  and  every  one 
of  his  Beys  commands  an  Army  of  the  fame 
People,  as  has  been  obferv'd  already $  but 
thefe  have  no  Share  in  the  EledliOn,  or  de- 
pofing  their  Princes  ;  or  are  entitled  to  any  of 
the  Privileges  the  TurkifJ)  Soldiers  enjoy. 

Force  of  The  Algerines  are  more  formidable  at  Sea, 
rhe  Alge-  t]ian  any  0(:her  Power  on  the  Coaft  of  Barbary  j 
ge™  ‘  and  the  Sea-faring  People  are  in  great  Efteem, 
on  account  of  the  Prizes  they  frequently  bring 
in  j  but  (till  they  have  no  Share  in  the  Election 
of  a  Dey  :  The  Fathers  of  the  'Trinity  allure 
us,  that  the  Aberines  have  no  lefs  than  five 
and  twenty  Ships  of  War,  from  eighteen  to 
fixty  Guns,  befides  a  multitude  of  fmaller 
cruifing  Veflels  j  and,  as  they  have  very  little 
Timber  in  the  Country,  nor  any  naval  Stores 
whatever,  their  Ships  are  either  thofe  they 
take  as  Prize,  or  built,  and  rigg’d  out  of  the 
Materials  of  fuch  Ships  as  are  taken  :  How¬ 
ever,  they  never  fuffer  the  Number  of  their 
Ships  of  War  to  be  diminifh’d  ;  but,  if  any 
of  them  are  loft,  or  decay’d,  they  immediately 
add  as  many  more. 

The  Engl  if i h  have  been  at  Peace  with  the 
Algerines  ever  fince  the  Year  1682  :  But  the 
Dutch  could  not  obtain  a  fettled  Peace  till  very 
lately  j  in  negotiating  which,  their  good  Friends 
(the  Englifh)  a  Hilled  them,  or  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  in  a  State  of  War  with  Al¬ 
giers  at  this  Day  :  And  furely  this  mull  be  af- 
crib’d  to  an  Excefs  of  Goodnefs  in  the  Englifh 

Nation 
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Nation  on  many  Accounts.  For  firft,  the 
Dutch  are  every-where  their  Rivals  in  Trade  ; 
there  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  World  where 
the  Hollander  has  not  endeavour’d  to  fupplant 
them,  and  in  too  many  lucceeded.  In  the 
next  place,  while  the  Dutch  were  at  War  with 
Algiers ,  they  were  forced  to  fend  ftrong  Con¬ 
voys  with  their  Merchant-fhips  into  the  Le¬ 
vant  ;  nor  could  thefe  always  protect  their 
Ships  :  They  found  it  neceffrry  to  employ  the 
Engiijh  in  carrying  their  Goods  thither,  and 
confequently  the  Engiijh  were  Gainers  by  this 
War  between  Holland  and  Algiers  ;  and  yet 
were  we  fo  very  kind  and  difinterefted,  as  to 
make  their  Peace  for  them,  and  let  them  into 
the  Trade  again.  Whether  the  Dutch  will 
ever  make  any  Returns  for  fo  fignal  a  Favour, 
we  fhall  fee,  if  we  live  long  enough  j  but 
their  ufual  Way  of  requiting  a  Britijh  Kind- 
nefs,  is  by  Acts  of  Treachery  and  Injuftice. 
I  queftion  whether  the  Hollander  has  not  done 
the  Trade  of  England  more  Mifchief,  than 
ever  the  Algerines  have,  particularly  in  de¬ 
priving  us  by  Violence  of  the  Spice  IJlands , 
which  they  keep  Poffeffion  of  to  this  Day  ; 
Nor  were  their  Cruelties  at  all  fhort  of  thofe 
the  Turks  exercife  on  their  Chriftian  Slaves  ; 
for,  to  deter  the  Engiijh  Merchants  from  ever 
coming  to  the  Spice  IJlands  again,  they  burnt 
off  their  Flefli  by  Inches,  and  exercis’d  all  the 
Tortures  upon  them  they  could  invent.  Let 
them  never  therefore  cry  out  of  the  Piracies  of 
the  Algerines ,  when  they  themfelves  took  not 
only  our  Ships,  but  our  Lands  (the  invaluable 
Spice  IJlands)  from  us,  and  have  never  made 
Reftitution  to  this  Day  j  tho’  they  have  often 
promifed  it  by  folemn  Treaties  ;  And  what 

T  c  2  aggra- 
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Algiers,  aggravates  the  Injury  is,  that  this  was  done  at 
a  Time  of  full  Peace,  and  in  the  very  next 
Reign  after  the  Queen  of  England  had  refcued 
them  from  the  Oppreffions  of  the  Spaniards . 
But  to  return  to  the  Government  of  Algiers : 

It  has  been  already  obferv’d,  that  the  Dey 
is  an  abfolute  Soveraign,  and  in  reality  knows 
no  Superior-,  however,  the  Grand  Signior  ftill 
ftyles  him  his  Lieutenant,  and  the  People, 
under  his  Jurifdietion,  fubjefts  to  the  Porte, 
as  appears  by  the  Letter  written  to  the  Dey 
by  the  Grand  Signior  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch , 
in  the  Year  1719  ;  a  Tranflation  whereof  fol¬ 
lows. 

A  Letter  To  the  Dey  and  Baffa  of  Algiers,  Mehemed 
Bafia,  a  Prince  chcfen  to  enjoy  the  Dignity 
'whereof  he  is  Poffeffor ,  who  has  been  pre- 
ferv’d  by  the  Help  of  the  mofi  High  •?  and  to 
the  mojl  learned  Mufti ,  and  you  Cadis  and 
fudges  abounding  with  Eloquence  and  Equity  g 
as  likewife  to  all  others  among  you ,  who  are 
replete  with  Knowledge  and  to  all  the  Chiefs 
of  your  Militia  fighting  for  the  Faith  ;  and 
alfo  to  all  cur  faithful  Algerine  Subjects? 
Health. 

44  We  give  you  tounderftand  by  the  Tenor 
44  of  this  noble  and  lublime  Order,  that  the 
44  Holland  AmbaiTador,  who  is  now  at  our 
4  4  High  Porte,  having  reprefented  to  us,  that 
44  you  have  declared  War  with  Elollancl  with- 
44  out  any  Caufe,  and  that  the  fame  was  unjuft, 
44  and  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  thofe  Trea- 
44  ties  which  have  been  granted  them  by  our 
44  Porte,  with  which  they  are  in  Peace.  All 
44  which,  having  been  examin’d  with  Atten- 

44  tion. 
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<c  tion,  we  have  been  inform’d,  that  the  un- 
c‘  juft  War,  by  you  declar’d  againft  the  Hol- 
“  landers ,  is  repugnant  to  thole  Articles  the 
“  faid  Dutch  Ambaflador  has  exhibited  ;  by 
“  which  Articles  it  is  Ipecified,  That,  while 
44  they  fhall  be  in  Peace  with  our  High  Porte, 
44  no  Injury  fhall  be  done  to  their  Perfons,  or 
“  their  Effedts,  by  our  Subjects  of  Algiers , 
“  'Tunis  or  Tripoli:  Never thelefs,  you  have 
“  tranfgrels’d  the  Treaties,  taken  from  them 
“  to  the  Value  of  fifty  thoufand  Dollars,  and 
44  their  Conful  has  been  oblig’d  to  retire  into 
44  France. 

44  Having  a  Regard  to  thofe  refpedtful  Re- 
44  monftrances,  made  by  the  Holland  Ambaf- 
44  fodor  at  the  Threlhold  of  our  happy  Porte, 
“  we  have  heretofore  difpatch’d  to"  you  our 
44  Order  and  Intentions  upon  this  Matter  -y 
44  and  the  Effedt,  not  having  anfwer’d  what 
44  we  ought  to  have  expedted  from  loyal  and 
44  obedient  Subjects,  v/e  now  fend  this  prefent 
44  Order,  whereto  you  are  to  conform  ;  which 
44  Order  will  be  deliver’d  you  by  Hajari  Aga , 
44  one  ol  our  Capiji  Bafhis.  Our  Intention  is, 
44  that  you  fend  to  Conflantinople  two  Officers, 
44  who,  being  commiffion’d  to  negotiate  a 
44  Peace  with  the  faid  Hollander j,  fhall  ex- 
44  Dibit  their  Allegations  j  you  knowing  that 
44  fuch  Subjects  as  difobey  their  Emperor  are 
44  Criminals,  and  frequently  expos’d  to  Cha^ 
44  ftilements  fent  them  down  from  the  molt 
44  High,  as  it  is  exprefs’d  in  the  noble  Koran: 
44  Wherefore,  it  is  better  that  you  prefer ve  to 
44  yourfelves  Love  and  Applaufe,  than  that 
44  you  incur  Hatred  and  Reproach.  For  which 
44  reafon  you  are  to  put  in  Execution  what  is 
44  enjoin’d  you  by  the  prefent  Order,  at  the 

44  Top 
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Algiers.  «  Top  whereof  is  the  noble  Signet,  to  which 
it  behoves  you  to  give  Credit.” 

While  this  was  reading  in  the  Divan,  the 
whole  Audience  kept  a  molt  refpe&ful  Silence  ; 
and,  being  ended,  the  Bafh-Chiaus  cried  out, 
Fatha,  Fatha ,  expreffing  thereby  the  Refpedt 
and  Submiftion  wherewith  the  Emperor’s  Fir - 
They  have  man,  or  Order,  ought  to  be  receiv  d  :  Ana  it 
little  De-  appears,  that  the  Algerines  have  indeed  a  great 
pendance  y<fneration  for  the  Grand  Signior,  as  the  Head 
grind  of  their  Religion  •,  but  have  a  ftill  greater  for 

Signior.  their  own  Intereft,  and  are  not  to  be  moved 

by  any  Threats  of  the  Porte,  when  it  pretends 
to  debar  them  from  exerciling  that  Piratical 
War  with  the  European  Nations,  which  is  the 
Foundation  of  all  their  Wealth  and  Grandeur  ; 
for  it  was  not  till  fome  Years  afterwards  they 
made  Peace  with  Holland  ;  and  that,  at  the 
Inftance  of  the  Englijh ,  as  has  been  obferv  d 
already,  as  well  as  in  Confideration  of  very 
rich  Prefents  diftributed  among  their  leading 
Men ;  and  indeed  the  Algerines ,  like  other 
People,  are  govern’d  chiefly  by  Intereft,  no¬ 
thing  elfe  inclines  them  either  to  Peace  or 
War  j  if  they  think  they  fhall  get  moft  by 
Peace,  they  prefer  that  •,  and,  if  they  propole 
greater  Advantages  by  War,  they  will  never 
liften  to  a  Peace. 

The  Grand  Signior  had,  till  very  lately,  a 
Balha  always  refiding  at  Algiers ,  to  whom  he 
expected  the  Dey  and  his  Subjects  fhould  pay 
a  great  Regard  ;  but,  finding  his  Authority 
flighted,  and  that  they  would  not  permit  his  Ba~ 
Ilia  to  intermeddle  in  their  Affairs,  or  even  al¬ 
low  him  a  Vote  in  their  Divan,  he  was  pleafed 

to  conftitute  the  Dey  himfelf  his  Balha,  that 

he 
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he  might  feem  ftill  to  retain  fome  Authority  Algiers, 
over  the  Algerines  :  And  accordingly  -we  find  -\r— ^ 

the  preceding  Letter  directed,  To  the  Dey  and 
Bajha  of  Algiers,  Mekemed  Bajfa ,  who  indeed 
are  the  fame  Perfon  with  two  different  Titles. 

The  next  temporal  Officer  to  the  Dey,  and  The  Aga 
who  has  the  greateft  Influence  in  the  Algerine  °fth?  Ja~ 
Government,  is  the  Aga,  or  General  of  the  the  next 
Tut  kijb  Militia.  This  is  the  oldeft  Officer  in  Officer  to 
the  Army,  who  continues  in  this  Poll  but  two  the  Dey. 
Months,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by  the  next 
Senior  Officer.  While  he  remains  Aga  of  the 
Militia,  the  Keys  of  the  City  are  in  his  Cuf- 
tody,  all  military  Orders  are  given  out  in  his 
Name,  and  in  his  Palace  only,  the  Turks  are 
punifli’d  (according  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Dey) 
whether  by  Baftanade,  Imprifonment,  or  Death. 

The  three  chief  Ecclefiafticks  are  extremely  The  Muf- 
reverenc’d  by  all  •,  and  thefe  are  the  Mufti,  [f. CaG1» 
the  Cadi,  and  the  Grand  Marabout:  The  firft, 
the  High  Prieft,  of  their  Religion:  The  fe- 
cond,  the  fupreme  Judge  in  ecclefiaftical  Cau- 
fes,  and  fuch  civil  Matters,  as  the  military 
Power  does  not  interpofe  in  5  and  the  Grand 
Marabout,  their  great  living  Saint,  or  Her¬ 
mit,  or  rather  the  General  of  that  Order,  who 
profefs  themfelves  Hermits  or  Marabouts  ; 
the  laft  have  an  inconceivable  Influence  both 
on  the  Government,  and  the  Affairs  ot  every 
private  Man  in  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers :  The 
three  Ecclefiafticks  may  be  diftinguifh’d  by 
the  largenefs  of  their  Turbants:  They  fit  in 
the  Divan,  a  little  below  the  Dey,  on  his 
right  Hand ;  ami,  when  they  enter  the  Af- 
fembly,  he  rifts  up,  and  embraces  them  5  but, 
tho’  they  are  advis’d  with  on  important  Oc-  ^ 
cafions,  they  have  no  Vote  here:  The  Divan,  t!ie  Soi_ 

I  per-  dicrs  only. 
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Algiers.  I  perceive,  confifts  of  near  two  thoufand  Offi- 
**  cers  and  Soldiers,  and  of  none  but  the  Turktjh 
Soldiery.  In  the  electing  the  Dey,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  every  Man  of  the  Turkijb  Mi¬ 
litia  has  a  Vote:  As  to  the  depofing  him, 
that  is  done  generally  by  Tumults  of  the  Po¬ 
pulace :  They  are  not  govern’d  by  Laws,  or 
Precedents,  in  thefe  Revolutions ;  but  by  In- 
tereft,  Revenge,  Ambition,  or  perhaps  mere 
Caprice  •,  fo  that  the  Reign  of  the  Dey  is  ge¬ 
nerally  Short,  and  always  precarious,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  Arts  they  ufe  to  fecure 
their  Dominion:  And,  what  is  frill  more  un¬ 
fortunate,  there  is  no  defending  from  that 
Dignity,  without  running  an  apparent  Ha¬ 
zard  of  his  Life  :  There  is  fcarce  any  Medi¬ 
um  between  the  Throne  and  Grave. 

Adminif-  The  Dey,  as  has  been  related  already,  fits 
tration  of  on  his  T ribunal  feveral  Hours  every  Day,  to 
Jultice.  pear  the  Complaints  of  his  Subjebts,  and  ad- 
minifter  Jultice:  The  Plaintiff,  it  feems,  al¬ 
ways  makes  his  Complaint  in  Perfon :  (There 
are  no  Counfel,  Proftors,  Attornies  or  Solici¬ 
tors,  to  manage  their  Caufes  for  them)  and 
the  Defendant  or  Wrong-doer  is  immediately 
fummon’d  to  anfwer  the  Complaint.  Upon 
his  Appearance,  both  Parties  are  examin’d  up¬ 
on  Oath,  as  well  as  the  Witneffes,  and,  if  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  Parties  appear  to  have  been  guilty 
of  Perjury,  he  immediately  receives  three 
hundred  Baftinadoes  with  a  Cudgel,  and  is 
oblig'd  to  make  the  injur’d  Perfon  Satisfadlion 
forthwith.  If  a  Perfon  appears  to  be  indebted 
to  another,  he  is  decreed  to  pay  the  Debt  in 
fuch  Time  as  the  Dey  awards  :  In  which  if 
he  fails,  an  Officer  is  order’d  to  fell  his  Ef¬ 
fects  by  Auction,  and  make  the  Creditor  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  3 
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tisfadion  •,  and  this  is  done  without  any  man-  Algiers. 

ner  of  Charges.  If  the  Creditor  have  no  Ef- 

feds,  or  real  Eftate,  he  is  imprifon’d ;  and, 

if  he  have  a  real  Eftate,  and  Satisfadion  is  to 

be  made  out  of  it,  the  matter  is  referred  to 

the  Cadi,  or  ecdefiaftical  Judge,  who  only 

can  determine  Matters  in  relation  to  Lands 

and  Inheritances  :  And,  fince  I  have  men-  Defcent  of 

tion’d  Lands,  thefe  always  delcend  to  the  el-  ^aces- 

deft  Son  5  and  where  a  Perfon  leaves  no  Heirs, 

all  his  Lands  and  Effeds,  or  in  other  Words 

his  whole  real  and  perfonal  Eftate,  are  feiz’d 

and  poffefs’d  by  the  Government. 

The  ufual  Puniftiment  at  Algiers  for  Often- 
ces  not  Capital,  is  the  Baftinado,  which  con-  ir‘sncs' 
fifts  often  of  fome  hundreds  of  Blows  over 
the  Soles  of  the  Feet,  the  Calves  of  the  Legs, 
the  Buttocks  or  Belly,  with  an  unmerciful 
Cudgel.  In  Capital  Cafes  the  Turks  are 
ftrangled  with  a  Bow  firing,  which  two  Peo¬ 
ple  pull  different  W ays  with  all  their  Strength  : 

But  the  various  Deaths  the  poor  Chriftian 
Slaves  are  put  to,  that  offend  thefe  barbarous 
Pirates,  are  almoft  innumerable  ^  impaling 
and  burning,  or  rather  roafting,  the  unhappy 
Sufferers  alive,  are  but  too  freo^ent  on  their 
attempting  to  make  an  Efcape,  efpecially  if 
any  Turk  is  kill’d  in  the  Scuffle  •,  but  the  worft 
of  all  Deaths,  is  the  throwing  them  off  the 
Walls  of  the  Town  upon  Iron  Hooks,  on 
which  they  are  catch’d  by  the  Jaws,  by  the 
Ribs,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  Body,  and 
hang  in  the  moft  exquifite  Torture  for  leveral 
Days  before  they  expire  ;  but  this,  ’tis  faid, 
has  not  been  executed  for  many  Years  :  How¬ 
ever,  I  find  there  have  been  Inftances  of  the 
crucifying  Chriftians,  and  nailing  their  Hands 
Vol.  XXVII.  U  u  and 
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Algiers,  and  Feet  to  the  Walls  within  thefe  few  Years  5 
v— ^  to  which  they  have  been  provok’d  by  Reports 
that  were  fpread  of  fome  of  their  Chriftian 
Neighbours  having  been  equally  cruel  to  the 
‘Turks  they  hacl  taken.  And  this  leads  me  to 
give  fome  Account  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Chriftian  Slaves  at  Algiers. 

Condition  The  Corfair,  or  Pirate,  it  feems,  no  fooner 
ot  Slaves  takes  a  Prize,  but  he  examines  into  the  Qua- 
at  Algiers.  jjty  anj  Circumftances  of  all  his  Prifoners  ; 

and,  if  he  imagines  they  do  not  give  him  a 
juft  Account  of  themfelves  and  their  Com¬ 
rades,  he  orders  them  to  be  baftinado’d  on 
the  Soles  of  their  Feet  till  they  do.  Having 
got  what  Information  he  can,  he  brings  them 
on  Shore  after  he  has  ftripp’d  them  almoft 
naked,  and  carries  them  to  the  Dey’s  Houfe, 
whither  the  European  Confuls  immediately  re¬ 
pair,  to  fee  if  there  be  any  of  the  Prifoners 
who  belong  to  their  refpedive  Nations,  who 
are  at  Peace  with  Algiers  ;  for,  in  that  cafe, 
they  reclaim  them,  provided  they  were  only 
Palfengers  :  But,  if  it  be  proved  the  Prifoners 
ferved  for  Pay  on  board  the  Ships  of  any  Na¬ 
tion  at  War  with  this  Government,  there  is 
no  Way  to  get  them  releas’d,  but  by  paying 
the  full  Ranfom. 

The  Matter  being  fettled  between  the  Dey 
and  the  Confuls,  which  of  the  Prifoners  fhall 
be  fet  at  Liberty,  and  which  of  them  deem’d 
Slaves,  the  Dey  has  his  Choice  of  every  eighth 
Slave,  and  generally  takes  the  Mafters,  Sur¬ 
geons,  Carpenters,  and  moft  ufeful  Men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  refpedive  Prizes :  And,  befides 
his  eighth,  he  lays  claim  to  all  fuch  Prifoners 
as  are  of  any  Quality,  for  whom  a  fwindging 
Ranfom  may  be  expeded  :  The  reft  are  left 

to 
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to  the  Captor  and  their  Owners,  and  ufually 
carried  to  the  Beftfian ,  or  Slave-market ,  where 
the  Crier  proclaims  the  Quality,  the  Profef- 
fion  and  Circumftances  of  each  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  Captives,  and  the  refpedfive  Prizes  fet  upon 
them.  They  are  led  afterwards  to  the  Court 
before  the  Dey’s  Palace,  and  fold  by  Audition 
in  his  Prefence  to  the  beft  Bidder  j  but  what¬ 
ever  is  given  beyond  the  firft  Price  fet  upon 
them  belongs  to  the  Government  :  The  Cap- 
tors  and  Owners  have  no  more  than  the  firft 
Price,  which  is  divided  equally  between  them. 

Thofe  Slaves,  which  belong  to  the  Dey  and 
the  Publick,  who  have  no  particular  Profeffion, 
and  cannot  be  ferviceable  to  the  State  in  the 
building  and  rigging  of  Ships,  or  in  any  Art 
or  Manufacture  on  Shore,  are  put  to  the  molt 
laborious  Employments  •,  as  in  drawing  Car¬ 
riages  with  Materials  for  Building,  removing 
Stones  or  Rubbifh,  cleaning  the  Streets  and 
Houles,  carrying  the  Soldiers  Baggage,  and 
the  like,  and  are  lock’d  up  at  Night  in  the 
Prifons  belonging  to  the  State  ;  of  which  there 
are  three  that  have  obtained  the  Name  of  Bag¬ 
nio's  :  They  have  each  of  them  a  Ring  of 
Iron  on  one  Ancle,  and  thofe  they  apprehend 
inclin’d  to  make  their  Efcape,  are  fometimes 
loaden  with  Chains,  in  which  they  are  forced 
to  work  all  Day.  However,  there  are  others,  Taverns 
it  feems,  when  they  have  got  a  little  Money 
from  their  Friends,  or  by  way  of  Charity,  slaves, 
or  can  borrow  any  of  the  Jews  upon  an  ex¬ 
travagant  Intereft,  are  permitted  to  keep  Ta¬ 
verns,  paying  a  certain  Duty  to  the  Dey,  in 
proportion  to  the  Wine  they  vend  :  And  thefe, 
it  feems,  are  oblig’d  to  contribute  towards  the 
Maintenance  of  their  Brethren  in  Servitude, 

U  u  2  and 
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and  to  the  Chriftian  Chappels  that  are  allowed 
in  thefe  Prifons  :  And  yet,  with  all  the  Duties 
and  Intereft  they  are  forced  to  pay,  the  Slaves 
that  keep  thefe  Taverns  ufually  get  Money: 
There  have  been  Inttances  of  fome  that  have 
got  enough  to  purchafe  their  Liberties,  and 
carry  Money  away  with  them  ;  for  the  Go¬ 
vernment  allow  their  Slaves  a  Property  in 
what  they  get,  and  protect  them  in  it.  Thefe 
Taverns' are  no  better  than  Cellars,  and  dark 
Ware-houfes,  that  have  no  other  Light  than 
what  they  receive  from  the  Door  5  and  in  the 
fame  Room  ftand  the  Buts  of  Wine,  the 
Beds  and  the  Tables  where  the  Company  fit  *, 
The  Turks  but  People  will  make  a  Shift,  with  very  poor 
of  Algiers  Accommodations,  tor  the  fake  of  a  little  good 
Wine  ;  and  hither  Turks ,  Aloors  and  Chriftians 
refort  promifeuoufly.  Very  little  Regard  is 
paid  to  their  great  Prophet’s  Prohibition  in 
Algiers  ;  only  the  good  Muffulman  has  fo 
much  RefpeCt  for  the  Alchoran  even  here, 
that  he  will  not  keep  a  Tavern  and  dif- 
tribute  the  forbidden  Liquor  to  others  for 
the  World,  tho’  he  makes  little  Scruple  in 
drinking  it.  The  Management  of  thefe  Hou- 
fes  therefore  is  left  entirely  to  the  Chriftiansj 
or  Jews  \  and  the  Man  that  keeps  a  T avern, 
tho’  a  Slave,  is  empower’d  to  ftrip  any  of  his 
Guefts,  even  the  Turks  themlelves,  if  they  re- 
fufe  to  pay  their  Reckoning  ;  and  in  this  he  is 
protected  by  the  Dey.  Every  Slave  belonging 
to  the  Government  alfo  is  allowed  three  Loaves 
a  Day,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Penny  Loaf, 
bel||es  what  he  earns  himfelf,  or  is  given  him 
in  Charity  •,  for,  when  the  Government  have 
no  other  Employment  for  them,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  in  any  Manufacture  they  are 

Matters 
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Matters  of,  and  take  the  Profit  of  it.  Every  Algiers. 
Friday  particularly  (the  Mahometan  Sabbath)  L — v — 
they  are  allowed  to  work  for  themfelves,  or  to 
reft  from  their  Labour  as  they  fee  fit. 

The  Condition  of  thole,  who  are  Slaves  to  Slaves  to 
private  Men,  depends  very  much  upon  the  Private 
Temper  of  the  Matter,  and  their  own  Beha-  Men‘ 
vioUr.  They  are  employ’d  in  the  Bufinefs  of 
the  Houfe,  in  Trade,  Hufbandry-  or  Garden- 
ing,  according  to  their  Qualifications,  and  the 
Bufinefs  the  Matter  has  for  them  to  do  :  Ship 
aftd  Houfe- Carpenters,  Sail-makers,  Smiths, 
and  the  like,  are  very  ufeful,  and  much  en¬ 
courag’d  ;  and  a  European  Surgeon  is  a  notable 
Phyfician  among  them.  Notwithftanding  the 
Dread  our  People  are  in  of  being  taken  by 
Turkijh  Rovers,  many  of  them  Jive  better  in 
their  Mafters  Houfesat  Algiers,  than  ever  they 
did  in  their  own  Countries,  being  entertain’d 
rather  as  Companions  than  Servants,  where 
they  happen  to  be  good  for  any  thing  :  Tho’ 

’tis  true,  feme  barbarous  Mafters  ufe  their 
Slaves  ill,  giving  them  ill  Language,  and 
beating  them  unmercifully,  that  they  may  ob¬ 
lige  them  to  redeem  themfelves  at  an  extrava¬ 
gant  Price,  efpecialiy  where  they  are  inform’d 
they  are  People  of  Subftance.  As  to  Female  Female 
Slaves,  unlefs  their  Mafters  exped  a  confide-  Slaves, 
rable  Ranfom  for  them,  thtey  make  them  their 
Concubines,  or  fell  them  to  thofe  who  want  to 
purchafe  fuch  Conveniencies,  if  they  are  voun^ 

The  Popilh  Priefts,  who  are  employ’d  for 
the  Redemption  of  Captives,  entertain  their 
Readers  with  abundance  of  Tragical  Stories 
upon  this  Head  5  of  which  I  lhall  prefent  the 
Reader  with  one,  in  the  very  Drefs  the  Fathers 
have  introduc’d  it  5  which,  tho’  it  may  be 

true 
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Algiers,  true  in  the  main,  I  will  not  be  anfwerable  for 
v— ~v — ;  every  Circumftance  thefe  good  Men  are  pleas’d 
to  tranfmit  to  us.  They  relate,  that  Anna 
Maria,  Fernandez ,  a  Native  of  Toledo ,  aged 
fixteen,  being  taken  Captive  with  her  Mother, 
and  a  Sifter  named  Flora ,  was  brought  by  a 
Chiaus  to  the  Palace,  September  the  ift  I7i5» 
while  Ali  Dey  was  fuper.intending  the  Pay  of 
The  Story  his  Militia.  This  young  Maid  being  in  the 
of  a  virtu-  Court-yard,  prepoffefs’d  with  Sentiments  of 
ous  Spanijh  her  Holy  Religion,  and  forefeeing  that  her 

rektedby  Youth  and  Beauty  were  on  the  Point  of  ex- 
theFa-  pofing  to  very  great  Perils  both  her  Faith 
thers.  anct  her  Innocency,  took  Advantage  of  the 
Confufion,  occafion’d  by  thofe  multitudes  of 
Janizaries,  and  daub’d  her  Face  all  over  with 
Dirt,  beginning  withal  to  lacerate  her  Cheeks 
and  Arms,  having  firft  recommended  herfeli 
to  God,  and,  with  Showers  of  Tears,  invo- 
cated  the  powerful  Aid  of  our  Bleffed  Lady. 
The  Pay  being  over  for  that  Day,  this  poor 
Vidtim  was  prefented  to  the  Dey,  who  made 
her  go  up  into  his  Apartment :  There  he  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  bring  her  into  Temper  by  great 
Promifes,  exaggerating  the  Happinefs  fhe 
might  hope  for,  in  cafe  Ihe  fubmitted  to  his 
Pleafure  ;  and  as,  amidft  thefe  Proteftations, 
Either  the  he  attempted  to  carefs  her,  this  young  Crea- 
De>  un-  ture  generoufly  repell’d  all  his  Carefles,  and 
fpamtor  all  his  Violences,  telling  him,  that  fhe  would 
heniuit  not  purchafe  his  Protedlion,  nor  the  Advan- 
have  an  fage  he  offer’d  her,  at  the  Price  of  her  Soul  : 
Interpre-  That  was  his  Skve,  he  might  condemn 
her  to  hard  Labour,  which  Ihe  was  ready  to 
undergo  •,  but  that  ihe  could  not  confent  to 
any  Criminal  Adtions,  becaufe  fhe  was  a  Chri- 
ftian.  She  ftill  perfever’d  in  reftfting  with  a 

Con- 
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Conftancy  equal  to  the  Violence  Alt  Dey  con-  Algiers, 
tinued  offering  her,  till,  afham’d  to  find  him-  v^VN^, 
felf  thus  baffled,  after  having  given  her  feve- 
ral  Kicks  and  Buffets,  he  retir’d  much  incens’d. 

This  was  but  the  Prelude  to  what  other  Trials 
he  made  her  undergo.  That  very  Evening  he 
return’d  to  the  Charge,  and  found  her  no  lefs 
inflexible  than  before  :  Her  Cries,  which  re¬ 
founded  even  without  the  Palace,  made  fuch 
as  heard  them,  judge  what  Violence  was  of¬ 
fering  her  ;  and  it  evidently  appear’d,  that 
her  Conftancy  was  not  vanquifh’d,  when  the 
Dey  was  feen  all  in  a  Rage,  drawing  her  by 
the  Hair  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom  of  his 
Stair-cafe. 

Finding  himfelf  unable  to  focceed  in  this 
firft  Affault,  he  changed  his  Battery  :  He 
lodg’d  her  in  a  handfome  Chamber,  with  a 
Negroe  Slave  to  attend  her,  and  went  often  to 
fee  her,  making  her  abundance  of  fruitlefs 
Proteftations  ;  to  which  he  join’d  what  is  moft 
capable  of  dazzling  young  Perfons  of  that 
Sex,  magnificent  Apparel,  coftly  Jewels,  &c. 

But  this  virtuous  Maid,  more  curious  to  pre- 
ferve  her  nuptial  Garment  without  a  Stain, 
refufed  them  all,  fpite  of  the  Dey’s  Intrea¬ 
ties,  earneft  Remonftrances  and  Commands, 
daily  repeated  for  more  than  a  Month.  To 
remove  her  Scruples,  he  caufed  a  Chriftian 
Girl,  of  her  own  Country  and  Acquaintance, 
to  be  brought  her  as  a  Companion  }  and  who, 
in  her  Prefence,  made  no  difficulty  of  taking 
from  the  Dey’s  Hands  fuch  Things  as  he  of¬ 
fer’d  to  our  Virgin,  and  therewith  adorn’d 
herfelf.  But  this  generous  Maid  made  her 
blufh  with  Confufion,  bitterly  reproaching  her 
bafe  Compliance,  and  criminal  Forgetfulnefs 

of 
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Algiers,  of  her  Baptifmal  Vows.  Ali  Dey  could  not 

— 1 ’-v— *'  but  admire  the  one,  and  heartily  contemn’d 
the  other,  who  yielded  fo  eafily :  But  that 
Admiration  did  but  add  Fuel  to  his  Paffion  ; 
he  imagin’d,  that  the  Country  Air  might 
work  fome  Effedt  on  her,  and  that,  amidft 
thofe  rural  Pleafures,  lhe  might  lofe  fome  of 
her  Aufterity,  and  become  more  tradable  ; 
Spite  of  all  her  Refiftance,  he  forced  her  to 
put  on  a  Suit  of  fine  Cloaths,  and  mount  on 
a  Mule,  after  that  Country  Fafhion,  in  a  Ra- 
cabia,  a  fort  of  Cage,  moft  fumptuoufly  co¬ 
ver’d  after  their  manner  ;  and  therein  fhe  was 
conducted  to  his  Uncle’s  Garden  Seat.  As 
fhe  was  perfuaded,  that  the  amorous  Dey  would 
not  fail  following  her,  and  that  abroad  in  the 
Country  her  Cries  would  not  be  heard,  fhe 
made  loud  Lamentations  as  fhe  pafs’d  the 
Streets  of  Algiers ,  that  all  People  might  be 
Witnefies  of  the  Violences  fhe  underwent  5 
and  that  fuch  Chriftians,  as  were  within  hearing, 
might  be  excited  to  fuccour  her,  at  leaft  with 
their  fervent  Prayers  to  the  Almighty  ;  which 
file  ceas’d  not  calling  on  them  to  do  for  her, 
imploring  with  great  Outcries  for  God’s  Afi- 
fiftance,  and  our  blefifed  Lady’s  Intercefiion. 

The  Dey’s  Uncle  could  not,  with  all  his 
Efforts  and  Artifices,  make  any  Imprefiion  on 
the  Heart  of  this  young  Virgin  ;  all  this  was 
much  lefs  dangerous  to  her,  than  the  Prefence 
of  her  Perlecutor  :  Nor  had  Menaces  and  Pro-- 
mifes  much  Force  to  ftagger  her,  after  the  At¬ 
tacks  fhe  had  actually  fuftain’d.  She  there 
found  herfelf,  as  it  were,  under  Shelter  ;  nor 
did  fiie  begin  to  tremble,  till  the  Dey,  after 
a  three  Weeks  Interval,  fent  for  her  home, 
where  he  had  already  got  her  Mother  and 

Sifter, 
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Sifter,  in  order  to  try  if  he  could  not,  through  Algiers. 

their  means,  bring  her  to  a  Compliance.  He  - - 

flatter’d  them  with  Hopes  of  their  Liberty, 
in  cafe  they  could  engage  her  to  be  more  con- 
tlefcendfng  :  But  all  was  in  vain  ,  and  this 
bringing  them  together  ferved  only  to  make 
all  three  firmer  in  their  Sentiments  of  Virtue 
and  Religion.  Our  Apoftolic  Vicar,  and  the 
Father  Adminiftrator  of  the  Gofpel,  touched 
at  this  Maiden’s  Situation,  went  to  our  Con- 
ful,  M.  Clair am-b ault ,  to  confer  on  the  means 
to  put  a  Stop  to  fo  cruel  and  fo  dangerous  a 
Perfecution,  and  in  what  Terms  to  attack  Alt 
Dey  on  the  Affair  :  They  knew  what  Anfvver 
he  had  returned  to  the  Complaint  brought  him 
againft  a  certain  Patron,  who  tiled  the  like 
Compulfion  to  a  Chriftian  Female  Slave  of 
his ;  he  fakg  fhe  was  his  own  proper  Goods, 
which  he  might  ufe  juft  as  he  pleafed.  M. 
Clairam-bauU  however  undertook  fpeaking  to 
him,  and  did  it  with  his  ufual  Difcretion  :  The 
Dey  reply’d,  that  he  did  not  offer  to  force  his 
Slave  to  change  her  Religion.  Our  Conful 
returned  very  lorrowful,  as  judging  from  this 
Anfvver,  that  Bobba  Ah  defign’d  not  to  quit 
his  Pretenfions  ;  and,  in  effcdf,  he  purfued  her 
with  more  Artifices  and  greater  Violence  than 
ever.  This  continued  till  fuch  time  as  the  Om¬ 
nipotent,  vouchfafing  to  put  a  Period  to  the 
Combats  of  his  Servant,  fuddenly  changing 
the  Day’s  Fury  into  Admiration  ;  and  that, 
touch’d  with  the  Conftancy  of  his  Slave,  he 
frankly  fet  her,  together  with  her  Mother  and 
Sifter,  at  Liberty.  ATay  the  toth  1717,  they 
were  all  three  embark’d  on  a  Veflel,  wherein 
our  SpaniJJ}  Fathers  of  the  Redemption  carried 
off  two  hundred  and  thirty  Captives  whom 
Vol.  XXVII.  X  x  they 
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they  had  ranfom’d.  Of  fuch  Eftimation  is 
perfevering  Virtue,  fince  it  cafts  a  Luftre, 
which  makes  it  admir’d  and  recompens’d  even 
by  a  paffionate  enamour’d  Barbarian. 

But  to  enlarge  a  little  further  on  the  Admi- 
niftration  of  Juftice  among  the  Algerines  ■,  for 
Pirates  and  Ufurpers  muft  obferve  Forms  of 
Juftice  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  lawlefs 
Governments,  whatever  Rapine  and  Injuftice 
they  are  guilty  of  towards  the  reft;  of  Man¬ 
kind.  The  Moors ,  Jews  and  Chrijiians ,  who 
are  Freemen,  have  their  refpedtive  Judges  of 
their  feveral  Nations  affign’d  them,  who  are 
permitted  to  adminifter  Juftice  among  their 
People  (unlefs  the  Crime  affedfs  the  State) 
and  thefe  are  judged  by  their  feveral  Laws. 
Traytors,  Houfe-breakers  and  Highway-men, 
are  put  to  the  moft  cruel  Deaths  here,  tho’ 
their  State  is  fupported  by  Robbery  :  And  x 
Moor ,  who  has  been  guilty  of  Theft,  has  his 
right  Hand  cut  off ;  which,  being  hung  about 
his  Neck,  he  is  fet  upon  an  Afs,  with  his  Face 
to  the  Beaft’s  Tail,  and  led  about  the  Streets, 
a  Cryer  going  before  him  and  proclaiming 
his  Offence.  Adultery  and  Robbery  are  al¬ 
ways  punifh’d  with  Death  •,  Apoftates  from 
the  eftablifh’d  Religion  are  burnt  here,  as  in 
other  Mahometan  Countries  :  And  tho’  the  Po- 
pifh  Priefts,  that  are  Slaves  at  Algiers ,  are 
ufed  better  than  other  Captives  generally,  their 
Brethren  taking  care  conftantly  to  remit  Money 
to  their  feveral  Mafters,  to  excufe  them  from 
Labour  *,  yet,  if  any  Chriftian  Nation  is  at 
War  with  Algiers ,  the  Priefts  are  always  made 
the  firft  Sacrifice.  When  the  French  bom¬ 
barded  the  City  in  the  Year  1688,  the  Turks 
fir’d  no  lefs  than  forty  Frenchmen  at  the  Fleet, 

from 
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from  the  Mouths  of  their  great  Guns  or  Mop- 
tars  *  among  whom  were  the  French  Conful, 
and  the  Apoftolical  Vicar,  who  had  the  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Chriftian- Hofpital  at  Algiers  ; 
bur,  ’tis  faid,  the  French  Admiral  fet  them  an 
Example,  by  firing  feveral  Furkijh  Slaves  from 
his  Mortars  into  the  T own  :  However,  thefe 
are  extraordinary  Cafes  ;  generally  Chriftian 
Slaves  are  treated  very  well  at  Algiers ,  they 
neither  tempt,  or  force  them  to  change  their 
Religion  ;  it  is  not  for  their  Intereft  :  Their 
Matters  had  rather  they  would  not  turn  Ma- 
hometans ,  for  then  they  lofe  the  Benefit- of  their 
Ranfom  •,  neither  can  they  fell  them  to  others. 
Indeed,  when  a  Chriftian  Slave  has  commit¬ 
ted  fome  Crime  that  deferves  Death,  the  Dey 
will  fometimes  offer  him  his  Life,  if  he  turns 
Mahometan  and,  if  they  have  any  Slaves  under 
twelve  Years  of  Age,  fome  rich  Muffulman 
will  endeavour  to  bring  them  up  in  their  Su- 
perftition,  cloath  them  handfomely,  and  even 
adopt  them  for  their  Children  ;  but,  as  for 
thofe  that  are  grown  up,  they  never  attempt 
to  make  them  change  their  Religion.  ’Tis 
true,  fome  purchafe  young  Girls,  on  purpofe 
to  make  Concubines  of  them  ;  and  there  are 
others  that  buy  up  young  Boys  for  their  un¬ 
natural  Lulls  :  But  for  the  molt  part,  it  is  ob- 
ferv’d,  Chriftian  Slaves  are  ufed  better  than 
thofe  Chriftians  that  are  at  Liberty  :  The  latter 
are  infulted  and  abus’d  frequently  both  by  Furks 
and  Moors  but  they  take  care  how  they  meddle 
with  Slaves,  as  their  Matters  will  refent  the 
Affront,  and  they  are  forced  to  make  Satif- 
faclion  if  they  do  them  any  Injury. 

There  is  much  more  Danger  of  falling  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Mountaineers  on  the  Coaft, 
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Algiers  than  of  the  Algerines  for  the  former  are  not 
— -v — J  content  with  making  Chriftian  Slaves,  but 
make  them  ferve  with  Rigour,  frequently  ta¬ 
king  away  the  Life  of  a  Chriftian  Priloner, 
which  thole  Barbarians  look  upon  as  a  merito¬ 
rious  ACtion.  But  even  here  I  find  the  Peo¬ 
ple  much  more  inclin'd  to  preferve  their  Pri- 
foners,  where  a  good  Ranfom  may  be  expect¬ 
ed,  than  to  deftroy  them  ;  as  may  be  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  Relation  Laugier  de  Taffy  has 
given  us  of  the  Captivity  of  young  Mifs  de 
Bourk ,  Daughter  of  the  Count  de  Bourk , 
which  I  chufe  to  recite,  becaufe  it  gives  us 
fome  Notion  of  the  Mountaineers  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Algiers ,  and  how  very  little  Authority 
the  Dey  has  over  them. 

The  Cap-  Moniieur  De  Taffy  relates,  that  the  Countefs 
tivity  of  Bourk  embarked  at  Cette  in  Languedoc ,  on 
the  23d  of  October  1719,  in  a  Genoefe  Bark, 
among  the  with  her  Sen,  her  Daughter,  M.  Id  Abbe  de 
Mountai-  Bourk  her  Brother-in-law,  another  Irijh  Gen- 
neers.  tlemen,  with  fix  Domefticks,  two  of  them 
Men,  and  four  of  the  other  Sex  :  She  was 
going  for  Spain  to  her  Hufband  Chevalier 
Tobias ,  Count  de  Bourk ,  a  gallant  Iriff  Offi¬ 
cer,  then  in  his  Catholick  Majefty’s  Service, 
and  who  had  followed  King  James  into  Trance. 
On  the  fecond  Day  of  their  Voyage,  being 
on  the  Catalan  Coaft  near  Barcelona ,  the  Bark 
was  made  Prize  of  by  a  final  1  Algerine :  But 
the  Countefs  having  a  Pafs  from  the  Trench 
Court,  the  Captain  treated  her  with  the  utmoft 
Civility  and  DiftinCcion,  recovering  her  from 
the  Fright  fhe  was  in,  by  alluring  her,  that 
no  Injury  ffiould  be  offered  either  to  herfelf, 
or  any  of  her  Retinue.  She  defired  to  be  left 
with  her  Family  on  board  the  Genoefe  Bark  •, 
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•which  Requed  the  Corfair  readily  granted.  Algiers. 


He  took  into  his  own  Ship  the  Genoeje  Equi-  v- 
page,  and  put  in  their  dead  a  few  Turks  and 
Moors  to  conduct  the  Bark,  which  he  took  in 
Tow,  deering  away  ‘sox  Algiers.  But,  on  the 
30th  of  that  Month,  being  near  the  Barbary 
Coad,  and  attack’d  by  a  moft  furious  Tem¬ 
ped  at  N.  W.  the  Corfair  was  oblig’d  to  cut 
away  the  Bark,  in  order  to  govern  his  own 
Veffel  ;  that  Prize  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  Algerine ,  and  the  Wind  forcing  her  to¬ 
wards  Land,  fhe  run  a-ground  between  Bn- 
jeya  and  Jejil ,  where  fhe  was  dafh’d  in  pieces. 
The  Cabails,  who,  whenever  the  Northerly 
Winds  blow  tempeduoufly,  are  extremely  at¬ 
tentive  to  obferve  from  the  Tops  of  their 
Mountains  what  paffes  upon  the  Coaft,  having 
feen  the  Approach  of  this  Veffel,  ran  down  to 
the  Sea-fide  in  great  Numbers  to  wait  for  and 
pillage  her  :  The  Algerines ,  who  faved  them- 
felves  by  fwimming,  acquainted  the  chief  of 
thofe  Moors ,  that  there  was  in  the  Bark  a 
French  Princefs.  Immediately  feveral  Cabails 
threw  themfelves  into  the  Water,  to  fave  at 
lead  her  •,  but  could  only  fave  Mifs  de  Bourk , 
her  Uncle  U  Abbe  de  Bourk,  a  Chamber-maid, 
with  the  two  Men-Servants  j  the  Counted,  with 
her  Son,  three  Women-Servants,  and  M.  Ar¬ 
thur  her  Gentleman,  were  all  drown’d  :  They 
made  V Abbe  carry  the  Child  on  his  Shoulders, 
and  conduced  them  all  to  a  Place  the  lead  ac- 
ceffible  in  certain  Mountains,  forne  Days  Jour¬ 
ney  from  the  Sea.  Being  arrived  there,  Mils 
de  Bourk ,  her  Uncle,  and  one  Domedick, 
were  carried  to  one  Tent  ;  the  Chamber-maid 
and  fecond  Domedick  to  another.  Next  Day 
the  Shieks,  or  Chiefs  of  the  Adouars  or  Vil¬ 
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Algiers,  lages,  aflembled  to  confult  on  what  was  to  be 
V'V'**-'  done  with  the  Prifoners,  whether  they  fhould 
write  to  the  Aga  of  JejiU  to  fend  Information 
to  the  French  Conful  at  Algiers ,  that  he  might 
ranfom  the  Lady  and  her  Retinue  ?  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  not  be  better  they  fhould  wait 
till  the  faid  Conful  claimed  them,  and  fo  get  a 
Sum  more  confiderable  ?  It  was  determined 
to  flay  till  they  were  claimed,  which  obliged 
Mifs  de  Bourk  (then  only  in  her  tenth  Year)  to 
write  a  very  moving  Letter  {November  4.)  to 
the  Conful  at  Algiers  ;  wherein  fhe  acquainted 
him  with  her  Misfortunes  and  Condition  :  She 
conjur’d  him  to  redeem  her  at  any  Price  what¬ 
ever,  and  deliver  her  from  the  Horrors  fhe 
underwent.  The  Moors  fent  this  Letter  to  a 
certain  Marabout  near  Bujeya,  who  paffes  for 
a  great  Saint,  and  is  held  in  fuch  Veneration,, 
that  when  any  one  of  that  Country  afks  a  Fa¬ 
vour,  he  does  it  in  the  Name  of  God  and 
of  the  faid  Marabout.  This  Saint  immediately 
difpatch’d  away  to  Algiers ,  a  Courier,  who 
deliver’d  her  Letter  to  the  Conful,  by  whom 
it  was  communicated  to  M.  Dufault ,  lately 
arrived  there  from  France ,  in  Quality  of  his 
moft  Chriiiian  Majefty’s  Envoy  -  Extraordi¬ 
nary. 

During  this  Interval,  the  Son  of  one  of  the 
molt  confiderable  Shieks  demanded  Mifs  de 
Bourk  in  Marriage  of  his  Father,  who  pro- 
poled  it  to  the  other  Shieks.  Thefe  imagin’d 
he  might  thereby  acquire  vaft  Riches  •,  and 
therefore  feveral  others  of  the  mod:  powerful 
difputed  her  with  him  •,  but  none  obtained  her : 
And  it  was  finally  refolved  in  their  Council, 
that  fhe  fhould  be  ranfom’d. 
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His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s  Envoy  went  Algiers, 
inftantly  to  Mchemet  Dey  of  Algiers ,  of  whom, 
in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  prefting  Terms,  he 
demanded  the  Liberty  of  Mifs  de  Bourk  and 
her  Retinue  :  The  Dey  anfwer’d,  That  the 
Cabails  acknowledg’d  not  his  Soveraignty,  by 
reafon  he  could  not  reduce  them  to  Obedience 
in  a  mountainous  Country,  which  was  inaccef- 
fible  to  all  but  its  Inhabitants ;  and,  when  any 
Algerine  Forces  were  fent  thither,  in  order  to 
their  Redu&ion,  they  always  laid  Ambufcades, 
into  which  the  Turks  could  not  poftibly  avoid 
falling.  He  added.  That  all  he  could  do, 
was  ftridtly  and  precifely  to  enjoin  his  Aga’s 
of  Jejil  and  Bujeya ,  to  ufe  all  practicable 
means  to  get  thofe  Chriftians  releas’d,  and  then 
ranfom  them  on  the  eafieft  Terms  they  were 
able  to  obtain.  He  immediately  fent  away 
his  Orders  to  that  purpofe,  joining  therewith 
Letters  for  the  Marabouts  of  thofe  Places,  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  adt  in  concert  with  his  faid 
Officers.  On  the  24th  ditto,  M.  Dufault 
order’d  to  Sea  a  French  Veftel  then  in  the  Port 
of  Algiers  \  whereon  embark’d  Ibrahim  Hoja , 
our  Nation’s  Interpreter,  to  carry  thofe  Dif- 
patches  to  the  Aga’s  and  Marabouts :  On  their 
Receipt  thereof  they  inftantly  took  Horfe,  and 
rode  to  that  Adouar  where  Mifs  de  Bourk  was 
detain'd  :  There  they  negotiated  the  Ranfom 
of  her,  and  thofe  with  her,  and  procured  the 
Releafe  of  all  five  for  1300  Algiers  current 
Dollars.  But  to  return  to  the  Chriftian  Slaves 
at  Algiers. 

Laugier  de  Tajfy  obferves,  that  the  French 
and  Spanijh  Slaves  have  each  of  them  their 
Priefts  and  Chappels  at  Algiers ,  where  Divine 
Service  is  perform'd  after  the  mode  of  their 
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refpedtive  Countries  :  That  the  Jews  alfo, 
who  are  computed  to  be  five  thoufand  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Town,  have  their  Synagogues  and 
their  Priefts  •,  but  that  Britain ,  and  the  feveral 
Protefiant  Nations  of  Europe ,  have  neither 
Chappels  or  Ecclefiafticks  to  perform  Divine 
Service,  tho’  they  have  Confuls  here  to  take 
care  of  the  Intereftsof  their  refpedtive  Nations, 
and  tranfadt  their  Affairs  :  But  one  reafon  the 
Englijh  have  no  Chappel  or  Priei!'  here  may 
be,  that  there  are  not  many  Englijh  Slaves  in 
the  Place.  We  have  been  at  Peace  with  Al¬ 
giers  thefe  fifty  or  threefcore  Years,  and  no 
Englijhman  can  be  made  a  Slave,  unlefs  he 
ferves  in  the  Fleets  of  Foreigners,  who  are  at 
War  with  the  Algerine s,  for  Pay  ;  of  which 
indeed  there  are  fome,  but  they  are  redeemed 
from  time  to  time,  either  by  the  Government, 
or  by  private  Charities.  Queen  Anne  redeem’d 
feveral  in  her  Reign  •,  King  George  I.  redeem’d 
37,  and  his  prefent  Majefty  150,  and  upwards. 

Something  fhould  be  laid  of  the  Trade  of 
the  Algerines  ;  but  in  truth  their  Trade,  by 
which  they  principally  fubfifr,  is  Piracy  and 
Man-flealing.  In  their  Prizes  they  find  all 
the  Merchandize  of  Europe  *,  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  Prifoners,  the  Captain  of  the  Pirate 
and  his  Crew  divide  equally  with  the  Owners, 
after  the  Dey  has  taken  the  eighth  Share  he 
claims  in  every  Prize.  The  Jews  are  the 
principal  Merchants  at  Algiers ,  as  they  are  in 
every  Town  upon  the  Barbary  Coaft,  tho’  there 
are  fome  MooriJIo  Merchants  alio  -y  but,  as  to 
the  Turks ,  they  trouble  themfelves  with  no 
kind  of  Merchandize,  but  Slaves,  Arms  and 
Ammunition  :  They  are  all  of  them  Men  of 
the  Sword,  and  look  upon  Traffick  to  be  be¬ 
neath 
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Jieath  them.  The  Jews  buy  the  Goods  found 
in  the  Prizes,  and  retail  them  at  home,  or  ex¬ 
port  them  again  to  foreign  Markets  ;  and  there 
are  fome  few  European  Ships  that  come  to  Al¬ 
giers  on  account  of  Trade  ;  but  meet  with 
little  Encouragement,  unlefs  there  have  been 
no  Prizes  made  in  a  great  while  for  the  Pirates, 
ivho  come  by  their  Goods  without  paying  any 
thing  for  them,  muft  certainly  be  able  to  afford 
better  Penny-worths  than  the  Merchant,  who 
buys  his  Goods. 

Turkijh  Veffels,  and  thofe  of  the  Moors,  pay  Port 
twenty  Piafters,  in  the  Port  of  Algiers ,  for  DutieSs 
Anchorage,  whatever  Burthen  the  Ship  is  of  § 
and  thofe  of  Chriftians,  at  Peace  with  that  Na¬ 
tion,  pay  forty  Piafters  ;  while  thofe,  who 
are  at  War  with  Algiers ,  pay  fourfcore  Piafters 
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Ships  into  their  Protection, 
enter’d  any  of  their  Ports, 
at  Peace  with  them,  or  not ; 
with  the  fame  Ships  at  Sea, 
turn  from  Algiers ,  they  look  upon  them  as 
lawful  Prize. 

The  Duties  on  all  Merchandize  imported 
by  Turks ,  Moors  or  Jews,  are  twelve  and  a 
half  per  Cent  ;  and  the  Duties  on  Exportation 
two  and  a  half  per  Cent,  dhe  Englijh,  by  their 
Treaty  in  the  Year  1703,  are  to  pay  but  live 
per  Cent  on  Goods  imported,  and  two  per 
Cent  on  thofe  they  export ;  and,  his  faid,  the 
French  have  had  the  fame  Favour  Ihewn  them  : 
They  make  even  Money  pay  ft vt  per  Cent  on 
Importation,  except  that  which  is  fent  for  the 
Redemption  of  Captives  j  and  this  pays  but 
three  per  Cent.  Wine,  Brandy  and  Spirits  pay 
four  Piafters  the  Piece  on  Importation ;  and 
YoL  XXVII;  T  f  thi 
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Algiers,  the  Company  of  the  Bajiion  cle  Trance  (a  little 
I  (land  the  French  are  poffefs’d  of  on  the  Coaft 
of  Algiers)  are  allowed  to  fend  two  Veffels  to 
Algiers  every  Year,  without  paying  any  Duties, 
’tis  faid. 

Goods  im-  The  Merchandizes  imported,  are  wrought 
ported.  Silks,  Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs,  Damafks,  Lin- 
nen  and  Woollen  Cloaths,  Spices,  Copper, 
Brafs  and  Tin  Ware,  Quick-diver,  Arms, 
Powder  and  other  Ammunition  3  Sails  and 
naval  Stores,  Cochineal,  Copperas,  Sugar, 
Cotton  Galls,  Brazil  Wood,  Red  Wood,  Alum, 
Vermillion,  Wine,  Brandy,  Spirits,  Opium, 
Gums,  Paper,  dried  Fruit,  and  other  lefs  con- 
fiderable  Articles. 

Goods  ex-  In  Return  for  which,  the  Europeans  receive 
forted.  Wax,  fine  Wool,  Oftrich  Feathers,  Skins  of 
wild  Beads,  Dates  and  Chridian  Slaves :  Nor 
is  there  any  kind  of  Merchandize,  but  what 
may  be  met  with  here  fometimes,  when  they 
bring  in  rich  Prizes. 

The  Eng-  The  Englijh  Conful,  fays  Laugier  de  Taj]), 
lijh  fumifh  is  the  only  Merchant  of  that  Nation  at  Algiers , 
Ammuni^  a-n6  cari^es  on  a  more  advantagious  Trade 
t ion  and  tlnan  any  other  Perfon  •,  for  he  furnifhes  the 
naval  Dey  with  Powder,  Bullets,  Bombs,  Arms, 
Stores.  Anchors,  Cordage,  and  all  manner  of  naval 
Stores,  and  takes  in  return  Corn  and  Oil,  which 
are  of  great  Service  fometimes  to  the  Britijh 
Garrifons  of  Pcrt-Mahon  and  Gihralter  >  and, 
’tis  faid,  no  other  Nation  is  differ’d  to  carry 
any  Corn  out  of  the  Country  :  But  there  is 
more  than  one  Reafon  for  this  Indulgence, 
and  for  keeping  fair  with  the  Englijh  •,  for  they 
do  not  only  furnifh  the  Government  of  Algiers 
with  fuch  Things  as  are  mod  wanted  there  3 
but,  if  there  firould  happen,  to  be  another  Rup¬ 
ture 
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ture  with  England ,  the  Algerines  would  not  be  Algiers, 
able  to  ftir  out  of  their  Ports  for  our  Cruifers  3 

from  Port-Mahon  and  Gibralter.  They  will 
therefore  ever  have  as  much  Refpeift  for  Bri¬ 
tain ,  as  for  any  Power  in  Europe ,  while  we 
retain  thofe  two  Places. 

That  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Pirate  TheFounC 
BarbaroJJ'a ,  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  Furkijh 
Dominion  at  Algiers ,  and  was  the  fir  ft  that  Gov-e/n- 
ftykd  himfelf  King  of  it :  Of  which  Ufurpa-  ment  at 
tion  I  meet  with  the  following  Account.  The  Algiers. 
Moors  of  Spain ,  having  been  driven  from  that 
Country  in  the  Year  1492,  and  tranfported  to 
the  Coaft  of  Barbary ,  took  all  Opportunities 
of  retaliating  the  Injury  that  was  done  them, 
and  revenging  themfelves  on  the  Spaniards , 
by  taking  their  Merchant-fhips,  and  plunder¬ 
ing  the  Towns  on  the  Coafts  r  which  they  were 
very  fuccefsful  in  for  fome  Years,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  Country  •,  and  they  found 
means,  in  thefe  Excurfions,  to  furprize  and 
carry  multitudes  of  People  into  Captivity  : 
Whereupon  Cardinal  Ximenes ,  Prime  Mini- 
fter  to  Ferdinand  V,  King  ol  Arragon ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reftrain  thefe  Outrages,  fitted  out  a 
Fleet  in  the  Year  1505;  on  which  having 
embark’d  a  Body  of  Land-Forces,  under  the 
Command  of  Peter  Count  of  Navarre ,  he  be- 
fieg’d  and  took  the  Town  of  Oran  on  the 
Coaft  of  Barbary ,  then  inhabited  by  Moors 
who  had  been  driven  from  Grenada  and  Va¬ 
lencia.  The  Count  afterwards  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of  Bugia ,  and  feveral  other  Towns 
upon  the  fame  Coaft,  together  with  the  little 
Ifland  that  lies  before  the  Bay  of  Algiers  ; 
whereby  he  prevented  tire  Moors  Shipping 
going  in  or  out  of  that  Port,  and  gave  the 
Y  y  %  Town 
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Town  Apprehenfions  of  falling  fuddenly  under 
the  Dominion  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  Diftrefs  Prince  Selim ,  then  Soveraign 
of  Algiers ,  having  heard  of  the  Fame  of  Bar- 
barojja ,  the  fuccefsful  Turkijh  Coriair,  fent  to 
defire  his  Afiiftance  againft  the  Spaniards :  The 
Pirate  was  cruifing  in  the  Mediterranean ,  when 
he  received  the  Invitation  ;  and,  glad  of  the 
Opportunity,  fent  away  eighteen  Gallies,  and 
thirty  fmall  Barks  to  Algiers ,  marching  thither 
by  Land  himfelf  with  fuch  Forces  as  he  could 
aflemble  cn  a  fudden.  The  Algerines ,  recei¬ 
ving  Advice  of  his  Approach,  march’d  out  of 
Town,  with  Prince  Selim  at  their  Head,  to 
welcome  their  Deliverer  •  and,  having  conduct¬ 
ed  him  to  Algiers ,  amidft  the  loud  Acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  People,  he  was  lodg’d  in  the 
Prince’s  Palace.  But  their  Joy  was  not  long- 
liv’d  ^  for  the  Pirate,  who,  for  many  Years 
had  made  no  Scruple  of  feizing  whatever  came 
in  his  Way,  immediately  form’d  a  Defign  of 
making  himfelf  Soveraign  of  Algiers  •,  and, 
having  found  means  to  affaffinate  Prince  Selim 
privately,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim’d 
King,  maffacring  all  thofe  he  imagin’d  might 
oppofe  his  Deligns :  Whereupon  moft  of  the 
Natives  abandon’d  the  Place,  and  left  the  Ufur- 
per  in  the  peaceable  PolTeflion  of  the  City  * 
but,  upon  his  promifing  them  his  Prote&ion, 
and  the  Enjoyment  of  their  ancient  Laws  and 
Liberties,  they  returned  to  their  Habitations, 
and  acknowledg’d  him  their  Soveraign.  They 
loon  found  themfelves  however  under  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  a  barbarous  Tyrant,  who,  after  he 
had  fortified  the  Place,  and  fecur’d  his  PofTeF 
Son,  treated  them  no  better  than  Slaves. 
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This  Revolution  happen’d  at  Algiers  in  the 
Year  1516  •,  and  the  Son  of  Prince  Selim , 
flying  to  Oran  for  Protection,  prevail’d  on  the 
Spaniards  the  Year  following  to  fit  out  a  ftrong 
Fleet,  with  an  Army  of  ten  thoufand  Land- 
men  on  board,  to  affift  him  to  recover  his 
Right,  promifing  to  acknowledge  the  King  of 
Spain  for  his  Soveraign,  if  he  fucceeded  :  But 
the  SpaniJlj  Fleet,  being  arrived  near  Algiers , 
was  difpers’d  or  fhipwreck’d  in  a  violent  Storm, 
and  molt  of  their  Forces  drown’d,  cut  in 
pieces,  or  made  Slaves  by  the  '■Turks.  Barba- 
roJJ'a ,  puff’d  up  with  this  Succefs,  continued 
to  treat  the  Moors ,  both  in  Town  and  Country, 
with  greater  Infolence  than  ever,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  reft  of  tfie  Moorijlo  Princes  to  enter 
into  a  Confederacy  againft  the  Ufurper  ;  and, 
having  chofen  the  King  of  Tenez  their  Gene¬ 
ral,  and  afiembled  ten  thoufand  Plorfe,  and  a 
good  Body  of  Foot,  they  took  the  Field,  in 
order  to  lay  fiege  to  Algiers.  Barbarojfa ,  ha^ 
ving  Intelligence  of  their  Motions,  march’d 
out  to  meet  them  with  no  more  than  a  thou¬ 
fand  TurkiJIo  Mufketeers,  and  five  hundred 
Moors  he  could  confide  in,  and  had  the  good 
Fortune  to  defeat  the  numerous  Forces  of  his 
Enemies  who,  being  without  Fire-arms,  were 
loon  dil'order’d  by  his  Mufketeers,  efpecially 
their  Florfe,  on  whom  they  moft  relied  :  Af¬ 
ter  which,  the  Conqueror  enter’d  the  City  of 
Tenez ,  the  King  being  fled  to  Mount  Atlas , 
and  caufed  the  Inhabitants  to  proclaim  him 
their  King. 

There  happen’d,  about  the  fame  time,  an 
Infur  reft  ion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tremefen ,  which 
lies  ftill  more  to  the  Weftward  •,  and  the  Re¬ 
bels,  hearing  of  the  furprizing  Succefies  of 
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iers.  Barharojfa,  invited  him  to  come  and  deliver 
them  from  the  Oppreffions  they  pretended  to 
have  fuffer’d  under  their  native  Soveraign,  a 
MefTage  extremely  acceptable  to  the  ambitious 
Turk,  who,  having fent  fora  Reinforcement  of 
Troops,  and  his  Artillery  from  Algiers ,  im¬ 
mediately  advanc’d  towards  Tremefen  •,  and2 
engaging  that  King  in  the  Plain  of  Aghad ,  ob¬ 
tained  a  compleat  Victory,  to  which  his  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  fmall  Arms  very  much  contributed, 
the  Moors  having  neither  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  (till  fought  with  their  old  Weapons,  Laun- 
ces,  Bows  and  Swords.  The  King  of  Tremefen , 
it  feems,  efcaped  out  of  the  Battle,  but  his 
traiterous  Subjects  afterwards  murder’d  him, 
and  fent  his  Head  to  the  Conqueror  •,  who 
thereupon  enter’d  the  City  of  Tremefen  in  Tri¬ 
umph,  and  was  proclaim’d  King.  The  Citi¬ 
zens  acknowledg’d  him  their  Soveraign,  and 
took  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  to  Barbaroffa , 
who  now  faw  himfelf  Matter  of  three  King¬ 
doms  within  the  Space  of  a  Year,  which  he 
had  acquir’d  with  the  Afliftance  of  a  handful 
of  Men  *,  only  but  as  Tremefen  was  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Oran ,  he  juftly  apprehended 
the  Spaniards  would  not  long  permit  him  to 
enjoy  his  Conquefts  in  quiet.  He  enter’d  there¬ 
fore  into  an  Alliance  with  Muley  Hamet ,  King  of 
Fez ,  the  molt  powerful  of  the  African  Princes, 
who  was  no  lefs  an  Enemy  to  Spain  than  himfelf  j 
and,  thus  fupported,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he 
fhould  be  able  to  defend  the  extenfive  Territories 
he  had  conquer'd  againfl  all  the  Power  of  the 
Chriflians  :  And  he  might  have  judged  right 
poffibly,  if  his  Ally,  the  King  of  Fez ,  had 
been  as  ready  to  oppofe  the  Efforts,  of  the 
Spaniards ,  as  he  was.  But  Charles  the  Fifth, 
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coming  to  take  Poffeffion  of  the  Throne  of  Algiers. 
Spain  about  this  time,  and  being  implor’d,  by  ' — 
the  Prince  of  Trcmefen ,  to  affift  him  in  the 
Recovery  of  his  Father’s  Kingdom  out  of  the 
Hands  of  Barbarojfa ,  he  fent  over  ten  thou- 
fand  Men  from  Spain,  under  the  Command  of 
the  Governor  of  Oran  j  who  immediately  took 
the  Field,  and,  being  join’d  by  a  good  Body 
of  Moors  and  drabs ,  march’d  towards  Tre- 
rnefen.  Whereupon  Barbarojfa  immediately 
fent  to  his  Ally,  the  King  of  Fez,  to  haften 
to  his  Affiftance,  and  march’d  in  Perfon,  with 
fifteen  hundred  Turkiflj  Mufketeers,  and  five 
thoufand  Moorifn  Horfe,  to  attend  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Governor  of  Oran ,  till  he  fhould 
be  join’d  by  the  King  of  Fez  •,  but,  being 
hemm’d  in  by  the  Spaniards,  and  endeavouring 
to  break  through  them  in  the  Night-time,  he 
was  cut  in  pieces  with  all  his  furkijh  Infantry. 
Whereupon  the  Governor  of  Oran  continued 
his  March  to  Trcmefen,  and,  the  Citizens  open¬ 
ing  their  Gates  to  him,  the  young  Prince  was 
reftor’d  to  his  Throne.  Some  Days  after  the 
Battle,  the  King  of  Fez  arriv’d  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Trcmefen ,  with  an  Army  of  twenty 
thoufand  Men  ■,  but,  hearing  of  the  Succefs  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  returned  with  more  hafte  into 
his  Country  than  he  came  :  Whereby  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  an  Opportunity  of  recovering  both 
Tenez  and  Algiers,  if  they  had  followed  their 
Blow,  and  might  with  Eafe  have  expeli’d  the 
Turks  from  the  Coaft  of  Barbary  at  that  time  ; 
but  the  Governor  of  Oran  contented  himfelf 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  fent  back  the 
Forces  to  Spain  that  had  been  employ’d  in  this 
Expedition,  at  a  time  when  the  Turks  of  Al¬ 
giers  had  given  themfelves  over  for  loft.  But, 
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finding  the  Spaniards  made  no  Preparations 
to  attack  them,  they  proclaim’d  Cheredin ,  the 
Brother  of  Barbarojfa ,  their  King,  who  met 
with  no  Difturbance  till  the  Year  1619,  when 
he  underftood  there  was  a  general  Confpiracy 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs ,  to  free  themfelves 
from  the  Turkijls  Yoke,  and  recover  their  an- 
tient  Liberties:  And,  as  he  was  confcious  he 
was  too  weak  to  refift  their  united  Forces,  e- 
Ipecially  if  they  fhou’d  be  join’d  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards ',  whom  he  apprehended  to  be  at  the 
Bottom  of  this  Confpiracy,  he  difpatch’d  an 
Exprefs  to  Selim ,  the  then  Grand  Signior  ; 
reprefenting,  That  all  Africa  wou’d  foon  fall 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Spaniards ,  if  the 
Turks  fhou’d  be  driven  from  Algiers  ;  and 
defiring  he  wou’d  fend  him  a  ftrong  Reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Troops,  promifing  to  refign  his  King¬ 
doms  to  the  Porte,  and  that  he  would  a6l  for 
the  future,  as  Bafha,  or  Viceroy  to  the  Grand 
Signior. 

The  Ottoman  Emperor  accepted  Cheredin's 
Oder,  and  fent  two  thoufand  Janizaries  to  his 
Afliftance  •,  publifhing  a  Proclamation  at  the 
fame  time.  That  all  Turks  who  fhould  refort 
to  Algiers ,  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  Privileges 
there,  as  the  Janizaries  did  at  Conflantinople  , 
whereupon  all  People  of  defperate  Fortunes, 
and  whofe  Crimes  had  render’d  them  obno¬ 
xious  to  the  Government,  immediately  enter’d 
themfelves  in  the  Service  of  Cheredin  Barba - 
rojfa  \  and,  with  thefe  Reinforcements,  he  was 
foon  in  a  Condition  to  defeat  all  the  Confpira- 
cies  of  the  Moors ,  and  render  himfelf  abfo- 
lute  Mailer  of  that  Part  of  Barbary :  He  alfo 
fubdu’d  the  Eland  the  Spaniards  had  poffefs’d 
themfelves  of  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Bay  of  AT 
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gzers,  and  by  a  Mole  join’d  it  to  the  Continent ; 
and  having  eredfed  a  ftrong  Fortrefs  on  the  I- 
fland,  he  enlarg’d  his  Piratical  Fleet,  and  fo 
infefted  the  Coafts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  that  a 
Merchant-fhip  could  not  ftir  out  of  any  Port 
without  falling  into  the  Hands  of  his  Corfairs. 
He  alfo  made  frequent  Defcents  upon  the 
Coafts,  carrying  Multitudes  of  Chriftians  into 
Slavery.  And  this  at  the  time  when  Charles 
the  fifth,  then  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Spain ,  was  at  the  Height  of  his  Glory, 
This  Prince,  now  Soveraign  of  the  belt 
Part  of  Europe ,  incens’d  to  fee  his  Dominions 
intuited,  and  his  Subjects  daily  carried  into 
Slavery  by  thefe  rafcally  Pirates  j  and  being 
incited  to  extirpate  them  by  Pope  Paul  III, 
as  Enemies  not  only  to  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
but  to  all  Mankind :  The  Emperor,  in  the 
Year  1541,  having  aflembled  a  Fleet  of  five 
hundred  Sail,  including  Tranfports  and  Gal- 
lies,  embark’d  with  an  Army  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  Men  and  upwards,  in  Spain ,  and,  arriving 
before  the  Bay  of  Algiers  the  latter  End  of 
OElober,  landed  about  two  thirds  of  his  Army, 
and  fummon’d  the  Place  ;  which  was  upon 
the  point  of  furrendring  to  him,  when  a  fudden 
Storm  happen’d,  in  which  great  part  of  his  Fleet 
was  fhipwreck’d,  his  Provifions  all  deftroy’d, 
and  fitch  heavy  Rains  at  the  fame  time  fell  on 
the  Shore,  that  his  Forces  could  no  longer  keep 
the  Field  j  whereupon  he  found  himfelf  oblig’d 
to  abandon  the  Enterprise,  and  reimbark  what 
Forces  he  had  left,  having  loft,  at  leaft,  one 
third  of  them,  either  by  Shipwreck  or  the 
Sword  of  the  Enemy,  in  his  Retreat ;  tho\  had 
this  Enterprize  been  undertaken  fooner  in  the 
Year,  in  all  probability  it  had  fucceeded^ 
■Vol.  XX VII,  Z  z  and 
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Algiers,  and  Charles  the  fifth  had  added  Africa  to  his 
Empire,  which  was  already  extended  over  the 
beft  part  of  Europe  and  America. 

But  I  fhould  have  taken  notice,  that  fome 
little  time  before  this  memorable  Enterprize 
of  Charles  the  fifth,  the  Grand  Signior  had 
preferred  Cheredin  Barbarojfa  to  the  honourable 
Poll  of  Captain  Bafha,  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  all  the  Territories  of  Algiers  *,  but 
thought  fit  to  appoint  Hajfan  Aga,  the  Eu¬ 
nuch,  Bafha  of  the  Town  of  Algiers ,  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  a  Check  upon  Cheredin ,  and  pre¬ 
vent  his  fetting  up  again  for  himlelf.  And, 
after  the  Death  of  Barbarojfa  II,  the  Porte 
govern’d  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers  by  their 
Bafha’s  (as  other  Provinces  of  that  Empire  are 
govern’d)  till  the  17th  Century,  when  the 
Janizaries,  or  Militia  of  Algiers ,  kis  faid, 
reprefented  to  the  Grand  Signior,  That  his 
Bafha’s  tyranniz’d  over  the  Country,  fquan- 
der’d  away  the  Soldiers  Pay,  and  render’d 
the  Government  of  the  'Turks  fo  odious  there, 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  were  about  to 
unite  againft  them,  and  would  infallibly  drive 
the  Turks  from  the  Coaft  of  Barbary ,  if  that 
Government  was  not  better  regulated  :  They 
defired  therefore,  that  they  might  debt  one  of 
their  Officers,  with  a  Title  of  Dey,  to  be  their 
Governour  ■,  promifing  thereupon,  to  raife 
Supplies  fufficient  to  maintain  their  Forces, 
which  would  fave  the  Porte  an  immenleCharge  j 
and  that  they  would  however  always  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Grand  Signior  for  their  Soveraign  ; 
in  which  Propofal,  it  feems,  the  Porte  acqui- 
elc’d.  They  eledled  a  Dey,  and  under  the 
Government  of  fuch  Magiitrates  of  their  own 
electing  they  remain  at  prefent  ;  but  in  no 

part 
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part  of  the  World  are  there  fuch  frequent  In-  Algiers.  ^ 
fiances  of  the  People’s  depofing  and  mudering  ^ 

their  Princes,  fcarce  any  of  them  dying  a 
natural  Death.  They  reign  with  abfolute  Au¬ 
thority  for  a  few  Years,  Months,  or  Weeks, 
and  fometimes  a  few  Hours  puts  an  end  to  their 
Dominion  and  their  Lives ;  nor  are  the  Alge¬ 
rines^  at  prefent,  any  otherwife  fubjeCt  to  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  the  Grand  Signior,  than  as  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  the  Head  of  their  Religion. 

His  Orders  are  very  little  regarded  in  their 
Territories. 

It  is  amazing  that  this  large  Kingdom  of 
Algiers  fhould  be  kept  under  the  moil  flavifh 
Subjection  by  a  Body  of  twelve  thoufand 
Turks  only,  compofed  of  the  vilefl  and  moft 
abandon’d  Wretches  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  ; 
being  chiefly  fuch  who,  to  avoid  the  Punifli- 
ment  due  to  their  Crimes,  have  fled  from 
Conftantinople ,  and  other  Turkijh  Towns  and 
Provinces  in  the  Levant  j  none  of  the  better 
Sort  of  Turks  ever  reforting  hither.  And 
when  the  ufual  Number  of  their  Militia  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  leflfen’d  by  Mortality,  or  the  being 
made  Slaves  to  the  Chriftians,  they  fend  to 
the  Levant ,  to  pick  up  all  the  Banditti  and 
Defperadoes  they  can  meet  with  to  recruit  their 
Piratical  Troops ;  taking  alfo  the  Renegado 
Chriftians,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Soldiery,  which 
they  have  by  Moorijh  or  Arabian  Wives,  into 
that  Body  j  for  no  Turkijh  Women  ever  come 
to  Algiers ,  looking  upon  it,  as  it  really  is, 
a  Neft  of  Pirates  and  Robbers,  infolent  daring 
Villains,  who  are  only  fit  for  the  Converfation 
of  People  like  themfelves.  Neither  Moors  or 
Arabs ,  are  ever  admitted  into  this  Militia, 
left  they  fhou’d  endeavour  to.  free  their  Coun~ 
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Algiers,  try  from  this  infupportable  Tyranny  of  the 
'Turks ,  and  drive  out  their  domineering  Ma¬ 
ilers.  And  tho’  the  Son  of  a  Turk  and  a 
Moorijh  and  Arabian  Wife  is  admitted  into 
their  Militia,  thefe  are  never  fuffePd  to  enjoy 
any  Preferment  or  Poft  in  the  Government  •,  it 
being  fufpedled  they  may  entertain  too  great 
a  Regard  for  their  Friends  and  Relations  by 
the  Mother’s  Side. 

To  every  private  Soldier  of  this  Body,  It 
feems,  they  give  the  Title  of  Effendi ,  or 
Lords  ;  and  indeed  thefe  Lordains  demand 
a  Refpedt  from  the  Natives  equal  to  that  of 
Princes  j  and  out  of  them  are  elected  their 
Deys  or  Kings,  their  Aga’s,  their  Beys  or 
Viceroys.  The  Governors  of  Towns,  and  all 
Officers  of  State,  and  this  Militia,  are  exempt¬ 
ed  from  all  Taxes  and  Duties  whatever,  feldom 
punifh’d  for  any  Crimes  unlefs  thofe  againft 
the  State :  Nor  is  any  Juftice  to  be  obtain’d 
againft  them,  where  the  native  Moors ,  Arabs , 
Chriftians ,  or  Jews ,  are  Parties  :  Thefe  are 
forc’d  to  fubmit  to  all  manner  of  Injuries  and 
Affronts  from  the  Soldiery.  They  fly  the 
Streets,  if  they  fee  a  Janizary  coming,  or  ftand 
clofe  up  to  the  Wall  in  the  rnoft  refpedtful 
Pofture,  till  thofe  High  and  Mighty  Robbers 
pafs  by  them. 

While  the  Dey  is  fuccefsful,  pays  the  Sol¬ 
diers  duely,  and  does  not'  attempt  to  invade 
their  Privileges,  no  Prince  is  obey’d  with  more 
Alacrity  by  his  Troops  *,  they  refufe  no  Ha- 
zards  in  his  Service  :  But  if  Things  go  never  fo 
little  amifs,  the  Fault  is  immediately  charg’d 
upon  the  Dey,  and  it  is  well  if  he  be  not  fa¬ 
erie’ d  to  their  Fury  ;  which  makes  moft  of 
their  Princes  fo  cautious,  as  not  to  enter  upon 

any 
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any  thing  of  Confequence,  without  the  Concur-  Alg 
rence  of  the  Divan,  or  Great  Council  of  the 
Soldiery. 

Thofe  Janizaries^  who  are  unmarried,  have 
much  the  greateft  Privileges  :  They  are 
lodg’d  in  fpacious  Houfes  provided  by  the 
Government,  attended  by  Slaves,  and  have  the 
Privilege  of  buying  their  Provisions  one  third 
under  the  Market  Price,  and  a  great  Allow¬ 
ance  of  Bread  every  Day,  befides  their  Pay  ; 
but  the  married  Men  are  excluded  from  all 
thefe  Advantages,  being  oblig’d  to  find  their 
own  Houfes,  and  their  own  Provifion  for  their 
Families  out  of  their  Pay  :  One  Reafon  for 
difcouraging  the  Soldiers  marrying  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  becaufe  the  Government  is  intitled 
to  all  the  Eftate  and  Effects  of  all  thofe  that  die 
or  are  carried  into  Slavery  without  Children: 

But  the  principal  is,  that  the  married  Men  are 
fuppos’d  to  have  more  Regard  to  the  Natives 
with  whom  they  intermarry,  than  the  unmar¬ 
ried  Soldiers  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
Sons  of  the  married  Janizaries  are  not  al¬ 
low’d  the  Privileges  of  natural  Turks,  or  ever 
preferr’d  to  any  Poll  in  the  Government,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  already  ;  which  are  luch  Dil- 
couragements  to  their  taking  Wives,  that  fcarce 
any  Janizaries  marry,  unlefs  the  Renegadoes 
that  are  admitted  into  that  Body,  who  are  not 
very  numerous :  However,  all  of  them  are 
allow’d  to  purchafe  Female  Slaves,  and  keep 
as  many  Concubines  as  they  pleafe,  without 
any  Reftraint. 

The  greateft  Crime  here,  next  to  T reafon, 
if  it  be  not  held  a  Branch  of  it,  is  the  exprefiing 
any  Companion  or  Tendernefs  for  the  Na¬ 
tives  :  However,  they  employ  Armies  of 
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Algiers.  Moors  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Country,  who 
afiift  in  oppreffing  their  fellow  Subjects,  and 
levying  the  Tributes  the  Dey  impofes.  And 
notwithftanding  the  Tyranny  the  2 "arks  exercife 
over  the  Moors  and  Arabs  \  yet  if  any  Chrifticm 
Power  makes  an  Attempt  againft  their  Coun¬ 
try,  they  now  feem  ready  to  unite  their  Forces 
againft  fuch  Invaders,  as  dreading  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chrifiians  more  than  the  Ufurpations 
of  thofe  of  the  fame  Faith. 

The  Elec-  ^ut  t0  a  more  particular  as  to  the 
tior.  of  the  Eledtion  of  the  Dey  :  He  ought,  by  their 
Te.  fir-  Conftitution,  to  be  chofen  by  the  T ’urkiJJ) 
edo/1^'  without  one  difienting  Voice.  When 

the  Throne  is  vacant,  they  affemble  at  the  Pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  Aga  of  the  Soldiery  demands 
who  fhall  be  their  Dey  ;  whereupon  every  one 
calls  out  for  the  Perfon  he  is  bell  affedfed  to  j 
but  till  all  agree  in  the  Choice,  they  are 
diredted  to  name  others,  till  they  pitch  upon  one 
who  is  univerfally  approv’d  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  draw  their  Sabres, 
and  for  the  ftrongeft  to  force  the  reft  to  agree 
with  them:  In  which  Contentions,  many  are 
kill’d  or  wounded.  And  there  are  lnftances 
of  a  powerful  Fadtion  eledting  another  Dey, 
while  the  former  has  been  living,  and  murder¬ 
ing  the  reigning  Dey  as  he  fat  upon  his  Tri¬ 
bunal.  And  in  this  Cafe,  the  Ulurper  feldom 
fails  to  murder  all  the  Great  Officers  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Divan  that  oppofe  him. 

HaJy  Dey,  who  was  plac’d  upon  the  Throne 
on  the  Murder  of  Ibrahim  Dey,  furnam’d  The 
Fool  A.  1710,  caus’d  no  lefs  than  fevcnteen  hun¬ 
dred  Perfons  to  be  murder’d  the  firft  Month 
of  his  Reign,  whom  he  apprehended  to  be  in 
a  different  Intereft.  When  the  Dey  happens 

to 
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to  be  kill’d,  his  Women  are  plunder’d  of  all  Algiers, 
they  have,  and  reduc’d  to  their  primitive  State,  J 

and  his  Children  have  nothing  more  allow’d 
them  than  the  Pay  of  a  private  Soldier,  and 
excluded  from  all  Preferment  in  the  State  : 

But  if  the  Dey  dies  a  natural  Death  (which 
rarely  happens)  they  fuffer  his  Women  to  re¬ 
main  poffefs’d  of  what  he  leaves  them.  Haly 
Dey  had  the  good  Fortune  to  reign  eight  Years, 

•viz.  from  1710  to  1718,  and  died  in  his 
Bed  at  laft  :  However,  he  was  no  fooner  given 
over  by  the  Phyficians,  but  a  powerful  Faftion 
made  choice  privately  of  a  SuccefTor  before  he 
was  dead  ;  and  the  moment  Haly  expir’d,  pro¬ 
claim’d  Mahomet  Dey,  who  was  before  High 
Treafurer,  and  he  was  immediately  inverted 
with  the  Royal  Robes.  And  thereupon,  all 
the  Officers  of  State  and  the  Soldiery  kifs’d 
his  Hand,  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
Acceffion,  knowing  it  would  have  been  fatal 
to  them  to  have  infifted  on  another  Election  ; 
tho’  it  has  happen’d,  that  a  Dey  has  been  no 
fooner  chofen  and  plac’d  ufSon  the  Throne, 
but  he  has  been  murder’d  there  by  the  oppofite 
Party.  There  were,  it  feems,  fome  few  Years 
fince,  no  lefs  than  fix  Deys  afiaffinated  in  four 
and  twenty  Hours,  whofe  Tombs  ftill  form  a 
Circle  without  one  of  the  Gates  of  Algiers. 

The  Englijh  Merchants,  as  well  as  thole  of  The  War 
other  Nations,  have  fuffer’d  very  much  by  the  between 
Depredations  of  the  Algerines.  Sir  William  ^  ' 

Monfon ,  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  I,  burnt  Algerines. 
fome  few  of  their  Ships  j  Admiral  Blake  more 
in  the  Year  1655  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Allen ,  in 
1668,  lay  before  their  Town,  till  he  compcli’d 
them  to  make  Peace ;  but  they  broke  it  again 
the  following  Year.  In  1670,  Captain  Beach 

forced 
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Algiers,  forced  feven  of  their  Frigates  on  Shore,  and 

■—'v— ^  burnt  them.  Sir  Edward  Spragge ,  in  1671, 
took  and  deftroy’d  nine  of  their  Ships  of  War  5 
and  at  feveral  times,  ’tis  computed,  the  Englijh 
may  have  deftroyed  forty  or  fifty  of  thefe  Plo¬ 
vers  ;  but  one  Ship  is  no  fooner  loft,  than  they 
fit  out  another  and,  kis  faid,  not  lefs  than 
three  or  four  hundred  Englijlo  VefTels  fell  into 
their  Hands  in  a  few  Years.  The  Englifn  and 
Dutch  had  agreed,  a  little  after  the  Reftora- 
tion  of  King  Charles  II,  to  fall  upon  the  Al¬ 
gerines  with  their  united  Fleets  ;  and  a  Squa¬ 
dron  of  each  Nation  failed  to  the  Streights  for 
that  purpofe  :  But,  when  they  arrived  there, 
the  Dutch  Admiral  treacheroufly  feparated 
from  the  Englijh,  and  went  and  deftroyed  their 
Settlements  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  and  in  the 
FFe ft- Indies,  without  any  Provocation  j  where¬ 
by  the  Hollanders  appear'd  to  be  a  more  dan¬ 
gerous  kind  of  Pirates,  than  the  Turks  of  Al¬ 
giers  ■,  inafmuch  as  the  Dutch  robb’d  us,  while 
the  two  Nations  were  at  Peace,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  had  juft  enter’d  into  a  Confederacy 
with  us  ;  while  the  Algerines  were  fo  fair,  as 
to  declare  themfelves  our  Enemies,  giving  us 
an  Opportunity  to  prepare  for  our  Defence. 
In  1682,  the  Algerines  were  fo  harrafs’d  by  the 
Squadrons  the  Englijl)  fent  from  time  to  time 
into  the  Mediterranean ,  that  they  thought  fit 
to  make  Peace  with  us,  which  they  have  kept 
pretty  well  ever  fince  :  While  the  treacherous 
Hollander  buffer'd  fufficiently  many  Years  after, 
by  tire  Depredations  of  the  Algerines ,  who  ne¬ 
ver  kept  any  Peace  they  made  with  the  Dutch 
two  Years  together,  till  very  lately  ;  and  that 
they  obtained,  by  the  Mediation  of  the  good- 
natur’d  forgiving  Englijh,  as  has  been  oblerv’d 

already, 
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already,  or  they  had  been  in  a  State  of  War  Algiers, 
with  thofe  Rovers  to  this  Day,  and  perhaps 
would  have  been  forced  to  have  relinquiffi’d 
their  ‘Turky  Trade  ■>  which,  in  that  cafe,  mult 
have  devolved  upon  us. 

The  Subftance  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Articles  of 
Peace,  made  by  Admiral  Herbert  in  the  Reign  Peace  con* 
of  King  Charles  II,  Anno  1682,  with  the  Ba- 
fha  and  Dey  of  silvers,  were  :  Algiers  t 

II.  That  the  Ships,  belonging  to  Great  Bri  -  Anno 
tain ,  might  come  to  any  Port  in  the  King-  l6g2- 
dom  of  Algiers ,  and  traffick  there,  paying  the 
ufual  Cuftom  of  ten  per  Cent  ;  and  for  Pow¬ 
der,  Arms,  Ammunition,  Iron,  Timber  and 
Planks  for  Shipping,  Cordage,  and  all  other 
naval  Stores,  no  Duty  was  to  be  paid. 

III.  That  as  well  the  Ships  belonging  to 
Great  Britain ,  as  thofe  of  Algiers ,  might  free¬ 
ly  pafs  the  Seas,  and  traffick,  without  any 
Search,  Hindrance  or  Moleflation  from  each 
other  •,  and  that  all  Perfons  and  Paffengers,  of 
what  Country  foever,  with  their  Money, 

Goods  and  Moveables,  to  what  People  or  Na¬ 
tion  foever  belonging,  on  board  thefaid  Ships, 
ffiould  be  wholly  free,  and  not  be  flopp’d,  ta¬ 
ken,  or  plunder’d,  or  receive  any  Damage 
whatever  from  either  Party. 

IV.  That  the  Algier  Ships  of  War,  meeting 
any  Rritijh  Merchant-  ffiips  out  of  the  Seas, 
belonging  to  his  Majefty’s  Dominions,  might 
lend  on  board  one  fingle  Boat,  with  two  Sit¬ 
ters  only,  befides  the  ordinary  Crew  of  Ro¬ 
vers  :  And  that  only  the  two  Sitters  ffiould 
enter  fuch  Ship  without  leave  from  the  Com¬ 
mander  thereof ;  who,  upon  producing  a  Pals 
under  the  Seal  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  or 
Scotland ,  ffiould  be  permitted  to  proceed  freely 
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on  his  Voyage,  and  the  faid  Boat  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  depart  :  And,  in  cafe  any  Britijb 
Man  of  War  fhould  meet  with  any  Ship  of 
Algiers ,  if  the  Commander  of  fuch  Ship  fhould 
produce  a  Pafs  firm’d  by  the  Governors  of 
Algier f,  and  a  Certificate  from  the  Englijh 
Coniul  refiding  there,  fuch  Ship  of  Algiers 
fhould  be  fuffer’d  to  pafs  freely. 

V.  That  no  Algerine  Commander  fhould 
take  out  of  any  Britijh  Ship  any  Perfons  what¬ 
ever,  to  carry  them  to  be  examin’d,  or  on 
any  other  Pretence  $  or  fhould  ufe  Torture  or 
Violence  to  any  Perfons  that  fhould  be  on 
board  a  Britijh  Ship. 

VI.  That  no  BritiJI)  Ship,  wreck’d  on  the 
Coafl  of  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers ,  fhould  be 
feiz’d,  or  its  Crew  made  Slaves  ;  but  the  Al¬ 
gerines  fhould  ufe  their  beft  Endeavour  to  lave 
both  Men  and  Goods. 

VII.  That  no  Ship  of  Algiers  fhould  ferve 
the  Corfairs  of  Sallee ,  or  any  other  Power  at 
War  with  Great  Britain ,  and  be  made  ufe 
of  againfl  his  Majefly’s  Subjects. 

VIII.  That  no  Ship  of  Algiers  fhould  cruife 
In  Sight  of  Tangier,  or  any  other  Country 
or  Place  belonging  to  his  Majefly,  or  difturb 
the  Peace  or  Commerce  of  the  fame. 

IX.  That  if  any  Ship  of  Tunis ,  Tripoli,  ox 
Sallee ,  or  of  any  other  Place,  fhould  bring 
any  Ships,  or  Goods,  belonging  to  his  Maje¬ 
fty  s  Subjects,  into  the  Territories  of  Algiers , 
they  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  be  fold  there. 

X.  That  if  a  Britifh  Man  of  War  fhould 
bring  a  Prize  to  any  Place  on  the  Coafl  of 
Algiers ,  it  might  be  freely  fold  or  difpos’d  of 
there,  without  paying  any  Cuftom  •,  and,  if 
the  Commander  a/anted  any  Provifions,  or 

other 
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other  Things,  he  might  buy  them  at  the  Mar-  Algiers, 
ket  Price. 

XI.  When  any  Britifh  Man  of  War  fhould 
appear  before  Algiers ,  Proclamation  fhould  be 
made  to  fecure  all  Chriftian  Captives  *,  after 
which,  if  any  Chriftian  whatever  fhould  elcape 
to  fuch  Ship  of  War,  they  fhould  not  be  re¬ 
quir’d  :  Nor  the  Britijb  Conful,  or  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  fuch  Ship,  or  any  other  Subjed  of 
Britain,  be  oblig’d  to  pay  any  thing  for  fuch 
Chriftians. 

XII.  After  the  Ratification  of  the  faid  Trea¬ 
ty,  no  Britifh  Subject  fhould  be  bought  or  fold, 
or  made  a  Slave  in  Algiers,  on  any  Pretence } 
and  the  King  of  England ,  or  his  Subjeds, 
might,  at  any  time,  redeem  fuch  as  were 
Slaves  at  Algiers  at  the  time  of  this  Treaty. 

XIII.  If  any  Subjed  of  Britain  dies  at  Ah 
giers,  the  Government  fhall  not  feize  his  Mo¬ 
ney  or  Effeds,  but  fuffer  his  Heirs  or  Execu¬ 
tors  to  enjoy  them  *,  and,  if  he  die  without 
Will,  the  EngliJJ)  Conful  fhall  pofiefs  himfelf 
of  the  Goods  and  Money  of  the  deceas'd, 
for  the  Ufe  of  his  Heirs  and  Kindred. 

XIV.  That  no  Brit  if)  Merchants,  trading 
to  or  refiding  at  Algiers,  fhall  be  oblig’d  to 
buy  any  Merchandize  againft  their  Wills ;  nor 
fhall  any  of  their  Ships  be  oblig’d  to  carry 
Goods,  or  make  a  Voyage  to  any  Place,  a- 
gainft  their  Confent :  Nor  fhall  the  Englijh 
Conful,  or  any  other  Britifh  Subjed,  be  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  pay  the  Debts  of  any  other  of  his 
Majefty’s  Subjeds,  unlefs  bound  for  them  by 
a.  publick  Ad. 

XV.  That  no  Britifh  Subjed,  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  Algiers ,  dial  1  be  liable  to  any  other 
jurifjidion,  but  that  of  the  Dey,  or  Divan, 
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Algiers,  except  Differences  between  themfelves,  which 
— lhall  be  determin’d  by  the  Conful  only. 

XVI.  That  if  any  Britijh  Subjedt  happen 
to  k ill,  wound  or  ftrike  a  'Turk  or  Moor ,  he 
fhall  be  puni fil’d  in  the  lame  manner,  and  with 
no  greater  Severity,  than  a  Turk  ought  to  be 
(guilty  of  the  fame  Offence  ;)  and,  if  he  efcapes 
neither  the  Britijh  Conful,  or  any  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Subjebts,  fhall  be  queftion’d  or  troubled 
for  it. 

XVII.  That  the  Englijh  Conful  fliall  enjoy 
entire  Freedom  and  Safety  in  his  Perfon  and 
Eftate  •,  lhall  be  permitted  to  choole  his  own 
Terjiman  (Interpreter)  and  Broker  •,  to  go  on 
board  Ships  in  the  Road  ;  to  have  the  Liberty 
of  the  Country,  and  be  allowed  a  Place  to 
pray  in  :  And  that  no  Man  fhall  do  him  any 
Injury  by  Word  or  Deed. 

XVI II.  That  if  any  War  fhould  happen 
between  the  King  of  Great  Britain ,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  EngliJJ)  Conful,  and 
all  his  Majefty’s  Subjects  refiding  there,  lhall, 
at  all  Times,  both  in  Peace  and  War,  have 
Liberty  to  depart  to  their  own  Country,  or 
to  any  other,  in  any  Ship  or  Veffel  of  what 
Nation  foever,  with  their  Effebts,  Families 
and  Servants. 

XIX.  That  no  Subject  of  Britain ,  being 
a  Paffenger,  and  coming  or  going  with  h;s 
Baggage  to  or  from  any  Port,  lhall  be  mo- 
lefted,  tho’  he  be  on  board  a  Ship  or  Veffel  in 
Enmity  with  Algiers :  Nor  lhall  any  Algerine 
Paffenger,  on  board  any  Ship  in  Enmity  with 
Great  Britain ,  be  molelted  in  his  Perfon  or 
Goods  he  may  have  on  board  fuch  Ship. 

XX.  That  when  any  Britijh  Man  of  War, 
with  his  Majefty’s  Flag  at  the  Main-top-maft- 
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head,  fhall  come  to  an  Anchor  in  the  Road  Algiers, 
of  Algiers,  the  Dey  and  Regency  fhall  caufe  ,w* ■"v"— 
a  Salute  of  twenty-one  Cannon,  and  fuch  Ship 
fhall  anfwer  it  with  the  fame  Number. 

XXI.  That,  after  the  figning  thefe  Articles, 
all  Injuries  and  Damages,  fuftain’d  on  either 
Part,  fhall  be  forgotten,  and  this  Peace  fhall 
continue  in  Force  for  ever  and,  for  all  Da¬ 
mages  committed  on  either  Side,  before  No¬ 
tice  of  this  Peace,  Satisfaction  fhall  be  made, 
and  whatever  remains  in  kind  fhall  be  inftandy 
reftor’d. 

XXII.  In  cafe  any  thing  fhall  be  commit¬ 
ted  hereafter,  contrary  to  this  Treaty,  it  fhall 
fubfifl  notwithftanding,and  fuch  Contraventions 
fhall  not  occafion  a  Breach  of  the  Peace  ;  and, 
if  the  Fault  was  committed  by  private  Men, 
they  alone  fhall  be  punifh’d  as  Breakers  of  the 
Peace,  and  Difturbers  of  the  Publick  Quiet : 

And  our  Faith  Jhall  be  our  Faith ,  and  our 
t Word  our  Word. 

Confirm’d  and  Seal'd,  in  the  Prefence 
of  Almighty  God,  April  the  10th  ; 
of  Jefus,  1682  ;  of  the  Heigira , 

1093  •,  Abrir ,  n. 

This  Treaty  has  been  renew’d  feveral  times  ; 
in  April  1686,  by  Sir  William  Soanie ,  Bart, 
in  his  Voyage  to  Conjlantinople ,  whither  he 
went  Ambaffador,  from  King  James  II.  to 
the  Grand  Signior.  It  was  renew’d  again,  in 
1691,  by  Thomas  Baker,  Efqj  and,  in  1700, 
by  Captain  Munden ,  and  Robert  Cole ,  Efq;  then 
Ccnful  of  Algiers,  jointly  with  fome  Additio¬ 
nal  Articles  (viz.) 
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I.  The  Peace,  made  in  1682,  is  confirm’d, 
and  more  particularly  the  eighth  Article ; 
wherein  it  is  exprefs’d.  That  no  Ship,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Algiers.,  fiiould  cruife  in  Sight  of  any 
Port  or  Place  belonging  to  Great  Britain ,  or 
any  way  difturb  the  Peace  or  Commerce  of 
the  fame  :  Nor  {hall  any  Algerine  Vefiel  enter 
the  Englijh  Channel. 

II.  No  Paflfes  fhall  be  requir’d  from  any 
Englifh  Ship  till  the  laft  o{  September  1701  : 
But,  after  that  time,  if  any  EngliJJj  Ship  fhall 
be  feiz’d,  not  having  a  Pafs,  the  Goods  in  fuch 
Ship  fhall  be  Prize.  But  the  Mailer,  Men 
and  Ship,  fhall  be  reftor’d,  and  the  Freight 
immediately  paid  to  the  Mailer. 

III.  Whereas  Captain  M unden  has  com¬ 
plain'd,  that  he  was  affronted  fome  Years  pall 
by  fome  rude  Sailors  at  the  Mole  :  It  is  pro- 
mifed,  that  at  all  Times  hereafter,  when  any 
Britijh  Man  of  War  fhall  come  to  Algiers , 
Order  fhall  be  given  to  an  Officer  to  attend  at 
the  Mole  all  Day  during  their  Stay,  to  prevent 
any  fuch  Dilorder  ;  and,  if  any  Diforder  fhall 
happen,  the  Offender  fhall  be  punifh’d  with 
the  utmoft  Severity. 

In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne-,  Anno  1705, 
Admiral  Byrtg,  the  late  Lord  Vifcount  "Tor- 
rir.gton,  renew’d  the  faid  Peace  with  Mujlafa 
Dey,  and  the  two  following  Articles  were  ad¬ 
ded  (-viz.) 

L  That  whereas  the  Subjects  of  England , 
by  the  faid  Articles,  were  to  pay  ten  per  Lent 
Cuftom  for  fuch  Goods  as  they  fhould  fell  at 
Algiers :  That  from  thenceforwards  they  fhould 
pay  but  five  per  Cent  *  and  for  Powder,  Arms, 
Ammunition  and  naval  Stores,  they  fhould 
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pay  nothing  (as  was  ftipulated  by  the  firft  Algiers. 
Treaty.) 

II.  All  Prizes  taken  by  any  Subject  of  Bri¬ 
tain ,  -and  all  Ships  built  and  fitted  out  in  her 
Majefty’s  Plantations  in  America ,  that  have 
not  been  in  England ,  fliall  not  be  molelted, 
tho’  they  have  no  Pafies  :  But  a  Certificate, 
under  the  Hand  of  the  Commanding  Officer, 
that  fnall  take  fuch  Prizes  •,  and  a  Certificate, 
tinder  the  Hands  of  the  Governors  or  Chiefs 
of  fuch  American  Colonies  or  Places  where 
fuch  Ships  were  built  or  fitted  out,  fhall  be 
fufRcient  Pafies. 

In  the  Year  1716,  Admiral  Baker ,  being 
order  d  to  renew  the  Treaties  with  'Tunis ,  Tri¬ 
poli  and  Algiers ,  vifited  the  two  former  in 
Perfon  ;  but  deputed  Captain  Coningsby  Nor- 
bury ,  Commander  of  the  Argyll  j  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Nicholas  Eaton ,  Commander  of  the  Chef- 
ter ,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Thomp - 
fon  (who  then  aCted  as  Conful  in  the  Abfence 
of  his  Brother  Samuel  Thomp  fon ,  Efq-,)  to  rati¬ 
fy  the  former  T reaties  with  Algiers ,  and  con¬ 
clude  the  following  Articles  (viz.) 

I.  If  any  Demands  or  Pretenfions  fhall  be 
depending  between  the  Subjects  of  either  Party, 
they  fhall  be  amicably  redrefs’d,  and  full  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  made. 

II.  That  as  the  Ifland  of  Minorca  and  City 
of  Gibralter  have  been  yielded  and  annex’d  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  \  from  this  time 
the  faid  Ifland  and  City  fhall  be  deem’d,  by 
the  Government  of  Algiers ,  part  of  the  Britijh 
Dominions,  and  the  Inhabitants  thereof  look’d 
upon  as  his  Majefiy’s  natural  Subjects  •  and 
with  their  Ships  and  Veflels,  wearing  Britijh 
Colours,  and  furnifh’d  with  proper  Pafies, 
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Algiers,  fhall  be  permitted  to  trade  freely  in  any  part 
VrVx'/  of  the  Dominions  of  Algiers ,  and  have  the 
fame  Liberties  and  Privileges  as  any  other 
Subjedls  of  the  Britijh  Nation  :  Nor  fhall  any 
of  the  Cruifers  of  Algiers ,  cruife  within  Sight 
of  the  Ifland  of  Minorca  and  City  of  Gi- 
hralter. 

III.  That  if  any  Englijh  Ship  fhall  receive 
Paffengers  and  Goods  on  board  belonging  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Algiers ,  the  Englijh  fhall  de¬ 
fend  fuch  Paffengers  and  Goods,  as  far  as  lies 
in  their  Power,  and  not  deliver  them  to  their 
Enemies,  the  faid  Paffengers  and  Goods  being 
regifter’d  in  the  Books  of  the  Britift  Conful. 
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CHAP.  X. 


T ’he  Prefent  State  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

H  E  Kingdom  of  Tunis  is  boun-  Situation 
ded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Mu 5. 

on  the  North  •,  by  the  Erne 
Sea  and  Tripoli ,  on  the  Eaft  •, 
by  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  South  • 
and  by  the  River  Guadilbarbar, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  Kingdom  of  Al¬ 
giers,  on  the  Weft  •,  lying  between  30  and 
37  Degrees  and  a  half  North  Latitude,  and 
extending  about  two  hundred  Miles  from  Weft 
to  Eaft. 

The  chief  Rivers  are,  1.  The  Guadilbar -  Rivers, 
bar  already  mention’d,  which  rifing  in  Mount 
Atlas  runs  Northwards,  and  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  Eland  of  Ta- 
barca,  feparating  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis  from 
that  of  Algiers. 

2.  The  Capes,  or  Capitla ,  which  rifes  alfo 
in  the  Mountains  of  Atlas ,  and  runs  North- 
eaft,  falling  into  the  Sea  near  the  Town  of 
Capes. 

3.  Megerada ,  which  rifes  in  Mount  Atlas , 
and  running  Northwards  divides  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Tunis  almoft  in  two  equal  Parts,  dif- 
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Tunis  and  charging  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  near 


Tripoli. 

Chief 

Towns. 


the  Town  and  Ifland  of  Goletta. 

The  chief  Towns  are,  i.  Cairoan ,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  River  Megerada,  Latitude  32,  faid 
to  be  the  firft  Town  the  Saracens  built  in  this 
Country,  and  moft  remarkable  at  prefent  for 
being  the  Burying-place  of  the  Mahometan 
Princes  and  great  Men. 


2.  Urbs,  lituated  in  a  fine  Plain,  on  a  Ri¬ 
ver  that  falls  into  the  Guadilbarbar ,  Latitude 
35,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  South- 
well  of  'Tunis  y  chiefly  remarkable  at  prefent 
for  the  Marble  Pillars,  Images,  and  other 
Roman  Antiquities  found  here. 

3.  Africa  or  El  Melidia ,  fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean ,  in  Latitude  35,  ninety  Miles 
South-eaft  of  Tunis ,  faid  to  be  the  Adrumet- 
tum  of  the  Romans. 

4.  Sufa  or  Rufpina ,  fituated  partly  on  a 
flat,  and  partly  upon  the  Afcent  of  a  Rock 
on  the  Mediterranean ,  twenty-five  Miles  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Tunis  :  It  lies  in  Ruins  at  pre¬ 
fent,  and  is  faid  to  contain  more  Antiquities 
than  any  Town  in  the  Kingdom  :  Here  is  a 
fmall  Harbour,  where  the  Gallies  and  fmall 
Ships  belonging  to  Tunis  frequently  lye. 

Tunis  City.  The  City  of  Tunis ,  the  Capital  of  the 
Kingdom,  fituated  on  a  fine  Plain  near  a  fpa- 
cious  Lake,  in  36  Degrees  and  a  half  North 
Latitude,  almofl  over-againft  the  Ifland  of 
Sicily,  and  but  a  few  Miles  from  the  Place 
where  the  famous  City  of  Carthage  flood. 

It  is  about  three  or  four  Leagues  diflant 


from  the  Mediterranean ,  a  large,  populous 
City,  and  a  Place  of  fome  Trade  5  the  Walls 
about  a  League  in  Circumference,  but  of  no 
great  Strength.  The  Baflia’s  Palace,  the 

Mofques 
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Mofques  and  Bagnio’s  are  the  moll  remarka-  Tunis  and 
ble  Things  in  it.  The  Houfes  of  the  better  ^PC)l1-  j 
fort  of  People  are  built  about  little  Squares, 
adorn’d  with  Pillars,  Galleries  and  Fountains ; 
but  have  no  other  Light  than  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Doors  that  open  into  the 
Squares  j  and  the  Roofs  of  the  Houfes  are 
flat  and  terrafs’d,  as  in  other  Mahometan  Coun¬ 
tries.  When  Charles  V.  took  it  in  the  Year 
1 53 5a  T  is  Lid  to  have  contain’d  an  hundred 
thouland  Men,  befides  Women  and  Children  ^ 
but  this,  I  prefume,  mult  comprehend  all  fuch 
Moors  as  fled  thither  for  Protedion  on  this 
Invafion  of  the  Chriftians  :  Certain  it  is,  the 
Numbers  are  not  near  fo  great  at  prefent. 

6.  Goletta ,  fituate  on  a  little  1 11  and  of  the 
fame  Name,  three  or  four  Leagues  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Tunis,  and  may  be  look’d  upon 
as  the  Port  Town  to  that  Capital.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  two  Caftles  •,  one  of  them  built  by 
Charles  V,  who  took  Goletta  before  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  ’Tunis.  It  was  held  by  the  Chriflians 
till  1574,  and  was  of  great  Ufe  for  refrain¬ 
ing  the  Excurfions  of  the  Turkifj  Corfairs  or 
Rovers,  after  they  made  themfelves  Makers 
of  Tunis  again. 

7.  Carthage ,  now  a  fmall  Village,  fituate 
near  Cape  Carthage  (a  Promontory  in  the 
Mediterranean')  fuppos’d  to  have  obtain’d  its 
Name  from  being  fituated  near,  or  on  part 
of  the  Ground  whereon  the  City  of  Carthage 
flood.  Latitude  36  Degrees  40  Minutes,  three 
or  four  Leagues  North-eaft  of  Tunis.  Here 
are  ftill  fome  Ruins  of  Marble  and  other  Stones, 
and  feveral  Arches  of  the  Aquedud  Handing 
that  convey’d  W ater  to  Old  Carthage  from  a 
Hill  thirty  Miles  diflant  :  But  I  lhall  enlarge 
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further  on  the  Defcription  of  Ancient  Carthage , 
when  I  come  to  give  the  Hiftory  of  that  Em¬ 
pire. 

8.  Byferta ,  faid  to  be  the  Utica  of  the  An- 
tients  is  fituated  in  37  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
on  a  fine  Lake  near  the  Sea,  about  thirty  Miles 
to  the  Northward  of  Carthage  \  Lid  to  be  one 
of  the  belt  Harbours  the  Tunifeens  have  for 
their  Gallies  ;  but  not  capable,  at  prefent,  of 
receiving  Ships  of  any  great  Burthen. 

9.  Porto  Farino ,  fituated  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  about  the  Midway  between  Byferta  and 
Carthage  \  Latitude  37. 

The  Kingdom  of  Tripoli ,  in  which  I  fhall 
include  Barca ,  (for  if  Barca  be  not  fubjedl  to 
the  Baiba  of  Tripoli ,  it  is  fubjeft  to  no  body) 
is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  North, 
by  Egypt  on  the  Eafi,  by  Nubia  and  Biledulge- 
vid  on  the  South,  and  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Tunis  on  the  Weft  $  extending  along  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  North- weft  to  the 
South -cully  (that  is,  from  Turds  to  Egypt)  at 
leaft  a  thoufand  Miles,  and  is  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  broad,  where  broadeft,  but  in 
others  fcarce  one  hundred,  lying  between  La¬ 
titude  thirty  and  thirty-three  and  a  half. 

There  are  no  Rivers  in  this  Country  worth 
mentioning.  That  part  of  it  contiguous  to 
Tunis  is  tolerably  fruitful  ;  but  all  the  reft  to 
the  Eaftward,  as  far  as  Egypt ,  is  only  a  parch’d 
barren  Defart.  The  chief  Towns  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Geographers  are,  1.  Old  Tripoli  5 
•2.  New  Tripoli  •,  3.  Zaara  *,  4.  Tachorc  ;  5, 
Mecellat  6.  Elhama ;  and  7.  Mahara. 

New  Tripoli ,  however,  is  the  only  Town 
of  any  Note  ;  which  is  fituated  in  a  fandy 
Plain  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Latitude 
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thirty-three,  about  fixty  Leagues  South-eafl  Tunis  and 
of  'funis.  It  is  a  populous  Town,  and  fur-TlT0^ 
rounded  with  a  Wall  and  Outworks  •,  but  the 
Fortifications  very  mean.  Its  greateft  Strength 
are  in  the  defperate  Pirates  that  inhabit  i,  •,  con- 
filling  of  the  fame  fort  of  People  as  inhabit  ilgiers 
and  Tunis,  very  formidable  to  the  honeft  Trader 
by  Sea  and  Land.  The  Government  of  the 
Country  refembles  that  of  Tunis  the  Dey 
being  very  much  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Bafha  the  Grand  Signior  fends  thither,  who 
levies  annually  a  very  confiderable  Tribute  on 
the  Natives  of  this  Country  (as  the  Bafha  of 
Tunis  does  on  the  Natives  of  that  Kingdom) 
which  is  remitted  to  the  Porte  :  However,  in 
all  Cafes  where  the  Bafha  does  not  interpofe, 
the  Dey  may  be  look  d  upon  as  Soveraign  of 


1  YipoKl. 

And  as  the  Government  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Algiers  (only  in  that 
one  Infhnce,  That  the  Dey  in  the  two  farmer, 
is  under  fome  fubjecfion  to  the  Bafha;  whereas 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  acknowledges  no  Supe- 
riour :)  So  are  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Cuftoms 
of  the  People  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Algiers.  The  governing  Part 
are  Turks ,  Natives  of  die  Levant,  and  Rene- 
gadoes,  cloath’d  like  other  Turks,  in  Veils  and 
Turbants  *,  their  Veils  frequently  made  of 
Englijh  Cloth,  and  their  Turbants  of  Silk  or 
Linnen  :  Nor  is  the  Cloathing  of  the  Moors , 
who  live  in  Towns,  very  different  from  theirs. 
But  the  Arabs  have  fcarce  any  Cloathing, 
more  than  a  Cloth  about  their  Waifls,  and 
ramble  from  Place  to  Place  perpetually,  to 
find  Herbage  and  Water  for  their  Cattle  :  And 
therefore,  not  to  trouble  my  Pleaders  with  a. 
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^Repetition  of  thefe  Articles,  I  fhall  confine 
mylelf  in  treating  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli ,  to  the 
three  following  Particulars. 

i.  Their  Bagnios,  which  were  not  mention’d 
in  treating  of  Algiers.  2.  The  Produce  of 
their  Soil  and  their  Trade  ;  and  3.  The  Mo¬ 
dern  Pliftory  of  thefe  Countries. 

1.  As  to  their  Baths,  there  are  in  Tunis  t 
Algiers ,  and  Tripoli ,  a  great  Number  of  Bag¬ 
nios,  mightily  frequented  by  the  Turks ,  as 
well  upon  a  Religious  Account,  as  for  Health 
and  Pleafure :  Their  Religion  obliging  them 
to  wafh  before  they  enter  their  Temples,  or  per¬ 
form  their  Devotions.  And  to  thefe  Bagnios 
Foreigners  alfo  refort,  where  they  are  well 
accommodated,  fweated  and  rubb’d  for  a  very 
moderate  Confideration.  Thefe  Bagnios  differ 
in  their  Dimenfions  and  the  Beauty  of  the 
Building,  according  as  they  are  frequented  by 
the  better  or  lower  Rank  of  People  ;  but  their 
Form  and  Management  are  much  the  fame  in 
all.  A  Gentleman  is  firft  brought  into  a 
handfome  large  Room,  where  he  is  undrefs’d, 
and  a  Towel  ty’d  about  him  ;  from  thence,  he 
is  led  into  another  Room,  moderately  warm, 
and,  after  feme  little  time,  into  the  Grand  Hall 
(cover'd  with  a  Cupola)  in  the  middle  whereof 
is  the  Bath.  The  Floor  is  pav’d  with  white 
Marble,  as  are  the  little  Rooms  or  Clofets  in 
the  Sides  of  it,  where  People  are  wafh’d  and 
rubb’d:  The  Perfon  who  comes  to  be  bath’d, 
is  firft  fet  down  upon  a  Marble  Bench  that  runs 
round  the  Hall,  and  is  foon  fenfible  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Heat,  which  makes  him  fweat 
plentifully  then  he  is  carried  into  one  of  the 
fide  Rooms  or  Clofets  of  a  moderate  Heat, 
where  a  Linnen  Cloth  being  fpread  upon  the 
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Floor,  and  his  Towel  taken  off,  he  lies  down  Turns  and 
at  his  full  Length,  perfectly  naked  ;  then  two  _np°ni.^ 
lufty  Slaves,  as  naked  as  the  Patient,  come 
in,  and  kneeling  down,  wafh  and  rub  his 
Arms,  Legs,  and  every  Part  of  him  with  a 
Flefh-brufn,  taking  off  all  the  Scurf  and 
Roughnefs  of  the  Skin  j  then  they  wafh  him 
all  over  again,  and  after  that  dry  him  with 
clean  Towels.  They  alfo  rub  the  hairy  Parts 
(if  they  are  not  directed  otherwife)  with  the 
Powder  of  a  certain  Earth,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  fetches  off  all  the  Hair  j  and  this  ferves  in- 
ftead  of  Shaving:  Then  they  wafh  and  dry 
the  Party  again,  pair  his  Nails,  fqueeze  and 
mould  his  Flefh,  and  ftretch  and  pull  his 
Limbs  with  that  Violence,  that  his  Bones  crack 
again,  and  thofe  who  are  not  us’d  to  it,  would 
be  apt  to  think  them  all  diflocated.  This  is 
look’d  upon  to  be  exceeding  wholefome ;  but 
if  a  Gentleman  don’t  like  this  rough  Manage¬ 
ment,  he  may  be  more  gently  dealt  with.  The 
Women  have  their  feveral  Baths,  where  they 
are  attended  by  She-flaves,  and  no  Man  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  thefe,  under  the  fevered:  Penal¬ 
ties,  upon  any  pretence  whatever :  And  indeed 
Perfons  of  Diftinction  always  have  Bagnios 
for  themfelves  and  their  Women,  in  their  own 
Houfes. 

As  to  the  Produce  and  Traffick  of  Tunis  and  Produce 
Tripoli :  Thefe  Countries  breed  abundance  of  ^ 
Camels  and  fine  Horfes,  and  produce  Corn  Country, 
and  Olives  plentifully.  In  Tripoli  they  have 
exceeding  fine  Wool,  and  in  Tunis  a  good 
Manufacture  of  Soap  -  and  as  Mulberry-trees 
thrive  prodigioufly  in  both  Kingdoms,  no 
Country  is  more  proper  for  Silk,  tho’  very 
little  cultivated  the  Reafon  whereof  may  be. 
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Tam s  and  Xnat  the  Turks  encourage  fcarce  any  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  can  come  by  thefe  a  much  eafier 
way  than  by  breeding  Silk-worms  ;  namely,  by 
robbing  honeft  Merchants  that  traffick  in  thofe 
Seas.  However,  the  Europeans  do  trade  with  the 
People  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  for  Corn,  Oil, 
Wool,  Soap,  Dates,  Oftrich  Feathers,  Skins  of 
wild  and  tame  Beaks  j  but  one  of  the  belt  Branch¬ 
es  or  their  Commerce  here,  is  Slaves  j  the  Europe¬ 
an  Chriftians,  taken  by  their  Piratical  Ships, 
they  fet  very  high  Ranfoms  upon,  or  force 
them  to  ferve  at  Sea  and  Land  in  all  manner 
of  Employments  and  Drudgery.  They  have 
alfo  fome  Traffick  for  Negroe  Slaves  to  the 
Southward.  Their  Camels  they  ufually  fell  in 
Egypt ,  and  their  fine  Horfes  to  the  French : 
But  they  get  much  more  by  their  Piracies,  than 
by  Trade  \  and  indeed  this  furniffies  them 
with  every  Manufacture  of  Europe ,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  already,  which  the  Jews,  who 
are  very  numerous  here,  as  well  as  in  the  reft 
of  the  Towns  of  Barbary ,  know  how  to  make 
their  Advantages  of,  by  trafficking  with  fuch 
Goods  in  the  Country,  or  exporting  them  a- 
gain  to  Places  where  there  is  a  Demand  for 
them. 

The  Turks  have  been  Makers  of  Tunis  ever 
Modern  ftnee  the  Year  1532,  when  Heyradin  Barba- 
and  roJTa>  P*ey  °f  Algiers,  a  Brother  and  SuccefTor 
F-lioU.  '  of  Barbaroffa  \,  obtain’d  the  Dominion  of  this 
Kingdom  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  his 
Brother  acquir’d  that  of  Algiers.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Turns,  it  feems,  invited  him  thither  to 
deliver  them  from  the  Oppreffion  they  fuffer’d 
(or  pretended  to  fuffer)  under  the  Adminikra- 
tion  of  their  lawful  Prince  :  Whereupon  Heyra¬ 
din  having  made  a  Voyage  to  the  Porte,  and 
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procur’d  a  large  Fleet  and  a  ftrong  Reinforce-  Tunis  an(i 
ment  of  Janizaries  •,  from  thence  made  a  De- 
fcent  near  Goletta ,  the  Port  Town  to  Tunis, 
and  advancing  towards  the  City,  Muley  Haf- 
fan ,  their  King,  thought  fit  to  quit  his  Capi¬ 
tal  without  (hiking  a  Stroke,  and  fuffer  Bar- 
barojfd  to  take  Pofleffion  of  it.  The  Ufurper  re¬ 
main’d  pretty  quiet  in  his  new  acquir’d  Domini¬ 
on  for  about  three  Years :  But  the  depos’d  Prince 
applying  himfelf  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
imploring  his  Afliftance  to  reftore  him  to  his 
Throne,  and  repreienting  alfo  of  what  dange¬ 
rous  Confequence  it  would  be,  to  fuffer  the 
T i irks  to  fettle  at  Tunis ,  which  lays  fo  near 
Italy  and  Sicily  •,  his  Imperial  Majefty  em¬ 
bark’d  in  Perfon,  in  the  Year  1535,  with  a 
confiderable  Army,  and  made  a  Defcent  on 
the  Coaft  of  Tunis,  where  he  took  the  Caftle 
of  Goletta  by  Storm,  and  the  City  of  Tunis 
thereupon  open’d  her  Gates  to  him,  Barbarojfa 
abandoning  the  Town  when  he  found  himlelf 
too  weak  to  refift  the  numerous  Forces  of  the 
Chriftians.  Before  the  Ufurper  left  Tunis, 
he  had  order’d  fome  Renegados  to  fet  Fire  to 
the  Gunpowder,  and  blow  up  all  the  Chriftian 
Slaves  which  were  lodg’d  near  that  Magazine  •, 
but  in  this  he  was  not  obey’d,  and  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  ’tis  faid,  on  taking  of  the  City,  fet  at 
Liberty  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  Chriftian 
Slaves,  which  thefe  Pirates  had  carried 
into  Captivity  during  the  three  Years  they 
were  Mafters  of  the  Place. 

His  Imperial  Majefty  having  rcftor’d  Muley 
Hajfan  to  his  Throne,  reimbark’d  his  Troops, 
leaving  only  a  ftrong  Garrifon  of  Chriftians 
in  the  Caftle  of  Goletta  :  But  Muley ,  it  feems, 
was  again  depos'd  by  his  rebellious  Subjects 
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Tunis  and  the  Moors,  and  forc’d  to  take  Refuge  a  fecond 
I  npoli.  tjme  in  the  Emperor’s  Court.  Some  few 
J  Years  after,  the  Turks  retook  both  Goletta 
and  Tunis,  and  ftill  remain  poffefs’d  of  them, 
the  Tunifeens  being  always  in  a  State  of  War 
with  Spain  and  Italy  :  Thofe  Coafts  have 
ever  fince  been  miferably  infefted  by  them,  and 
multitudes  of  the  Natives  carried  into  Cap¬ 
tivity.  They  are  alfo  frequently  at  War  with 
the  reft  of  the  Nations  of  Europe ,  and  make 
Prize  of  all  they  meet  with  •,  but  the  Englijh 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  clap  up  a  Peace  with 
them  in  the  Year  1682,  which  has  been  re¬ 
new’d  from  time  to  time  ;  and,  in  the  Year 
1716,  the  following  Articles  were  agreed  on, 
which  are  ftill  in  force. 


Peace  with  Articles  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  his 
'Tkms.  moji  jacrc(i  Adajejly  George,  by  the  Grace , 
See.  and  the  moft  excellent  Lords  Ali  Bajha , 
Hafian  Ben  Ali  Bey ,  Cara  Muftafa  Dey , 
the  Aga  and  the  Divan  of  the  moft  noble 
City  of  Tunis,  and  the  whole  Body  of  the 
Militia  of  the  faid  Kingdom ,  renew’d  and 
conluded  Anno  Domini  iyi6,by  John  Baker, 
Efq't  Vice-Admiral ,  &c. 

I.  That  all  former  Grievances  and  Lofies, 
and  other  Pretenfions  between  both  Parties, 
fhall  be  void  and  of  no  Effedt,  and  from 
henceforward  a  firm  Peace  for  ever  }  free 
Trade  and  Commerce  fhall  be,  and  continue 
between  the  Subjects  of  his  moft  facred  Maje- 
fty  George ,  King  of  Great  Britain ,  &c.  and 
the  People  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis ,  and  the 
Dominions  thereunto  belonging  :  But  that  this 
Article  fhall  not  cancel,  or  make  void  any  juft 
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Debt,  either  in  Commerce,  or  otherwife,  .that  Tunis  and 
may  be  due,  from  any  Perfon  or  Perfons,  to  ^  nFo11- 
others  of  either  Party  ;  but  that  the  fame  fhall 
be  liable  to  be  demanded,  and  be  recoverable 
as  before. 

II.  That  the  Ships  of  either  Party  fhall 
have  free  Liberty  to  enter  into  any  Port  or 
River  belonging  to  the  Dominions  of  either 
Party,  paying  the  Duties  only  for  what  they 
fhall  fell,  tranfporting  the  reft  without  any 
Trouble  or  Moleftation,  and  freely  enjoy  any 
other  Privileges  accuftom’d  ;  and  the  late  Ex¬ 
action,  that  has  been  upon  the  lading  and  un¬ 
lading  of  Goods  at  Goletta,  and  the  Marine , 

Ihall  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  Cuftoms  in  thofe 
Cafes. 

III.  That  there  fhall  not  be  any  Seizure  of 
any  Ships  of  either  Party  at  Sea,  or  in  Port  \  but 
that  they  fhall  quietly  pafs,  without  any  Mo¬ 
leftation  or  Interruption,  they  difplaying  their 
Colours:  And,  for  Prevention  of  all  Inconve¬ 
niences  that  may  happen,  the  Ships  of  Tunis 
are  to  have  a  Certificate,  under  the  Hand  and 
Seal  of  the  Britijlo  Conful,  that  they  belong  to 
Tunis ;  which,  being  produc’d,  the  Englijh 
Ship  fhall  admit  two  Men  to  come  on  board 
them,  peaceably  to  fatisfy  themfelves  they  are 
Englijh  •,  and,  altho’  they  have  Paffengers  of 
other  Nations  on  board,  they  fhall  be  free, 
both  they  and  their  EffeCts. 

IV.  That  if  an  Englijh  Ship  fliall  receive 
on  board  any  Goods  or  Paftengers,  belonging 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis,  they  fhall  be  bound 
to  defend  them  and  their  Goods,  fo  far  as  lies 
in  their  Power,  and  not  deliver  them  unto 
their  Enemies  ;  and  the  better  to  prevent  any 
unjuft  Demands  being  made  upon  the  Crown 
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Tunis  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  Difputes  and 
Tripoli.  ^  differences  which  may  arife,  all  Goods  and 
Merchandizes,  that  fhall  from  henceforward 
be  fhipp’d  by  the  Subjedts  of  this  Government* 
either  in  this  Port,  or  any  other  whatfoever, 
on  board  the  Ships  or  Veffels  belonging  to 
Great  Britain ,  fhall  be  firft  enter’d  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Cancellaria ,  before  the  Britijh  Conful 
refiding  at  the  refpedtive  Port,  expreffing  the 
Quantity,  Quality  and  Value  of  the  Goods 
fo  fhipp’d,  which  the  faid  Conful  is  to  certify 
in  the  Clearance  given  to  the  faid  Ship,  or  Vef- 
fel,  before  fhe  departs  j  to  the  end,  that,  if 
any  Caufe  of  Complaint  fhould  happen  here¬ 
after,  there  may  be  no  greater  Claim  made 
on  the  Britijh  Nation,  than  by  this  Method 
fhall  be  proved  to  be  juft  and  equitable. 

V.  That  if  any  of  the  Ships  of  either  Par¬ 
ty  fhall,  by  Accident  of  foul  Weather  or 
otherwife,  be  caft  away  upon  any  Coaft  be¬ 
longing  to  either  Party,  the  Perfons  fhall  be 
free,  and  the  Goods  faved,  and  deliver’d  to 
their  lawful  Proprietors. 

VI.  That  the  Englijh ,  which  do  at  prefent, 
or  fhall  at  any  time  hereafter,  inhabit  in  the 
City,  or  Kingdom  of  Ennis,  fhall  have  free 
Liberty,  when  they  pleafe,  to  tranfport  them- 
felves  with  their  Families  and  Children,  tho’ 
born  in  the  Country. 

VII.  That  the  People,  belonging  to  the 
Dominions  of  either  Party,  fhall  not  be  abus’d 
with  ill  Language,  or  otherwife  ill-treated  $ 
but  that  the  Parties,  fo  offending,  fhall  be 
puniih’d  feverely  according  to  their  Deferts. 

VIII.  That  the  Conful,  or  any  other  of  the 
Englijh  Nation  refiding  in  Tunis,  fhall  not  be 
forced  to  make  their  Addreffes,  in  any  Diffe¬ 
rence, 
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rence,  unto  any  Court  of  Juflice,  but  to  the  Tunis 
Bey  himfelf,  from  whom  only  they  fhall  re-  TnPo11 
ceive  Judgment  •,  this,  in  cafe  the  Difference 
fhould  happen  between  a  Subject  of  Great 
Britain ,  and  another  of  this  Government,  or 
any  other  foreign  Nation  :  But,  if  it  fhould 
be  between  any  two  of  his  Britannick  Maje- 
fty’s  Subjects,  then  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
Britifh  Conful  only. 

IX.  That  the  Conful,  or  any  other  of  the 
Britijh  Nation,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the 
Debts  of  any  particular  Per fon  of  the  Nation, 
unlefs  obliged  thereunto  under  his  Hand. 

X.  That  as  the  Ifland  of  Minorca  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  City  of  Gibralter 
in  Spain ,  have  been  yielded  and  annex’d  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ,  as  well  by  the 
King  of  Spain ,  as  by  all  the  feveral  Powers  of 
Europe  engag’d  in  the  late  War  :  Now  it  is  here¬ 
by  agreed,  and  fully  concluded,  that,  from  this 
time  forward  for  ever,  thefaid  Ifland  of  Minor- 
caj  and  City  of  Gibralter ,  fhall  be  efteem’d,  in 
every  refpedt,  by  the  Government  of  ’Tunis 
to  Be  part  of  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  own 
Dominions,  and  the  Inhabitants  thereof  to  be 
looked  upon  as  his  Majefty's  natural  Subjects, 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  born 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  and  they,  with 
their  Ships  and  VefTels,  wearing  the  Britijh 
Colours,  fhall  be  permitted  freely  to  trade  and 
traffick  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis , 
and  fhall  pafs  without  any  Moleflation  what- 
foever,  either  on  the  Seas,  or  elfewhere,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  Freedom  and 
Privileges  as  have  been  ftipulated  in  this  and 
all  former  Treaties,  in  behalf  of  the  Britijh 
Nation  and  Subjects. 


XI.  And 
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Tunis  and  XI.  And  the  better  and  more  firmly  to 

Tripoh. _ ‘  mailltajn  g00d  Correfpondence  and  Friend- 

fhip,  that  hath  been  fo  long  and  happily  efta- 
blifh’d  between  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain , 
and  the  Government  of  Tunis  ;  it  is  hereby 
agreed  and  concluded  by  the  Parties  before - 
mention’d,  that  none  of  the  Ships  or  Veflels 
belonging  to  Tunis ,  or  the  Dominions  thereof, 
fhall  be  permitted  to  cruife,  or  look  for  Prizes 
of  any  Nation  whatfoever,  before  or  in  fight 
of  the  aforefaid  City  of  Gibralter ,  or  any  of 
the  Ports  of  the  Ifiand  of  Minorca ,  to  hinder 
cr  moled  any  Veflels,  bringing  Provifions  and 
Refrefhments  for  his  Britannick  Majefty’s 
Troops  and  Garrifons,  in  thofe  Places,  or  give 
arm  Difturbance  to  the  Trade  or  Commerce 
thereof*,  and,  if  any  Prize  fhall  be  taken  by 
the  Ships  or  Veflels  of  Tunis ,  within  the  Space 
of  ten  Miles  of  the  aforefaid  Places,  it  lhall 
be  reftor’d  without  any  Difpute. 

XII.  That  all  the  Ships  of  War  belonging 
to  either  Party’s  Dominions  lhall  have  free 
Liberty  to  ufe  each  other’s  Ports  for  wafhing, 
cleaning  or  repairing  any  of  their  Defeds,  and 
to  buy  and  to  fhip  off  any  fort  of  Vidua  Is  a- 
Jive  or  dead,  or  any  other  Neceffaries,  at  the 
Price  the  Natives  buy  at  in  the  Market,  with¬ 
out  paying  Cuftom  to  any  Officer :  And 
whereas  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  Ships  of  War 
do  frequently  affemble  and  harbour  in  the 
Port  of  Mahon  in  the  Ifland  of  Minorca  if  at 
any  time  they,  or  his  Majefty’s  Troops  in 
Garrifon  there,  fhould  be  in  want  of  Provifi¬ 
ons,  and  fhould  fend  from  thence  to  purchafe 
Supplies  in  any  part  of  the  Dominions  be¬ 
longing  to  Tunis ,  diey  fhall  be  permitted  to 
buy  Cattle  alive  or  dead,  and  all  other  kind 
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of  Provifion,  at  the  Prices  they  are  fold  at  Tunis  and 
in  the  Market,  and  fhall  be  fuffer’d  to  carry  Tripoh-  t 


them  off  without  paying  Duty  to  any  Officer, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  his  Majefty’s  Ships 
were  themfelves  in  the  Port. 

XIII.  That  in  cafe  any  Ships  of  War,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis,  fhall  take, 
in  any  of  their  Enemy’s  Ships,  any  Englifh- 
men  ferving  for  Wages,  they  are  to  be  made 
Slaves  j  but,  if  Merchants  or  Paffengers,  they 
are  to  enjoy  their  Liberty  and  Effedts  unmo- 
lefted. 

XIV.  That  in  cafe  any  Slave  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Tunis ,  of  any  Nation  whatfoever, 
fhall  make  his  Efcape,  and  get  on  board  any 
Ship  belonging  to  the  Dominions  of  his  fa- 
cred  Majefty  the  King  of  Great  Britain ,  &c. 
the  Conful  fhall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  Ran- 
fom,  unlefs  timely  Notice  be  given  him  to 
order  that  none  fuch  be  entertain’d  ;  and  then, 
if  it  appears  that  any  Slave  has  fo  got  away, 
the  faid  Conful  is  to  pay  to  his  Patron  the 
Price  for  which  he  was  fold  in  the  Market ; 
and,  if  no  Price  be  fet,  then  to  pay  three  hun¬ 
dred  Dolars,  and  no  more. 

XV.  And,  the  better  to  prevent  any  Dif- 
pute,  that  may  hereafter  arife  between  the  two 
Parties,  about  Salutes  and  Publick  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  concluded,  that 
whenever  any  Flag-Officer  of  Great  Britain 
fhall  arrive  in  the  Bay  of  Tunis ,  in  any  of  his 
Majefly’s  Ships  of  War,  immediately  upon 
Notice  given  thereof,  there  fhall  be  five  and 
twenty  Cannon  fir’d  from  the  Caftles  of  Go - 
letta ,  or  other  the  neareft  Fortification  belong¬ 
ing  to  Tunis ,  according  to  Cuftom,  as  a  Roy¬ 
al  Salute  to  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  Colours, 
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Tunis  and  and  the  fame  Number  fhall  be  return’d  in  An- 
^  rip°-.~  >  ^wer  thereto  by  his  Majefty’s  Ships  j  and  it  is 
hereby  ftipulated  and  agreed,  that  all  Cere¬ 
monies  of  Honour  fhall  be  allowed  to  the  Bri- 
tifo  Conful,  who  refides  here,  to  reprefent,  in 
every  refpedt,  his  Majefty’s  Perfon,  equal  to 
any  other  Nation  whatfoever,  and  no  other 
Conful  in  the  Kingdom  to  be  admitted  before 
him  in  Precedency. 

XVI.  That  the  Subjects  of  his  facred  Ma- 
jefty  of  Great  Britain ,  &c.  either  refiding  in 
or  trading  to  the  Dominions  of  Tunis,  fhall 
not,  for  the  time  to  come,  pay  any  more  than 
three  per  Cent  Cuftom,  on  the  Value  of  Goods 
or  Merchandize,  which  they  fhall  either  bring 
into,  or  carry  out  of  this  faid  Kingdom  of 
f Tunis* 

XVII.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded  and 
eftablifh’d,  that,  at  whatfoever  time  it  fhall 
pleafe  the  Government  of  Tunis  to  reduce  the 
Cuftoms  of ‘the  French  Nation  to  lefs  than  they 
pay  at  prefent,  it  fhall  always  be  obferv’d, 
that  the  Britiflj  Cuftoms  fhall  be  two  per  Cent . 
lefs  than  any  Agreement  that  fhall  for  the 
future  be  made  with  the  faid  French ,  or  than 
fhall  be  paid  by  the  Subjects  of  France . 

XVII I.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded 
and  eftablifh’d,  that  in  cafe  any  Britijh  Ship 
or  Ships,  or  any  of  the  Subjects  of  his  Maje- 
fly  of  Great  Britain ,  fhall  import,  at  the  Port 
of  Tunis,  or  any  other  Port  of  this  Kingdom, 
any  warlike  Stores  ;  as  Cannons,  Mufkets, 
Piftols,  Cannon-Powder  or  fine  Powder,  Bul¬ 
lets,  Malls,  Anchors,  Cables,  Pitch,  Tar,  or 
the  like  ;  as  alfo  Provifions  (viz.)  Wheat, 
Barley,  Beans,  Oats,  Oil,  or  the  like  5  for  the 
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faid  kinds  of  Merchandize,  they  fhall  not  pay  Tunis  and 
any  fort  of  Duty  or  Cuftom  whatever.  ^riP°lu  ^ 

We,  the  Parties  before-mention’d,  having 
feen  and  perus’d  the  preceding  Articles,  do 
hereby  approve,  ratify  and  confirm  the  feveral 
Particulars  therein  mention’d,  and  they  are  to 
remain  firm  for  ever,  without  any  Alteration  : 

In  Teftimony  of  which,  we  do  hereunto  fet 
our  Hands  and  Seals,  in  the  Prefence  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  in  the  noble  City  of  Tunis,  the 
30th  Day  of  jiuguft ,  O.  S.  and  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  1716,  being  the  26th 
Day  of  the  Moon  Ramadam ,  and  the  Year 
of  the  Hejira  1128. 

(L.S.)  J.  Baker  ( L.S .)  (L.S.)  ( L.S .) 
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CHAP.  XI. 

The  Prejent  State  of  the  African  I/lands. 


Ea.it  of 
Africa. 
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!  math- 


H  E  Iflands  of  Africa  ftill 
remain  to  be  defcrib’d  ;  of 
which  the  principal  are, 
Badmandel  \  2 .  Zocotara  ; 
The  Iflands  of  Comono  •, 
Prince  Maurice's  Hand, 


r. 

3- 

4- 

or 


the  Mauritius  ;  5.  The  Hand 
of  Bourborn  ,  and,  6.  Madagafcar  \  all  which 


Elands 
South  welt 


of  Africa. 


Iflands  on 
the  N  ortii- 


cf  Africa. 


Babnia  ri¬ 
del. 


lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Eaftward  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa . 

On  the  South- wed  Part  of  Africa  lie,  1. 
The  Hand  of  St.  Helena  ,  2.  Afcenfon  j  3, 
St.  Matthew  ;  4.  Annaboa  ;  5.  St.  Thomas  ; 
6.  Princes  If  and  ;  and,  7*  Pf®  Hand  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Po. 

On  the  Nor-thweft  Part  of  Africa  lie,  1. 
The  Iflands  of  Cape  Herd  \  2.  The  Canary 
Hands  3  3.  The  Hands  of  Madera  j  and,  4. 
The  Azores. 

The  Hand  of  Bab,  or  Bxbelmandef  ohm  Di¬ 


odorus ,  lies  at  the  Entrance  into  the  Red  Sea. 


and  forms  one  Side  of  the  famous  Streight  of 
Babel,  or  Balmandel :  It  is  fituated  in  13  De¬ 
grees  North  Latitude,  and  is  about  five  Miles 
in  Circumference.  The  Ethiopians  and  Ara¬ 
bians  formerly  contended  with  great  Fury,  for 
the  PofiefTion  of  it,  being  a  Place  of  the  laft 
Importance,  as  it  commanded  the  Entrance 

into 
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Ijlands. 


Cape  Garde foy , 
and  eighteen  broad, 
in 
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into  the  Red  Sea,  and  preferv’d  a  Communi¬ 
cation  between  Ethiopia  and  strabia  ;  but, 
fince  the  Turks  have  poflefs’d  themfelves  of 
both  Shores,  the  Ifland  is  in  a  manner  defert- 
ed,  being  a  fandy  barren  Soil,  and  affording 
fcarce  any  Suftenance  for  Man  or  Bead:. 

The  Ifland  of  Zocotora ,  or  Socotra ,  is  fitu-  Zecotm-a. 
ated  in  the  Eaftern  Ocean  in  1  2  Degrees  North 
Latitude,  30  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of 
being  about  2  5  Leagues  long, 

There  is  but  one  Town 
the  Ifland  where  the  Shiek  or  Soveraign 
refides  •,  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants  live  in  Cot¬ 
tages,  difpers’d  about  the  Country.  There 
are  two  pretty  good  Harbours  on  the  Coaft, 
where  European  Ships  formerly  ufed  to  put  in, 
when  they  were  difuppointed  of  their  Paftage 
to  India  by  the  Monfuns  •,  but  this  feldom  hap¬ 
pens  now,  our  Mariners  are  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  Winds  and  Seafons  in  this  Part  of  the 
World.  The  People  of  this  Ifland  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Pagans  and  Mahometans ,  and  have 
fcarce  any  foreign  Traffick.  Their  ufual 
Food  is  Milk,  Dates,  Roots,  and  fome  Flefh  : 

The  Country  affords  fcarce  any  Merchandize 
fit  for  Exportation,  unlefs  it  be  Frankincenfe, 

Aloes,  and  the  Gum  call’d  Dragons- Blood. 

The  Iflands  of  Comorro  are  five  in  Num-  CWn-o 
ber,  and  lie  between  the  Coaft  of  Zanguebar ,  Iflands- 
and  the  North  End  of  the  Ifland  of  Madagaf 
cary  from  ten  to  fifteen  Degrees  of  South  La¬ 
titude  :  That  which  is  moft  frequented,  and  con-  Johanna 
fequently  beft  known  to  the  Europeans ,  is  the  ‘kfcnb’d. 
Ifland  of  Johanna ,  where  Ships  touch  for 
Refrefhments  in  their  Paftage  to  Bombay ,  and 
the  Malabar  Coafts  of  India  :  This  Ifland  lies 
in  twelve  Pegrees  and  an  half  North  Latitude, 
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and  is  thirty  Miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad. 
The  People  are  Negroes  of  the  Mahometan 
Religion,  extremely  hofpitable,  efpecially  to 
the  Englijh.  They  live  under  a  Monarchical 
Form  of  Government  j  from  which,  it  feems, 
the  Females  are  not  excluded.  They  have 
great  plenty  of  black  Cattle  and  Goats  *,  of 
Fowls,  Rice,  Potatoes,  Yams,  Honey,  Wax, 
Bananoes,  Tamarinds,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
Pine-apples,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  other  Fruits. 
And  I  find  the  Women,  as  in  other  Parts  of 
Africa,  are  employ'd  in  Hufbandry,  and  other 
laborious  Works,  while  the  Men  indulge  their 
Eafe.  They  are  a  very  plain,  inoffenfive  Peo¬ 
ple  j  but  do  not  abound  in  Wealth,  and  fcarce 
know  the  Ufe  of  Arms,  or  what  War  means. 
Neither  do  their  Kings  take  State  upon  them, 
but  converfe  familiarly  both  with  their  Sub¬ 
jects  and  Foreigners.  They  have  but  two 
Towns  •,  to  one  whereof  our  Mariners  have 
given  the  name  of  King's  T from  its  being 
the  Refidence  of  their  Kings  *  and  to  the 
other,  Khieeu's  Fown,  fome  of  their  Queens 
having  made  it  the  Seat  of  their  Government. 
Thefe  Towns  are  built  with  Stone  and  Timber  ; 
but  the  reft  of  their  Houfes  are  only  mean 
Cottages  difpers’d  all  over  the  Country:  Their 
ufual  Food  is  Rice  boil’d.  Meat,  Milk, 
Roots,  and  Cocoa-nuts  •,  and  the  Milk  of  the 
young  Cocoa-nuts  ferves  them  for  Drink,  as. 
the  Shells  do  for  Cups.  They  are  under 
ftrange  Apprehenfions  of  Mifchief  from  the 
Devil,  and  burn  him  in  Effigie  once  a  Year, 
’tis  faid  :  They  feem  alfo,  to  abhor  the  Place 
where  any  one  happens  to  die  ;  either  out  of 
a  Dread  of  departed  Spirits,  the  univerfal 
Foible  of  the  common  People  j  or,  as  others 
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fuggeft,  becaufe  they  look  upon  the  Place  African 
where  any  Man  dies  to  be  polluted  ;  but,  after  Van^-  t 
fome  time,  they  return  to  the  Place  again,. 
and  inhabit  the  Rooms  where  their  Friends 
happen’d  to  draw  their  lafl  Breath. 

The  reft  of  the  Iflandsof  Comorro  are  much 
about  the  fame  Dimenfions,  inhabited  by.  the- 
fame  kind  of  People,  and  produce  the  like 
Plants  and  Fruits  j  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly 
unnecefiary  to  enter  upon  a  particular  Defcrip- 
tion  of  them. 

The  next  Ifland  l  am  to  defcribe,  is  that  TheTfland 
of  Prince  Maurice ,  or  the  Mauritius ,  belong-  of  Prince 
ing  to  the  Dutch ,  who  gave  it  this  Name  in  : 

Honour  of  their  Stadtholder  Prince  Maurice ,  Mauritius. 
under  whofe  Adminiftration  they  made  them- 
felves  Mafters  of  it.  This  Ifland'  is  fituated  in 
twenty  Degrees  South  Latitude,  an  hundred 
Leagues  Fall  of  Madagafcar  being  of  an 
oval  Form  and  about  fifty  Leagues  in  Circum¬ 
ference,  abounding  in  Woods  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  Ebony.  There  are  alfo  abundance 
of  very  high  Mountains,  from  whence  their 
Rivers  fall  in  Torrents.  The  Dutch  have  tp 
Fort,  and  a  Garrifon  of  fifty  Men  in  the 
Ifiand  ;  befides  which,  there,  may  be  three  or 
fourfcore  Families  of  Hollanders ,  who  keep 
abundance  of  Negroe  Slaves  that  are  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  Hufbandry  and  other  laborious  Work, 

The  Dutch  found  this  Bland  uninhabited,  and 
conlequently  uncultivated  :  Nor  was  there 
any  other  Cattle  upon  it,  but  Deer  and  Goats-, 
the  Dutch  have  now  introduc'd  almofc  all  the 
Plants  of  Afia  and  Europe ,  and  well  flock’d 
the  Ifiand  with  Cattle  and  Poultry:  Rice  and 
Pulfe,  Sugar-canes  and  Tobacco  alfo  are 
rais’d  here,  but  in  no  great  Quantities  j  nor 
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does  the  Soil  feem  proper  for  Corn  or  Wine  : 
The  Hollanders  touch  here  in  their  Pafiage 
from  the  Cape  to  Batavia  *,  and,  as  neither  of 
thefe  Colonies  abound  in  good  Timber,  it  is 
probable  they  are  fupplied  with  it  from  the 
Mauritius  >  for,  ’tis  faid,  they  have  a  great 
many  Saw-mills  eredled  on  the  Rivers  in  this 
Ifland  ;  but  the  reafon  the  Dutch  firfl:  poffefs’d 
themfelves  of  the  Mauritius ,  was  for  a  baiting 
Place  between  Europe  and  India,  having  no 
other  Place  to  touch  at  in  that  long  Voyage 
before  they  were  Mailers  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope . 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  the 
Ifland  of  Bourbon ,  called  England’s  Forreft 
by  the  Englijh ,  who  firfl:  difcover’d  it.  This 
Ifland  is  fituated  in  twenty-one  Degrees  South 
Latitude,  about  forty  Leagues  South-well  of 
Mauritius.  It  is  of  an  oval  Figure,  and  a- 
bout  thirty  Leagues  in  Circumference  •,  finely 
diverfified  with  Mountains  and  Plains,  For- 
rells  and  Champain- fields  ;  has  plenty  of 
Wood  and  Water,  and  a  fruitful  Soil,  ex¬ 
cept  one  part  of  the  Ifland,  which  has  been 
burnt  up  and  render’d  barren  by  a  Vulcanoy 
or  fubterraneous  Fires.  The  Portuguefe  firfl 
difcover’d  it,  Anno  1545,  and  flock’d  it  with 
Hogs  and  Goats,  as  if  they  intended  to  have 
made  a  Settlement  here  ;  but  afterwards  defert- 
ed  it  again.  Captain  Cajlleton ,  an  Englijh 
Commander,  touch’d  here  in  the  Year  1613, 
and  was  fo  taken  with  the  Beauty  of  the  Ifland, 
that  he  gave  it  the  Name  of  The  Englijh  For- 
rejl :  But  our  Eajl  India  Company  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  fix  a  Colony  here. 
The  French  afterwards  took  Poflefllon  of  it 
in  the  Year  1654,  and  gave  it  the  Name  of 
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Bourbon ,  and  left  fome  few  People  and  Slaves 
there,  who  afterwards  came  away  in  an  EngliJJ) 
Ship  ;  however,  the  French  ftill  lay  Claim  to 
the  I  Hand,  tho’  they  make  little  or  no  ufe  of  it, 
there  being  no  Harbour  upon  the  Coaft,  or 
any  thing  to  induce  them  to  vifit  it,  but  the 
frefli  Provifions  they  meet  with  here,  on  their 
Voyage  to  and  from  India  \  fuch  as  black 
Cattle,  Hogs,  Goats,  Tortoiles,  tame  and 
wild  Fowls,  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  ether 
Fruits,  Roots  and  Herbs. 

The  largeft  of  the  African  Iflands,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  whole  World,  except  that  of  Bor¬ 
neo. ,  is  that  of  Madagafcar ,  call’d  by  the 
Portuguefe  St.  Laurence ,  from  its  being  aif* 
cover’d  on  St.  Laurence’s  Day,  Amo  1506} 
tho’  others  fay,  it  obtain’d  this  Name  from 
Laurence  Almeida  (Son  of  Almeida  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  Viceroy  of  the  Eafl  Indie s)  who  dis¬ 
cover’d  it  :  But  however  that  be,  Madagafc , 
or  Madagafcar ,  is  the  Name  the  Natives  give 
it,  and  by  which  it  is  mod  commonly  known 
at  this  Day. 

The  Hland  of  Madagafcar  is  fltnated  be¬ 
tween  the  1 2th  and  the  26th  Degrees  of  South 
Latitude,  forty  Leagues  Eafl  of  the  Continent 
of  Africa ,  being  about  a  thoufand  Miles  in 
Length  from  North  to  South,  and  generally 
between  two  and  three  hundred  Miles  broad  *, 
only  towards  the  North  it  grows  much  nar¬ 
rower,  and  terminates  in  a  Point :  It  is  a  fruit¬ 
ful  Country,  abounding  in  Cattle,  Corn,  Fifh, 
Fowl,  Herbs,  Roots  and  Fiowers  \  and  almoft 
all  manner  of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  that  are 
to  be  found  on  the  neighbouring  Continent  of 
Africa ,  may  be  met  with  here  ;  and  there  are 
fcarce  any  Plants  of  A  fa  or  Europe ,  except 
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African  the  tine  Spices,  but  will  flourith  here,  as  the 

Ijlands.  french  inform  us,  who  made  the  Experiment 

u at  their  Settlement  of  Fort  Dauphin.  As  to 
the  Face  of  the  Country  •,  it  is  univerfally 
agreed,  that  it  affords  a  pleafing  Variety  ol 
FI  ills  and  Valleys,  Woods  and  Champain, 
and  is  well  water'd  with  Springs  and  Rivers 
and  that  there  are  feveral  good  Harbours  upon 
the  Coaft :  But  ftill  it  is  found  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  Merchandize  ;  which,  for 
Quantity  and  Quality,  can  induce  any  one 
European  Nation  to  attempt  the  Conqueft  of 
it,  or  fix  any  confiderable  Colonies  here.  The 
Portuguefe ,  Englijh ,  Dutch  and  French ,  have 
fucceffively  endeavour’d  to  difcover  fomething 
that  might  turn  to  Account  :  They  were  long 
amus’d  with  Hopes,  that  there  were  Gold  and 
Silver  Mines  in  the  Ifiand  •,  but  there  feems 
now  to  be  little  Hopes  of  finding  thefe  tempt¬ 
ing  Minerals,  or  the  precious  Stones  that  our 
Voyage- Writers  talk  fo  much  of,  in  any  Quan¬ 
tity.  We  purchafe  fcarce  any  thing  here  but 
Negroe  Slaves,  which  the  Natives  barter  with 
the  European  Nations  for  Cloathing,  hard 
Ware,  Tools  or  Toys  *  and  here  the  Ship¬ 
ping,  bound  to  and  from  India ,  fometimes  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  with  Water, freffi  Provifionsand 
Fruits  :  The  Natives,  efpecially  in  the  Inland 
Country,  are  generally  Negroes ,  like  thofe  on 
the  neighbouring  Continent  ;  but  there  are 
both  white  Men  and  Mulatto’s  upon  the  Coaft, 
who  fpeak  Jrahick ,  and  therefore  are  fuppo fed 
to  come  from  Arabia,  as  well  as  becaule  their 
Religion  is  a  mixture  of  Mahomet ij m,  Ju- 
d-vjm  and  Paganifm  :  But,  tho’  they  retain 
Circumcifion  and  fome  other  Mahometan  Rites, 
thofe,  who  havevifited  the  Eland,  relate,  they 

have 
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have  no  Mofques  or  Temples,  or  any  regular  African 
publick  Worlhip,  tho’  they  acknowledge  a  IEa,^s- 
Deity,  and  perform  fome  Adts  of  Adoration. 

The  Country  is  ftill  divided  amongft  feve- 
ral  petty  Princes  or  Monarchs,  which  would 
make  it  an  eafy  Conqueft,  did  their  Soil  pro¬ 
duce  any  thing  to  incite  the  Avarice  or  Am¬ 
bition  of  the  European  Powers  to  attempt  it  ; 
and  here,  as  on  the  Continent,  the  ieveral 
Tribes  being  frequently  at  War  with  each 
other,  make  Slaves  of  their  Prifoners,  whom 
they  barter  away,  and  exchange,  with  fuch 
Merchants  as  vifit  their  Coafls,  tor  Cloathing, 
ftrong  Liquors,  and  fuch  Utenfils  and  Necef- 
faries  as  they  want :  But  I  don’t  find  they  wear 
any  other  Cloathing,  than  a  Piece  of  Cotton, 

Calicoe,  or  Linnen  Cloth  about  their  Waifts, 
adorning  their  Arms  with  Bracelets,  their 
Necks  with  Necklaces,  and  their  Hair  with 
fome  glittering  Trifles.  Their  Arms  >are  ftill 
Bows  and  Arrows,  Darts  and  Launces,  with 
a  Shield  for  their  Defence  :  They  feem  terribly 
afraid  of  Fire-arms :  Their  Houfes  are  only 
rqund  little  Huts,  thirty  or  forty  of  which  form 
a  Village  :  There  is  not  any  thing  that  can  be 
call’d  a  Town  in  the  whole  Country.  They 
go  a  fifhing  in  their  Seas  and  Rivers  in  Canoos, 
made  of  the  Bodies  of  large  Trees  hollow’d  ■,  and 
they  have  all'o  larger  Boats,  ’tis  faid,  of  Boards 
few’d  together,  with  Cordage  made  of  the 
Cocoa- nut -tree,  but  no  Ships. 

The  Places,  where  the  Europeans  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  eftablifh  Settlements  in  Madagaf- 
car ,  are  either  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Auftins,  on 
the  South-weft  Parc  of  the  Ifland  ;  or  at  Fort 
Dauphin ,  on  the  South-eaft  Part  of  the  Ifland. 

The  Port  ague  fe,  EngUJh  and  Dutch ,  have 
Vo!.  XXVIL  Fee  lhc- 
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fucceflively  fent  Detachments  to  the  Bay  of 
St.  Auftins,  to  explore  the  Country,  and  then 
abandon’d  it  again  ;  and  the  French ,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Bland*  built  Fort  Dauphin , 
placed  a  Garrifon  there,  and  penetrated  far 
into  the  Country,  propofing  not  only  to  make 
themfel-ves  Mailers  of  this  Iiland,  but  of  the 
Navigation  of  the  Indian  Seas  ;  but  they  feem 
at  length  to  be  convinc’d,  that  their  Projeft 
was  impracticable,  and  only  make  ufe  of  Fort 
Dauphin  at  prefent,  as  a  Place  of  Refrefhment, 
in  their  Voyages  to  and  from  India. 

It  was  once  expected,  that  the  Pirates  would 
have  made  a  Settlement  in  this  Bland,  and 
ufurp’d  the  Dominion  of  it,  having  fix  or 
feven  Sail  of  Ships,  with  which  they  ufed  to 
infeil  the  Indian  Seas,  and  carry  their  Prizes 
into  a  Place  of  Security,  on  the  North-eaft 
Part  of  Madagafcar,  where  they  poflefs’d  them- 
felves  of  a  Harbour  of  difficult  Accefs,  and 
defended  from  Storms  by  the  little  Bland  of 
St.  Mary's,  which  lies  before  it  in  1 7  Degrees 
South  Latitude. 

The  Court  of  England,  about  the  Year 
1700,  fent  a  Squadron  of  four  Men  of  War, 
commanded  by  Commadore  Warren,  to  drive 
the  Pirates  from  thence  *,  but  he,  finding  it  im- 
poffible  to  come  at  them,  publiflffd  a  Procla¬ 
mation  in  purfuance  of  his  Inftru6tions,  offer¬ 
ing  a  Pardon  to  all  that  would  come  in  (ex¬ 
cept  Avery  their  Leader  ;)  but  not  a  Man 
came  over  to  him.  The  Commadore  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  Fort  St.  George  in  the 
Edft- Indies,  where  the  Writer  of  thefe  Papers 
faw  him.  This  Gentleman  ufed  his  utmofl 
Diligence  to  meet  with  the  Pirates  in  the  Seas 
of  India,  but  to  no  purpofe  and,  having  left 
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one  or  two  of  his  Ships  on  the  Shoals  near  Ma-  Africjn 
lacca,  returned  with  the  reft  to  England :  How-  , 

ever,  his  Expedition  had  this  good  Effedt, 
that  the  Pirates  durft  not  ftir  out  from  Mada- 
gafcar  ;  and,  Ending  they  were  fo  narrowly 
watch’d,  they  agreed  to  divide  what  they  had 
got,  and  difperie  themfelves.  Two  of  them 
were  afterwards  taken  by  the  Dutch  at  Malac¬ 
ca  ;  and,  being  fent  to  Fort  St.  George ,  were 
brought  over  to  England  in  the  Fowland ,  being 
the  fame  Ship  the  Author  came  home  in  the 
Year  1701  :  What  became  of  Avery  himfelf 
I  could  never  learn  •,  but  ’tis  probable  he  is 
dead,  or  remains  concealed  in  the  Ifland  of 
Madagafcar  to  this  time  ;  for  he  can  expedt 
no  Mercy  from  any  of  the  Powers  of  Europe , 
if  he  fhould  fall  into  their  Hands  •,  but,  as  for 
his  being  in  fuch  Circumftances,  as  to  lay  the 
Foundation  of  a  new  State  or  Kingdom  in 
this  Ifland,  this  Report  poflibly  deferves  but 
little  Credit.  We  fhould  have  heard  more 
of  him  after  fo  many  Years  elaps’d,  if  he  had 
made  any  Figure  there. 

-  I  fhall  now  repafs  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  Wands 
and  take  a  View  of  the  Iflands  on  the  South-  ^°e^hof 
weft  Part  of  Africa  •,  and  the  firft  we  meet  jfrica. 
with  in  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  in  failing  from 
the  Cape,  is  St.  Helena ,  fo  named  by  the  Por-  St.  Helena, 
tuguefe ,  who  difeover’d  it  on  St.  Helen’s  Day, 
in  the  Year  1502.  This  Ifland  is  Etuated  in 
fixteen  Degrees  South  Latitude,  about  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Leagues  North-weft  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  almoft  in  the  Mid-way  between  the 
Continents  of  Africa  and  America ,  but  nearer 
to  that  of  Africa ,  from  whence  it  is  diftant 
about  twelve  hundred  Miles  :  The  Winds 
blowing  always  from  the  South-eaft  a  mode- 

E  e  e  2  —  rate 
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African  rate  Gale,  it  is  an  exceeding  pleafant  Voyage 

IJlaads.  from  the  Cape  to  St.  Helena ,  and  perform’d 
in  lefs  than  three  Weeks,  without  handing  a 
Sail,  or  giving  the  leaf!;  Trouble  to  the  Sea¬ 
men.  But  there  is  no  failing  to  this  Ifland  di- 
redtly  from  the  Northward,  the  Winds  always 
blowing  from  the  South-eaft  in  thefe  Seas. 
When  a  Ship  therefore  is  fent  from  England 
to  St.  Helena ,  it  firft  fails  as  far  Southward  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  and  then  returns  to 
St.  Helena  :  I  queffion  whether  three  Ships 
ever  made  the  Ifland  in  going  diredtly  from 
Europe ,  fince  it  has  been  difcover’d.  The 
Ifland  is  about  one  and  twenty  Miles  in  Cir¬ 
cumference,  and  high  Land,  for  it  may  be  dis¬ 
cern’d  at  Sea  at  above  twenty  Leagues  dis¬ 
tance  :  It  confifls  indeed  of  one  vaft  Rock, 
fleep  on  every  fide  as  a  Church-Steeple,  and 
looks  like  a  Caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  Ocean, 
whofe  natural  Walls  are  of  that  Height,  that 
there  is  no  fcaling  them,  or  indeed  any  Land¬ 
ing  on  the  Ifland,  but  at  a  fmall  Valley,  call’d 
Chappel-Valley ,  in  a  Bay  on  the  Eaft-fide  of 
it,  which  is  defended  by  a  Battery  of  forty  or 
fifty  great  Guns,  planted  even  with  the  Water  ; 
and  the  Waves  dafhing  perpetually  on  the 
Shoar,  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  landing  even 
here.  There  is  alfo  one  little  Creek  befides, 
where  two  or  three  Men  may  land  at  a  time  $ 
but  this  is  now  defended  by  a  Battery  of 
five  or  fix  Guns,  and  render’d  inacceffible  : 
There  is  no  Anchorage  any-where  about  the 
Ifland,  but  at  Chappel-Valley  Bay  ;  and,  as 
the  Wind  always  fits  from  the  South-caff,  if 
a  Ship  over-fhoots  the  Ifland  never  fo  little, 
fhe  cannot  recover  it  again. 


A  little 
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A  little  beyond  the  Landing-place  in  Chap -  African 
pel- Valley i  is  a  Fort  where  the  Governor  re-  V!anc{s- 
fides  with  the  Garrifon  3  and  in  the  fame  * 
Valley  there  is  a  pretty  Town,  confifting  of 
forty  or  fifty  Houfes  built  after  the  Englijh 
Way,  whither  the  People  of  the  Ifland  refort 
when  any  Shipping  appears,  as  well  to  aflift 
in  the  Defence  of  the  Ifland,  if  they  happen  to 
be  Enemies,  as  to  entertain  the  Seamen,  if 
they  are  Friends :  For  the  Governor  has  al¬ 
ways  Sentinels  on  the  higheft  Part  of  the  Ifland 
to  the  Windward,  who  give  notice  of  the 
Approach  of  all  Shipping,  and  Guns  are 
thereupon  fir’d,  that  every  Man  may  refort 
to  his  Poll:.  It  is  impoflible  for  any  Ship  to 
come  in  the  Night-time,  but  what  has  been 
difcover’d  the  Day  before,  and  Preparations 
made  for  her  Reception,  if  an  Enemy. 

Notwithftanding  the  Ifland  on  every  Side 
appears  to  be  a  hard  barren  Rock,  yet  on  the 
Top  it  is  cover’d  with  a  fine  Staple  of  Earth 
a  Foot  or  a  Foot  and  an  half  deep,  which 
produces  all  manner  of  Grain,  Grafs,  Fruits, 

'  Herbs,  Roots,  and  Garden-ftuff :  And  the 
Country,  after  we  have  afcended  the  Rock, 
is  prettily  diverfified  with  rifing  Hills  and 
Plains,  adorn’d  with  Plantations  of  Fruit-trees, 
and  Kitchen-gardens,  among  which  the  Houfes 
of  the  Natives  are  interfperfed  3  and  in  the 
open  Fields  are  Herds  of  Cattle  always  grazing, 
fome  of  which  are  fatted  to  fupply  the  Shipping 
that  touches  here,  and  the  reft  furnifh  their 
Daries  with  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheefe :  They 
abound  alfo  in  Hogs,  Goats,  Turkeys, 
and  all  manner  of  Poultry  ;  and  their  Seas  are 
well  ftor’d  with  Fiftt.  The  greateft  Misfor¬ 
tune  is,  that  amidft  all  this  Affluence  of  other 

things. 
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African  things,  they  have  neither  Bread  nor  Wine  of 
Ijlands.  j-pjgjj.  own  Growth  }  for  tho’  the  Soil  is  ex- 
tremely  proper  for  Wheat,  yet  the  Rats,  which 
harbour  in  the  Rocks  and  cannot  be  deftroy’d, 
eat  up  all  the  Seed  before  the  Grain  is  well 
out  of  the  Ground  :  And  tho’  their  Vines  flourifh 
and  afford  them  Grapes  enough,  yet  the  Lati¬ 
tude  is  too  hot  for  making  Wine.  As  I  have 
obferv’d  already,  there  is  no  Country  with¬ 
in  the  Torrid  Zone ,  where  good  Wine  is  pro- 
produc’d  neither  cold  nor  very  hot  Countries 
agree  with  this  Liquor. 

All  the  Wine  they  fpend  therefore,  they 
have  from  the  Canaries ,  the  Maderas  or  the 
Cape ,  which  is  brought  to  them  in  European 
Shipping,  as  well  as  their  Flour  and  Malt: 
And  their  very  Houfesare  fome  of  them  brought 
ready  fram’d  from  England ,  there  being 
no  Timber  on  the  Ifland,  Trees  not  taking 
deep  Root  here  for  the  Rock  that  lies  fo  near 
the  Surface.  However,  they  have  Under¬ 
wood  enough  for  their  neceffary  Ufes,  in  this 
warm  Climate. 

Beiides  Grapes,  they  have  Plantans,  Bana- 
?ias- Figs,  Lemons,  and  fuch  other  Fruits  as 
hot  Countries  ufually  produce  -,  and  they  make 
a  fhift  to  raife  Kidney-bean  s,  and  fome  other 
kinds  of  Pulfe  in  their  Gardens ;  tho’  they  can¬ 
not  preferve  their  Grain  from  the  Rats :  And, 
to  fupply  the  Want  of  Bread,  they  eat  Pota¬ 
toes  and  Y  ams. 

There  were  upon  the  Ifland,  when  I  was 
on  Shore  there  in  the  Year  1701,  about  two 
hundred  Families,  moft  of  them  Englijh ,  or 
defcended  from  Englijh  Parents  *,  tho’  there 
were  fome  French  Refugees  amongft  them, 
brought  thither  to  cultivate  their  Vines,  and 

teach 
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teach  them  to  make  Wine  5  but  in  this,  it  African 
feems,  the  Heat  of  the  Climate  prevented  their  Van^s- ^ 
fucceeding,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already.  E-  v 
very  Family  has  its  Houfe  and  Plantation  on 
the  higher  Part  of  the  Ifland,  where  they  look 
after  their  Cattle,  their  Hogs,  Goats,  and 
Poultry,  Fruits  and  Kitchen-gardens :  They 
fcarce  ever  come  down  to  the  Town  in  Chap- 
pel- Valley  \  unlefs  it  be  once  a  Week  to 
Church,  or  when  the  Shipping  arrives,  when 
mod  of  the  Houfes  in  the  Valley  are  converted 
into  Punch  Houfes,  or  Lodgings  for  their 
Guefls,  to  whom  they  fell  their  Cattle,  Poul¬ 
try,  Fruits,  or  Garden-fluff.  But  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  are  not  fuffer’d  to  purchafe  any  Mer¬ 
chandize  of  the  Ships  that  touch  here :  What¬ 
ever  they  want  of  Foreign  Growth  or  Manu¬ 
facture,  they  are  oblig’d  to  buy  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Warehoufe,  where  they  may  furnifh 
themfelves  twice  every  Month  with  Brandy, 

European  or  Cape  Wines,  Batavia  Ar¬ 
rack,  Malt,  Beer,  Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Chi¬ 
na  and  Japan  Ware  \  Linnen,  Calicoes, 

/  Chints,  Muflins,  Ribbands,  Woollen  Cloth 
and  Stuffs,  and  all  manner  of  Cloathing  ;  for 
which  they  are  allowed  fix  Months  Credit  : 

The  Coin  chiefly  current  here,  is  Spanijh  Dol¬ 
lars,  or  Englijh  Money. 

There  is  no  Place  out  of  England ,  where  the  Perfor.s  of 
Natives  have  fuch  frefh  ruddy  Complexions  and 
robuft  Conftitutions,  as  we  meet  with  here. 

The  Children  and  Defendants  of  white  Peo¬ 
ple,  in  any  Latitude  among  the  Tropicks, 
look  like  a  Piece  of  Dough-Pafle,  without 
any  manner  of  Colour  :  But  the  Natives  of 
St.  Helena  have  generally  a  good  mixture  of 
red  and  white,  attended  with  a  good  Degree 
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African  of  Health  ;  which  may  be  afcrib’d  to  the  fol- 
Ijlands.  ]ow}ng  Caufes.  They  live  on  the  Top  of  a 
u  Mountain  always  open  to  the  Sea  Breezes  that 
conkantly  blow  here  :  They  are  ufually  em¬ 
ploy'd  in  the  mok  healthful  Exercifes  of  Gar¬ 
dening  and  Hufbandry,  and  their  Ifland  is 
frequently  refrefhed  with  moderate  cooling 
Showers,  and  there  are  no  Fens  or  Salt- 
marfhes  about  it  to  annoy  them.  They  are 
us’d  alfo  to  climb  the  keep  Hill  between  the 
Town  in  Chappel- Valley  and  their  Plantati¬ 
on,  which  is  fo  keep,  that  they  are  forc’d 
to  have  a  Ladder  in  the  middle  of  it,  from 
thence  call’d  Ladder-Hill  \  and  this  cannot 
be  avoided  without  going  three  or  four  Miles 
about  ;  fo  that  they  feldom  want  Air  or 
Exercife,  the  great  Prefervers  of  Health. 
The  Ge-  As  to  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  the  Natives  j 
nius  and  they  feemed  to  me  the  honekek,  the  mok  in- 
thc'fia- 01  °rfenflve  and  hofpitable  People  I  had  met 
tives.  with  of  EngliJJj  Extraction,  having  fcarce  any 
Tinckure  of  Avarice  or  Ambition.  I  aflced 
fome  of  them,  if  they  had  no  Curiofity  to  fee 
the  rek  of  the  World,  of  which  they  had 
heard  fo  many  fine  Things  ;  and  how  they 
could  confine  themfelves  to  a  Spot  of  Earth, 
fcarce  feven  Leagues  in  Circumference,  and 
feparated  from  the  rek  of  Mankind.  To 
which  they  anfwer’d  :  They  enjoyed  all  the 
Neceffaries  of  Life  in  great  Plenty  :  They 
were  neither  parch’d  with  exceflive  Heat,  or 
pinch’d  with  Cold  :  They  lived  in  perfect  Se¬ 
curity,  in  no  Danger  of  Enemies,  of  Robbers, 
wild  Beaks,  or  rigorous  Seafons,  and  were 
happy  in  a  continued  State  of  Health  :  That 
as  there  we  re  no  rich  Men  amongk  them  (fcarce 
any  Planter  being  worth  more  than  a  thoufand 

Dollars) 
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Dollars)  fo  there  were  no  Poor  in  the  Iflarid  *,  African 
no  Man  hardly  worth  lefs  than  four  hundred  Hands' 
Dollars,  and  confequently  not  oblig’d  to  under- 
go  more  Labour  than  was  neceiTary  to  keep 
him  in  Plealth. 

That,  fhould  they  tranfport  themfelves  to 
any  other  Country,  they  underilood  their  fmall 
Fortunes  would  fcarce  preferve  them  from 
Want,  and  they  fhould  be  liable  to  innumera¬ 
ble  Hazards  and  Hardfhips,  which  they  knew 
nothing  of  here,  but  from  the  Report  of  their 
Country- men  :  And  indeed  there  is  but  one 
Inconvenience  that  I  can  conceive  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  St.  Helena  are  liable  to ;  and  that  is, 
the  Oppreflion  of  their  Governor,  which 
has  fometimes  been  their  Cafe  ;  and  this  is  not 
eafy  to  be  redrefs’d,  as  the  Inhabitants  have  no 
Opportunity  of  making  their  Grievances 
known  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  relieve  them. 
However*  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  they  are 
generally  govern’d  with  an  equal  and  impar¬ 
tial  Hand  ;  and  while  they  are  fo,  St.  Helena. 
to,  me  is  a  Paradife  compar’d  with  any  other 
part  of  the  World.  The  Reader  will  pardon! 
me  therefore,  that  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon 
this  little  Spot  of  Earth,  and  the  rather  as  it  is 
inhabited  by  one  of  the  belt  Colonies  of  our 
Countrymen,  who  ftill  retain  the  old  EngliJJ) 
Hofpitality  and  Sincerity,  the  unaffedied  Sim¬ 
plicity  and  Benevolence  our  Country  is  fo  re¬ 
markable  for  $  .  and  yet  are  endow’d  with 
Courage  and  Skill  Efficient  to  defend  their 
natural  Fortification  (whofe  Walls  are  Rocks 
of  a  furprizlng  Height,  and  whofe  Moat  is 
the  vaft  Jtlantick  Ocean)  a  gain  ft  all  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  the  known  World. 

Fff  A 
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A  certain  diminutive  Writer  has  indeed 
charg’d  the  Females  of  that  Ifland  with  fome 
Gallantry  with  the  Officers  of  our  Eaft-Indians 
that  go  afhore  there  •,  but,  I  believe,  there  is 
lefs  of  this  praftifed  at  St.  Helena.,  than  in  any 
other  Port  Town  whatever  :  Nor  did  any 
Perfon  ever  fuffer  here  by  the  fharping  and 
pilfering  Tricks  of  the  Inhabitants,  as  the 
Sea-faring  Men  and  PafTengers  do  in  almolt 
every  other  Ifland  belonging  to  Foreigners  5 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefey 
where  thofe  that  lie  on  Shoar,  fcarce  ever 
efcape  being  robb’d,  and  are  fometimes  mur¬ 
der’d  :  On  the  contrary,  I  queftion  whether 
there  be  any  Town  either  in  England  or  out  of 
it,  where  there  are  fewer  Diforders  and  Out¬ 
rages  committed  than  at  St.  Helena.  Here, 
tho’  the  People  appear  with  an  Air  of  Freedom 
not  known  in  other  Governments,  yet  an  ex- 
aft  Order  and  Difcipline  is  obferv’d,  and  a 
univerfal  Quiet  and  Satisfaction  feems  to  reign 
in  this  fortunate  Ifland. 

The  Portuguefe ,  who  difcover’d  it  in  1502, 
ftor’d  it  with  Hogs,  Goats,  and  Poultry,  and 
tifed  to  touch  at  it  for  Water  andfrefh  Provifl- 
ons  in  their  Return  from  India  j  but  I  don’t 
find  they  ever  planted  a  Colony  here  }  or  if 
they  did,  having  deferted  it  afterwards,  the 
Englifl)  Eaft- India  Company  took  PofTeflion  of 
the  Ifland  in  the  Year  1600,  and  held  it  till 
1673  without  Interruption,  when  the  Dutch 
took  it  by  Surprize.  However,  the  Englifl) , 
commanded  by  Captain  Munden ,  recover’d  it 
again  within  the  fpace  of  a  Year,  and  took 
three  Dutch  Eaft- India  Ships  that  lay  in  the 
Road  at  the  fame  time.  The  Hollanders  had 
fortified  the  Landing-place,  and  planted  Bat¬ 
teries 
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teries  of  great  Guns  there  to  prevent  a  Defcent  *, 
but  the  Englijh  being  acquainted  with  a  fmall 
Creek  where  only  two  Men  could  go  a-breaft, 
climb’d  up  to  the  Top  of  the  Rocks  in  the 
Night-time,  and,  appearing  the  next  Morning 
at  the  Backs  of  the  Dutch ,  they  threw  down 
their  Arms,  and  furrendred  the  Ifland  without 
ftriking  a  Stroke.  But  this  Creek  has  been 
fince  fortified,  and  a  Battery  of  great  Guns 
planted  at  the  Entrance  of  it  j  fo  that  there  is 
now  no  Place  where  an  Enemy  can  make  a 
Defcent  with  any  Probability  of  Succefs. 

The  Ifland  of  Afcenfion  lies  in  eight  Degrees 
South  Latitude,  and  two  hundred  Leagues  and 
upwards  North-weft  of  St,  Helena.  This  alfo 
was  difcover’d  by  the  Portugufe ,  on  Afcenfion- 
Day,  whereupon  they  gave  it  the  Name  it 
bears :  But  I  don’t  find  that  they,  or  any  other 
Nation,  have  yet  thought  it  worth  the  plant¬ 
ing.  The  Ifland  is  eight  or  ten  Leagues  in 
Circumference,  fome  of  it  pretty  high  Land, 
but  very  barren.  There  is  fcarce  any  Wood, 
Fruit-trees,  Plants,  or  Herbage  upon  it :  How¬ 
ever,  the  European  Shipping  ufually  call  here 
in  their  Way  from  India,  and  refrefh  their 
half-ftarv’d  Crew  with  the  Flelh  of  Tortoifes  ■> 
for  abundance  of  thefe  Animals  frequent  that  Thefe 
Ifland,  and  the  Sailors  going  on  Shore  in  the 
Night-time,  will  turn  two  or  three  hundred  ofinfteacj  0f 
them  on  their  Backs  before  Morning,  and  are  Feet,  and 
fo  barbarous,  fometimes,  as  to  turn  a  great  are  threc 
many  more  than  they  ufe,  leaving  them  to  die  k™'easa* 
and  ftink  on  the  Shoar  ,  for  the  Creature  can  Land' 
never  get  up  again  if  he  is  once  turn’d  upon  Tortoife, 
his  Back  on  level  Ground  :  The  Flefli  is 
white,  and  looks  like  Veal,  being  a  very 
great  Refreshment  to  our  Seamen  after  they 
F  f  f  2  have 
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have  fed  a  Year  or  two  upon  fait  Meat,  and 
perhaps  have  little  or  none  of  that  left  by  that 
time  they  arrive  here.  The  Ship  I  came 
home  in,  had  neither  Meat  nor  Bifcuit  for 
a  confiderable  time  before  we  made  the  Ifland 
of  Afcenfion nothing  but  Rice  for  the  Sailors 
to  eat,  who  were  mightily  rejoic’d  therefore 
when  they  approach’d  that  Ifland.  But  the 
Captain  however  refus’d  to  come  to  an  An¬ 
chor  here  :  He  fiw  Fire  upon  the  Shoar,  and 
fancied  fome  Pirates  had  made  them  to  draw 
us  in,  and  therefore  made  the  beft  of  his  way 
for  England  ;  where  we  had  not  been  long 
arriv’d,  but  we  heard  it  was  the  famous  Dam- 
pier  and  his  Crew,  that  made  thole  Fires  upon 
the  Afcenfion ,  as  a  Signal  of  their  Diftrefs, 
having  been  call  away  upon  that  Ifland,  and 
loft  their  Ship  j  and  they  were,  fome  few  Days 
after,  taken  up  by  an  Englijh  Man  of  War 
who  came  that  way,  and  brought  to  London , 
after  they  had  been  out  feveral  Years  in  at¬ 
tempting  infignificant  Difcoveries  ;  for  I  take 
D  ampler  to  have  been  a  Man  of  no  great 
Judgment,  and  but  meanly  qualified  for  luch 
an  Enterprize,  by  the  Account  he  gave  of  his 
Voyage  •,  and  indeed  the  Charges  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  in  equipping  him  out  for  this  Ex¬ 
pedition  was  entirely  thrown  away,  for  want 
of  fome  Perfon  of  more  Skill  and  Experience 
to  condydt  the  Defign. 

The  Ifland  of  St.  Matthew  is  fituated  in 
two  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  an  hundred 
Leagues  North-eaft  of  Afcenfion ,  and  is  about 
eight  Leagues  in  Circumference.  This  Ifland 
all'o  was  difcover’d  by  the  Portuguefe ,  who 
planted  it  and  kept  Pofleflion  of  it  for  fome 
time,  but  have  fince  delated  the  Ifland,  and 
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it  now  remains  uninhabited,  having  very  little  Afncan 
to  invite  other  Nations  to  fettle  there,  unlefs  it _f”  5  j 
be  a  fmall  Lake  of  frefh  Water. 

The  next  four  Iflands  I  propofed  to  take 
notice  of,  viz.  Annabon ,  St.  Thomas ,  Princes  ^ qJ-Js. 
I  [land,  and  Fernando  Po,  are  fituated  in  the 
Gulph  of  Guinea,  between  Congo  and  Benin , 
and  having  been  all  difcover’d  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe ,  are  ft  ill  in  Pofleffion  of  that  Nation. 

Annabon  is  fituated  in  two  Degrees  of  South  Annabon 
Latitude,  two  hundred  Miles  to  the  Weftward  lfland 
of  Congo,  being  about  ten  Leagues  in  Circum¬ 
ference,  and  mountainous.  The  Name  of 
Annabon,  or  happy  Year,  was  given  it  by  the 
Portuguefe,  who  difcover’d  it  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1571.  The  Portuguefe  have  ftill  the 
Government  and  Propriety  of  the  Ifland  ;  but 
raoft  of  the  Inhabitants'  are  Negroes,  brought 
hither  from  the  Continent  of  Africa,  and  their 
Defendants.  There  are  alfo  a  mingled  Breed, 
call’d  Mulattos,  and  fome  Portuguefe  :  The 
Ifland  abounds  in  Cattle,  Hogs,  Poultry, 
Granges,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  fuch  other  Fruits 
as  are  ufually  found  in  hot  Countries,  with 
Indian  Corn  and  Rice  ;  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
venient  Road  for  Ships  on  the  Lee  Side  of  the 
Ifland. 

The  Ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  is  fituated  juft  St.  Tie- 
under  the  Equator,  between  forty  and  fifty  ”ias'[ 
Leagues  to  the  Weftward  of  the  Continent  01  anu" 
Africa,  and  thirty  North-eaft  of  Annabon , 
being  of  a  round  Figure,  and  about  forty 
Leagues  in  Circumference  ;  difcover’d  by  the 
Portuguefe  the  fame  Year  157 1,  on  St.  Thomas ’s 
Day.  This  is  the  rnoft  conftderable  Ifland  in 
the  Gulph  of  Guinea  :  It  is  well  fupply’d  with 
Wood  and  Water,  and  there  is  a  high 
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cover’d  a  Cap  Clouds.  The  Heat- 
and  Moifture  of  the  Air  render  it  extremely 
unhealthful  to  Northern  Conflitutions  ;  but 
the  Portuguefe  Negroes  and  Malottos  who  in¬ 
habit  it,  ’tis  faid,  live  to  a  good  old  Age ; 
They  have  plenty  of  Indian  Corn,  Rice,  and 
Fruits,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  Sugar.  And 
among  ether  exotick  Plants  the  Portuguefe 
have  introduced  here,  is  that  of  the  Cinnamon- 
tree  j  but  ’tis  faid  they  are  afraid  of  planting 
this  and  the  other  fine  Spices  in  any  quantity 
in  tkefe  Ifiands,  left  the  Dutch  fiaould  come 
and  take  their  Country  from  them  ;  for  the 
Hollanders ,  it  feems,  would  make  the  World  be¬ 
lieve,  that  no  Nation  can  have  a  Right  to  the 
fine.  Spices  but  themfelves  j  tho’  they  acquir’d 
them  by  Treachery  and  Violence,  driving  the 
Spaniards ,  Portuguefe  and  Englijh  from  them  by 
the  moft  unjuft  and  barbarous  Practices  that  ever 
any  People  were  guilty  of.  Th &  Spaniards,  it 
feems,  claim’d  all  the  Difcoveries  in  the  Weft, 
by  Virtue  of  a  Grant  from  the  Pope ;  and  the 
Portuguefe  thofeof  the  Eaft,  by  the  like  Autho¬ 
rity  :  But  the  Dutch,  by  an  uncommon  Strain  of 
Infolence,  Piratically  feiz’d  the  Spice  Ifiands  ; 
and  to  this  Day,  by  High  and  Mighty  Violence, 
actually  exclude  all  other  Nations  from  them,  to 
the  everlafting  Reproach  of  the  Englijh ,  and  the 
reft  of  the  European  Nations,  who  tamely  fuffer’d 
themfelves  to  be  expelled  by  that  encroaching 
People.  The  chief  Town  upon  the  Ifland,  is 
call’d  St,  Thomas ,  and  fometimes  Pavofan con¬ 
taining  five  or  fix  hundred  Houfes,  and  is  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop. 

?f'nf  Princes  Ifland  is  fituated  in  two  Degrees  of 
!an  "  North  Latitude,  about  forty  Leagues  North- 
Eaft  of  St,  Thomas  y  and  as  much  to  the 
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Weft  ward  of  the  Continent  of  Africa ,  and  is  African 
faid  to  be  the  leaft  of  the  lilands  in  the  Gulph  dflands' 
of  Guinea.  It  affords  Rice,  Indian  Corn,  ^00^rmm 


but  what  they  abound  in  moft  is.  Sugar-canes. 

The  Ifland  of  Fernando  Fo,  is  fituated  in  Ffnaf^ 
three  and  an  half  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  an  * 
ten  Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  Continent, 
being  about  thirty  Miles  long  and  twenty 
broad  5  and  as  it  is  inhabited  by  the  fame  fort 
of  People,  fo  the  Soil  produces  much  the  fame 
kind  of  Plants,  Corn,  and  Fruits,  as  the  reft 
of  the  lilands  in  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  do. 

The  Portuguefe  ufually  call  at  fome  of  them, 
for  Refrdhments  in  their  Voyages  to  and  from 
India,  and  in  their  Paffage  from  Brazil  to 
Africa.  The  Dutch  finding  them  convenient-  Th t  Dutch 
ly  fituated  for  Trade,  and  affording  plenty  of  twice  at- 
Provifions,  twice  attempted  to  drive  the  Por- 
tuguefe  from  St.  Sfhomas,  and  eafily  made  them-  portuguefe 
felves  Mailers  of  the  Illand  j  but,  lofing  almoft  from  thefc 
all  their  Officers,  Seamen  and  Soldiers,  enga-  Iflands* 
ged  in  thofe  Expeditions,  by  Malignant-Fevers, 
were  oblig’d  to  abandon  it  again,  and  the 
Portuguefe  ftill  remain  in  the  peaceable  Pof- 
feffion  of  thefe  lilands  5  the  Unhealthfulnefs 
of  the  Climate  being  their  beft  Protection  a- 
gainft  the  Avarice  and  Ambition  of  the  greedy 
monopolizing  Hollanders. 

The  lilands  of  Cape  V erd,  fo  nam’d  from  Cape  Verd 
their  being  fituated  over-againft  that  Cape  in  lilands. 
Negroe-Iand ',  tho1  they  lie  upwards  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  Leagues  to  the  Weftward 
of  it,  were  difcover’d  by  Antony  Noel ,  a 
Genoefe ,  in  the  Service  of  Portugal,  Anno  14.60, 
and  are  about  twenty  in  Number 5  but  fome 
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African  cf  them  only  barren  Rocks  uninhabited.  The 
■  ^”^'..,1  chief  of  them  are,  Bravo ,  Fogo,  St.  Jago , 
Mage,  Bonavijfd ,  iSW,  «SYs  Nicholas ,  oY.  La= 
37.  Vincent ,  37.  Cruz,  and  37.  Antonio  % 
fituated  between  fourteen  and  nineteen  Degrees 
,<?h  ef  ^ort^  Latitude.  The  largeft  of  them,  37, 
of  the  7^»  is  of  a  triangular  Figure,  fifty  or  fixty 
1-  Leagues  in  Circumference,  rocky  and  moun- 
flands.  tainous  •,  but  the  Valleys  produce  Indian  Corn, 
Cocoa-nuts,  Oranges,  and  fuch  other  Fruits, 
Plants  and  Roots,  as  are  common  to  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  :  And  Fere  we  are  fupply’d,  in  our  Voyages 
to  India )  with  Hogs,  Goats,  and  Poultry  in 
great  abundance.  Their  Seas  alfo  fo  abound 
with  Filh,  that  I  have  feen  as  many  dragg’d 
to  Shoar  at  one  Haul,  as  would  fill  two  Boats. 
Hither  the  Englifj  Shipping  ufually  refort  for 
Water  and  frelh  Provifions,  in  their  Voyages 
outward-bound  to  the  Eafi  Indies :  They  come 
to  an  Anchor  in  a  Bay  beneath  a  ruinous  Fort, 
fituate  on  a  high  Rock,  near  which  there  is  a 
pretty  large  Village  of  Portuguefe  Malottos  and 
Negroes  •,  but  the  chief  Town,  which  is  a 
Bilhop’s  See,  and  the  Refidence  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  or  Viceroy,  as  fome  title  him,  is  three  or 
four  Leagues  from  thence.  None  of  their 
Towns  or  Forts  are  of  any  great  Strength : 
And  tho’  there  are  Men  enough  upon  the  Ifland, 
and  particularly  abundance  of  Negroes  of  a 
good  Stature,  arm’d  with  Swords,  Daggers, 
and  Launces,  who  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
no  ordinary  Cavaliers  j  I  queftion  if  an  hundred 
Grenadiers  would  not  be  a  Force  fufficient  to 
fubdue  the  whole  Hand,  if  it  was  thought 
worth  the  while.  The  Portuguefe ,  who  refide 
here,  are  fuch  as  Necefiity  or  Poverty  has 
driven  hither,  and  live  a  lazy  indolent  Life, 
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fubfiftin°;  on  the  Fruits  and  other  Produce  of  African 
the  Country.  Some  have  reprefented  them  as  1fiancls- 
a  treacherous  and  thievifh  Generation  •,  but 
from  the  Ufage  I  met  with  amongft  them,  I 
muft  fay  they  do  not  feem  to  deferve  that 
Character  in  general  :  for  my  part,  I  look’d 
upon  the  Portuguefe  here,  to  be  a  harmlefs 
inoffenfive  People,  and,  without  any  Appre- 
henfion  of  Danger,  went  a-fhoar  at  St.  Jago 
with  two  or  three  Friends,  and  lay  in  one  of 
their  Villages  all  Night,  where  we  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  all  the  good  Humour  and  Hof- 
pitality  imaginable,  at  a  private  Houfe.  Af¬ 
ter  we  had  1'upp’d,  a  Carpet  was  fpread  for  us 
to  deep  on:  They  lung  and  play’d  upon  their 
Country  Mulick,  and  in  all  things  fhew’d 
themfelves  lo  ready  to  oblige  us,  that  I  could 
not  help  retaining  the  good  Opinion  I  at  firft 
conceiv’d  of  them  ;  tho’  Governor  Pitts ,  and 
the  Officers  of  the  Ship,  reprov’d  us  very 
fharply  for  lying  on  Shear,  telling  us,  it  was 
a  thoufand  to  one,  but  our  Throats  had  been 
cut  before  Morning  ;  and  indeed,  as  to  the 
Negroes ,  we  had  fome  Inftances  afterwards 
of  their  being  given  to  thieving  and  pilfering 
what  they  could  get ;  but  I  look  upon  it,  we 
were  pretty  fafe  under  the  Prote&ion  of  their 
Matters,  the  Portuguefe. 

’Tis  true,  our  Seamen  too  often  get  drunk,  Great 
and  abufe  the  Inhabitants  where  they  land  $  Caution  to 
and  then  the  next  Europeans  that  come  on  be^U:>’ci 
Shoar  are  ill  treated,  and  perhaps  made  Pri-  v"' 
foners,  or  murder’d  by  way  of  Retaliation,  shoar  in 
A  Friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Alexander ,  and  a  foreign 
dozen  more,  were  cut  in  pieces  on  going  a-  ^'ountnes> 
fhoar  in  another  Eafi  India  Voyage,  without 
giving  any  Offence  to  the  People  ;  but  this 
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African  was  certainly  to  revenge  fome  Outrages  that 
had  been  committed  by  others,  or  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  l'ome  Mifchief  they  might 
apprehend  from  the  Boat’s  Crew.  I  was  my- 
felf  in  the  extremeft  Danger  from  the  Negroes 
here,  upon  a  Difference  that  arofe  concerning 
a  little  matter  we  were  trafficking  for  j  twenty 
of  them,  at  leaf!;,  drew  their  Ponyards,  and 
were  about  to  ftrike,  when  one,  who  feem’d 
to  have  fome  Authority  amongfl  them,  per- 
fuaded  them  to  defift,  and  accommodated  the 
Matter,  otherwife  I  had  receiv’d  as  many 
Wounds  as  Cafar  in  the  Senate :  But  this 
made  me  very  cautious  ever  after,  of  giving 
the  Natives,  where  we  came,  any  Provocation, 
or  trailing  myfelf  too  much  in  their  Power : 
And  indeed,  it  behoves  every  Man  to  be  very 
much  upon  his  Guard,  that  vifits  diflant 
Countries.  We  may  efcape  nineteen  times, 
and  mifcarry  the  twentieth  :  And  there  is  no 
concluding,  that  People  may  be  trailed  in  a 
fecond  Voyage,  becaufe  we  have  met  with 
good  Ufage  from  them  in  a  former.  We 
don’t  know  what  Provocations  they  may  have 
had  from  other  Travellers  in  the  mean  time-, 
or  in  what  Light  their  Priefls,  or  other  de- 
figning  People,  may  have  reprefen  ted  us. 
We  know  there  are  Mahometans ,  that  think 
they  do  Honour  to  their  Prophet,  by  intuiting 
and  murdering  of  Chriflians :  And  there  are 
Roman  Catholick  Priefls  that  teach  their 
Votaries  we  are  Infidels,  and  deferve  to  be 
extirpated  from  off  the  Face  of  the  Earth.  At 
thefe  very  I  (lands  of  Cape  Nerd,  the  People 
were  furpriz’d  to  find  we  believed  in  Jefus 
Chrift  their  Priefls  having  affufd  them,  we 
were  as  great  Enemies  to  Chriflianity,  as 
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Turks  or  Jews:  and,  under  fuch  Prejudices,  African 
we  muft  not  wonder  at  any  ill  Ufage  we  meet  Vancis- 
with  from  the  Natives. 

I  have  obferv’d  already,  that  our  outward-  Weft  India 
bound  Eafi  India  Ships  touch  at  the  Ifland  of  Ships  take 
St.  Jago  for  Water  and  frefh  Provihons.  It  !n  ^alt ,at 

t  i/~  v and 

may  be  proper  to  oblerve  alio,  that  abundance  ^ 
of  Englijh  Ships  call  at  the  Iflands  of  Sal  and 
Mago ,  in  their  Way  to  our  Plantations  in  A- 
merica  for  Salt ;  but  I  don’t  know  any  thing 
elfe  thefe  Iflands  are  remarkable  for,  unlefs  it 
be  a  Vulcano  in  one  of  them  ;  which  from 
thence  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Hogo  : 

And  I  muft  not  forget  the  great  Number  of 
Grampus’s,  a  Species  of  Whales  we  met  with  Grampus, 
here,  feventy  or  eighty  Foot  in  Length,  or  Whale, s 
Thefe  lay  very  quietly  clofe  by  our  Ships  |fbout:^ 
while  we  were  at  Anchor  under  St.  Jago ,  and  e> 
might  eafily  have  been  taken,  if  we  had  been 
prepared  for  fuch  Sport.  Give  me  leave  to 
mention  another  Particular  in  this  Voyage  to 
the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  and  that  is,  the  hid¬ 
den  Alteration  of  the  Weather  we  experienc’d 
here.  We  fail’d  out  of  the  Thames  the  30th 
of  January ,  1698-9,  being  an  extreme  cold  TIie  fud- 
Winter,  the  River  full  of  Ice  ;  and  within  de.n  Alt<f 
the  Space  of  a  Month  arriv  d  at  St.  Jago ,  in  the  Wea - 
fifteen  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  where  we  ther  and 
found  it  fo  warm  that  the  Men  all  lay  naked  Seafons  we 
upon  their  Chefts,  not  being  able  to  endure  }^eijn 
any  Cloaths  on :  And  when  we  came  a-fhoar,  our  Voy- 
we  found  Groves  and  Gardens  of  ever  Green  age  to 
and  ripe  Fruits  ;  a  ferene  Air  $  and  every  lndla‘ 
thing  almoft  that  could  afford  Delight  to  Peo¬ 
ple  juft  arriv’d  from  a  frozen  Region.  The 
fudden  Change  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  Coun¬ 
try,  from  Winter  to  Summer,  from  naked 
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African  Trees  deftitute  of  Leaves  and  Fruit,  and  a 
Hands. ^  Tg.nd  cover'd  with  Snow  and  Ice,  to  a  Place 
where  Oranges  and  all  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth  difplay’d  their  Beauties,  and  were  ready 
for  gathering,  was  fuch  an  agreeable  Change 
in  a  little  more  than  the  Compafs  of  three 
Weeks,  that  it  exceeded  any  Metamorphofis 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  moft  romantick 
Relations.  An  unufual  Gaiety  feem’d  to  pof- 
fefs  all  the  Ship’s  Company  •,  nothing  but 
Mirth  and  Good-humour  reign’d  amongft  us  ; 
even  our  furly  Tars  feem’d  transform’d  into 
fociable  Creatures. 

The  Ca-  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  defcribe  the 
r-aryT  Canaries ,  anciently  call’d  The  Fortunate  I  flam  cl s, 

being  feven  in  Number,  and  fituated  between 
the  27  th  and  29th  Degrees  of  Northern  La¬ 
titude,  and  between  the  12th  and  the  21ft  De¬ 
grees  of  Weller n  Longitude,  reckoning  from 
the  Meridian  ol  London  \  the  moft  Latterly  of 
thefe  Elands  lying  about  fifty  Leagues  Weft  of 
Cape  Non ,  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 

They  are  faid,  by  feme,  to  be  call’d  Canes , 
or  Canaries ,  from  the  great  number  of  Dogs 
found  here  when  they  were  difeover’d :  Others 
derive  the  Name  from  the  CanaaniUs ,  the 
Anceftors  of  the  Carthaginians ,  who  are  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  farft  planted  them,  and  given 
them  the  Name  of  their  Mother  Country  ; 
but  whether  either  of  thefe  ought  to  be  accept¬ 
ed,  is  much  to  be  doubted  :  I  look  upon  them 
to  be  uncertain  Gueffes  that  we  have  very  little 
Foundation  for  ;  and  therefore  proceed  to  the 
Defcription  of  the  particular  lilands.  And 
Term.  iirft  of  Ferro ,  the  moft  Wefterly  Ifland  of  the 
Canaries ,  fituate  in  27  Degrees  odd  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and,  till  lately,  made  the  firft 
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Meridian  by  mod  Nations.  It  is  about  feven 
or  eight  Leagues  in  Circumference  and  high 
Land,  but  has  fome  fruitful  Vallies  that  afford 
Plenty  of  Corn,  good  Padure,  Sugar-canes 
and  Fruits,  but  there  are  no  Springs  or  Rivers ; 
all  the  frefh  Water  the  Natives  have,  is  pre- 
ferv  d  in  Ciderns,  or  fetch’d  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Iflands  :  The  Romantick  Story  of  a 
Tree  here,  that  fheds  incredible  Quantities  of 
Water,  has  been  long  exploded. 

2.  The  Wand  of  Palma ,  fituated  ten  or 
twelve  Leagues  North-eaft  of  Ferro ,  and  about 
the  fame  Dimenfions,  but  remarkable  for  af¬ 
fording  large  Quantities  of  the  bed  Wine  of 
all  the  Canaries ,  ufually  call’d  Palm-Sack. 

3-  Gomera ,  another  fmall  Wand,  about  ten 
Leagues  to  the  Eadward  of  Ferro ,  faid  to 
abound  in  Corn  and  delicious  Fruits,  but  af¬ 
fords  very  little  Wine. 

4.  Tenerife ,  fituate  in  28  Degrees  North 
Latitude,  about  twenty  Leagues  to  the  Ead¬ 
ward  of  Ferro ,  and  is  about  forty  Leagues  in 
/Circumference.  This  Wand  affords  Corn, 
Wine  and  Fruits,  in  great  abundance,  tho’  ’tis 
pretty  much  encumber’d  with  Rocks  and  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  is,  the 
famous  Pico  of  T'eneriffe ,  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  highed  Mountains  in  the  World  :  Some 
Writers  have  made  it  fifteen  Miles,  others  five 
Miles  high  perpendicular  ;  but  thofe,  who 
make  it  about  two  Miles  in  perpendicular 
Height,  feem  to  come  neared  the  Truth.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  upper  Part  of  it,  which  is 
in  the  Form  of  a  Sugar-loaf,  and  white,  may 
be  feen  plainly  above  the  Clouds,  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Miles  didance.  I  think  I 
can  affirm,  I  have  feen  it  thus  far  at  lead,  as 
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African  diftindtly  as  if  I  had  been  on  the  Top  of  it. 

IjJands.  when  tjie  ship  lay  clofe  to  the  Ifland,  indeed, 
the  Clouds  intercepted  our  Sight  of  the  Top  ; 
but  after  more  than  four  and  twenty  Hours 
Sail  from  it,  with  a  brifk  Gale  of  Wind,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  from  the  Purity  of  the  Air,  or  o- 
ther  Caufes,  we  all  faw  it  with  the  naked  Eye, 
as  plainly  as  if  it  had  lain  within  half  a  Mile 
of  us. 

Some  Englijh  Gentlemen,  that  had  the  Cu- 
riofity  to  vifit  this  amazing  Mountain,  relate, 
that  they  fet  out  from  Qratavia ,  one  of  the 
principal  Towns  in  the  Ifland  •,  and  that,  ha¬ 
ving  pafs’d  over  feveral  rugged  Hills  and  fan- 
dy  Plains,  they  came  at  length  to  the  Foot  of 
the  Peak,  where  they  found  vaft  pieces  of  Rocks 
and  Stones,  that  feemed  to  have  tumbled 
down  from  the  upper  Part  of  it  :  That,  ha¬ 
ving  afcended  the  Mountain  about  a  Mile, 
they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  Horfes,  and 
climb  up  the  Hill  on  Foot ;  and,  having  tra¬ 
vers’d  a  fteep  black  Rock  about  a  Mile,  they 
found  the  Top  of  the  Rock  as  flat  as  a  Pave¬ 
ment  ;  and  here  the  Air  was  fo  cold,  that  they 
were  forced  to  keep  great  Fires  all  Night. 
The  next  Morning  they  travelled  from  the 
black  Rocks  up  that  part  of  the  Mountain 
call’d  the  Sugar-Loaf ,  which  is  exceeding  fteep, 
and  the  Soil  a  deep  white  Sand,  which  made 
it  very  difficult  travelling  :  That  when  they 
came  near  the  Top  of  the  Peak,  the  Wind 
was  very  high,  and  a  continual  breathing  of  a 
hot  fulphureous  Vapour  ifllied  from  the  Hill, 
which  fcorch’d  their  Faces,  and  made  them 
fore  :  That  on  the  Top  of  the  Peak  was  a 
large  Bafon  or  Caldron,  as  ’tis  ufually  call  d, 
about  a  Mufket-ffiot  over,  and  four  Yards 
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deep  j  the  Brim  whereof,  on  which  they  flood,  African 
not  above  a  Yard  broad  :  That  within  this  ¥ands- 
Vafe  were  fmall  loofe  Stones,  mixed  with  Sul- 
phur  and  Sand,  that  fent  out  a  hot  fuffbeating 
Steam  :  That  from  the  Peak,  they  had  a  clear 
View  of  the  Grand  Canary ,  Palma ,  Gomeray 
and  even  of  Ferro ,  which  is  twenty  Leagues 
diflantfrom  the  Peak.  They  relate,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  Snow  and  Ice  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Way  up,  but  at  the  very  Top  none 
at  all,  which  is  afcrib’d  to  the  Heat  that  iffues 
from  the  Caldron  and  the  adjacent  Earth. 

They  met  with  no  Trees,  Shrubs  or  Bufhes, 
in  their  Paffage,  only  fome  few  Pines.  Others, 
who  have  had  the  Curiofity  to  view  the  Peak, 
tell  us,  that  in  the  firft  Day’s  Journey,  they 
came  to  a  Lodge  about  two  thirds  up  the  Hill, 
and  refled  there  all  Night  :  That  the  fecond 
Day,  they  went  up  to  the  Top  of  the  Peak, 
and  return’d  to  the  fame  Lodge  ;  and  that 
the  third  Day,  they  came  back  to  the  City  of 
Oratavia ,  from  whence  they  fet  out,  making 
the  whole  Journey  an  Adventure  of  three 
Days  fpent  in  continual  Labour  and  Fatigue, 
and  no  fmall  hazard,  in  palling  fo  fuddenly 
from  excefllve  Heat,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Hill,  to  extreme  Cold  on  the  black  Rock  ; 
and  then  again  into  the  hot  Steams  that  iffued 
from  the  Top  of  the  Mountain. 

In  Dr.  Sprat's  Hiftory  cf  the  Royal  Society ,  The  Peak 
he  gives  us  an  Account  of  a  Merchant,  who  iuPPoied 
was  all'o  a  Phyfician,  and  had  lived  upon  this  a,™5 
Illand  twenty  Years,  who  declared  it  as  his  Earth- 
Opinion,  That  the  whole  Illand,  being  mighti-  quake, 
ly  impregnated  with  Brimflone,  did  formerly 
take  Fire,  and  blow  up  molt  part  of  it,  there 
appearing  feveral  Mountains  of  huge  Stones, 
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African  calcin’d  and  burn’d  about  the  Ifland,  elpecially 

Ijlands.  jn  South-weft  Part  of  it  ;  and  thefe,  he 
thinks,  were  raifed  out  of  the  Bbwels  of  the 
Earth,  at  the  time  of  that  Conflagration.  He 
adds,  that  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Sulphur, 
lying  about  the  Centre  of  the  Ifland,  occafion’d 
the  raifing  of  the  Peak  to  the  prefent  Height ; 
for  thefe  calcin’d  Rocks  lie  three  or  four  Miles 
round  the  Bottom  of  it :  That  from  the  Peak, 
to  the  South-weft,  almoft  as  far  as  the  Shoar, 
are  ftill  the  T racks  of  the  Rivers  of  Brimftone 
and  melted  Oar  that  ran  that  way,  and  have 
fo  ruined  the  Soil  where  they  flowed,  that  it 
will  produce  nothing  but  Broom :  That  fome 
of  the  calcin’d  Rocks  refemble  Iron  Oar,  fome 
Silver,  and  others  Copper  Oar  :  That  in  the 
South-weft  Part  of  the  Ifland  are  high  Moun¬ 
tains  of  a  bluifh  Earth,  and  Stones  which  have 
a  yellow  Ruft  on  them,  like  that  ot  Copper 
and  Vitriol  j  and  that  there  are  fever al  Springs 
of  vitriolate  Water  here.  This  Phyfician  re¬ 
lates  alfo,  that  while  he  was  at  Teneriffe ,  a 
Vulcano  broke  out  in  the  Ifland  of  Palma , 
which  occaflon’d  a  violent  Earthquake  in  Te¬ 
neriffe ,  where  they  heard  the  Noiie  of  flaming 
Brimftone,  and  that  it  refembled  Thunder  : 
That  they  faw  the  Fire  very  plainly  in  the 
Night-time  for  fix  Weeks  together.  Certain 
it  is,  that  about  Chrifhnas  1704,  feveral  Vul- 
cano’s  burft  out  in  this  Ifland  of  Teneriffe , 
which  did  not  only  occafion  a  moft  terrible 
Earthquake,  but  whole  Towns  were  fwall ow¬ 
ed  up,  or  overturn’d,  with  many  thoufands  of 
People  in  them,  by  thofe  Torrents  of  Sulphur 
and  metallick  Oar  that  iflued  from  thofe  Vul- 
cano’s,  and  the  fineft  Country  in  the  World, 
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great  part  of  it  by  that  means  converted  into  African 
a  barren  Defart.  IJlands ; 

The  chief  Towns  in  ’Tenerife  are,  1.  St. 
Chrijlooal  de  la  Laguna  ;  or,  St.  Chrijlophers  Towns. 
of  the  Lake  *,  2.  Or  at  avia  already  mention’d  ; 
and,  3.  Santa  Cruz. 

St.  Chrijlophers  is,  by  fome,  ftyl’d  the  Ca -St.Chrift- 
pital  of  the  Canary  IJlands ,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Phers' 
Viceroy.  It  {lands  partly  on  the  Side  of  a 
Hill,  and  partly  on  a  Plain,  and  is  a  pretty 
large  compadt  Town,  having  two  Parifh- 
Churches,  and  feveral  Convents,  Hofpitals  and 
Chappels  :  The  Houfes  of  People  of  Con¬ 
dition  have  large  Gardens  and  Orchards  of 
Palms,  Oranges,  Citrons,  and  other  Fruits 
belonging  to  them,  and  the  whole  Country 
about  it  abounds  with  Vineyards  :  On  one 
Side  of  the  Town  is  a  fine  Plain  of  three  or 
four  Leagues  in  length  5  and  on  the  Fall  a 
Lake,  from  whence  it  receives  its  Name,  and 
it  is  conftantly  refrefhed  with  fine  cooling 
Breezes  from  the  Sea. 

Oratavia  is  a  Port  Town  on  the  North-  Qrata-Sia. 
weft  Part  of  the  Ifiand,  faid  to  be  a  Place  of 
the  greateft  Trade  ;  and,  on  that  account,  the 
Refidence  of  the  foreign  Confuls  and  Mer¬ 
chants  :  It  has  one  Parifh-Church,  and  feveral 
Convents  and  Chappels,  and  is  a  T own  of  the 
beft  Trade  in  the  Ifiand. 

Santa  Cruz  is  a  little  Town,  fituated  in  a  Santa 
Bay  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Ifiand,  defended  Crum¬ 
by  two  Forts,  and  feveral  Batteries  of  great 
Guns  ;  which  could  not,  however,  prevent 
Admiral  Blake's  deftroying  fixteen  SpaniJJj 
Galleons,  lying  here  in  the  Year  1657,  then 
looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the  moft  hardy  En- 
terprizes  that  ever  was  executed,  no  Sea-Offi- 
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cer  before  him  having  attempted  to  attack  a 
Fleet  under  the  Prote&ion  of  Caftles  and  Bat¬ 
teries  on  Shore,  tho’  nothing  was  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  late  Wars  with  France  and  Spain. 

5.  The  Illand,  call’d  The  Grand  Canary ,  lies 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  Leagues  South-eaft 
of  Tenerife ,  between  27  and  28  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude,  and  is  about  fifty  Leagues  in 
Circumference,  being  a  more  level  and  a  more 
fruitful  Country  than  that  of  Tenerife.  The 
chief  Town  is  call’d  Palma ,  and  by  fome  Ca¬ 
naria. ,  and  is  fituated  a  little  diftance  from  the 
Sea,  in  the  North  Part  of  the  Illand,  faid  to 
be  a  large  clean  pleafant  Town,  and  to  enjoy 
a  ferene  temperate  Air  :  It  is  the  Refidence  of 
the  Governor,  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  and  has 
a  beautiful  Cathedral,  richly  adorn’d,  befides 
feveral  other  Churches  and  Convents  *,  the 
Country  about  it  abounding  in  Corn,  Wine, 
Fruits,  Cattel,  Game,  fine  Paftures,  Fifh  and 
Fowl.  Their  Fields  alfo  afford  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  Flowers,  and  their  Groves  echo  with 
the  Mufick  of  thofe  Birds  we  fo  much  admire 
here,  and  from  this  Ifland  call’d  Canary  Birds, 
being  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  in 
Germany ,  tho’  the  latter  are  more  likely  to 
live  in  England ,  as  they  come  from  a  Climate 
not  fo  warm  as  that  of  the  Canaries. 

6.  Forte  Ventura ,  or  the  Ifland  of  Good 
Fortune ,  fituated  between  the  Grand  Canary , 
and  the  Continent  of  Africa,  a  long  Ifland, 
ftretching  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  but  very  nar¬ 
row.  It  abounds  in  Corn,  Fruits,  Cattel,  Fifh 
and  Fowl,  but  chiefly  in  Goats,  which  ferve 
them  for  Food,  and  they  drive  a  great  Trade 
with  their  Skins  ;  but  I  find  this  Ifland  affords 
little  or  no  Wine. 


7.  Lance - 
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7.  Lancerota  lies  a  little  to  the  Northward  African 
of  Forte  Ventura ,  and  is  faid  to  produce  Plen-  ^ 

ty  of  all  Things  but  Wine  :  It  is  one  of  the  iancerota . 
leaft  of  the  Canaries ,  and  has  no  Town  of 
any  Note  in  it:  That  which  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable,  bears  the  fame  Name  with  the 
Ifland.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other 
fmall  Iflands  in  thefe  Seas,  particularly  one 
call’d  the  Salvages ,  in  30  Degrees  •,  but  Tra¬ 
vellers  have  not  thought  them  worth  a  particu¬ 
lar  Defcription. 

Thefe  Iflands  were  very  properly  call’d,  Thefe 
The  Fortunate  IJlands ,  by  the  Ancients  j  for, 
by  the  concurrent  Teftimony  of  Travellers,  a' 
there  never  was  a  richer  Soil,  or  a  more  agree¬ 
able  Situation  :  There  is  nothing  defirable  in 
Life,  but  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  ter- 
reftrial  Paradife  •,  Corn,  Wine  and  Oil,  Flefh, 

Fifh  and  Fowl,  abound  in  them,  and  that  the 
moft  exquifite  in  every  kind  :  As  to  the  Rich- 
nefs  of  their  Wines,  they  are  not  to  be  paral-- 
lel’d,  as  every  one  can  tefcify,  who  has  ever 
tafted  of  the  genuine  Canary  and  Palm  Sack  ; 
and  of  thefe,  ’tis  computed,  they  do  not  fend 
lefs  than  ten  thoufand  Hogfheads  annually  to 
Great  Britain. 

But  this  is  not  all :  The  Natives  of  thefe 
Iflands  generally  enjoy  a  clear  ferene  Sky  and 
temperate  Air  5  for,  tho’  they  lie  in  a  warm 
Climate,  they  are  fo  conftantly  refrefhed  with 
Breezes  from  the  Sea,  that  the  Noon-day  Heats 
are  very  tolerable,  and  their  Evenings  and 
Mornings  inexpreffibly  pleafant.  They  are 
never  fenfible  of  pinching  Cold,  or  rigorous 
Seafons.  The  pooreft  People  here  know  no 
Want  of  Cloathing,  Firing,  Fruits  or  Wine : 

And  if  Fields,  cover’d  with  a  Variety  of  beau- 
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tiful  and  fragrant  Flowers,  and  the  mufical 
Notes  of  thole  Birds,  which  all  the  World 
admire,  afford  an  agreeable  Pleafure  •,  thefe 
are  what  every  Native  of  the  Canaries  enjoy, 
and  without  any  Expence  or  T rouble  to  pro¬ 
cure  them. 

But  flill  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  there  are  fome 
Things  to  be  met  with  even  here,  that  are  a 
great  Alloy  to  this  feeming  Happinefs.  They 
that  have  feen  or  heard  of  thole  terrible  Vul- 
canos  and  Earthquakes,  thofe  Rivers  of  Brim- 
ftone,  and  melted  Oar,  that  have  {wallow’d  fo 
many  Towns  and  Villages,  muft  ever  live  in 
Dread  of  the  direful  Cataftrope:  the  more 
pleafant  and  delightful  the  prefent  Scene  ap¬ 
pears,  the  quicker  muft  their  Apprehenfions 
be  of  the  terrible  Deftrudtion  thefe  Iflands  are 
ever  fubjeft  to  :  And,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  Earth  that  appears  very  delirable, 
but  has  fomething  to  balance  the  Pleafure  it 
affords,  and  put  us  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
to  expect  unmix’d  or  durable  Pleafures  on 
this  Side  the  Grave.  The  Beauties  of  the 
Creation  are  fufficient  indeed  to  convince 
every  Man,  that  God  can  make  us  exquifitely 
happy.  But  the  uncertain  Tenure,  by  which 
we  hold  all  we  enjoy  in  this  World,  is  alfo  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  inform  us,  we  muft  look  for  Hap¬ 
pinefs  fomewhere  elfe. 

Thefe  Iflands,  it  is  generally  believ’d,  were 
firft  difcover’d  and  planted  by  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  •,  and  it  is  held  by  fome,  that  the  Romans 
alfo  were  well  acquainted  with  them :  But  of 
this  I  make  fome  Doubt  •,  for  certain  it  is, 
the  People  of  thefe  Iflands  had  no  manner  of 
Communication  with  the  Continent  for  many 
hundred  Years }  and  it  is  evident  the  Romans , 

who 
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who  never  minded  Navigation  or  foreign  African 
Commerce,  neglected  many  of  the  Carthagini-  1f-ands- 
an  Plantations  and  Settlements,  even  upon  the  ’ 
Continent  of  Africa ,  and  much  more  thofe 
in  diflant  Iflands.  The  Romans  either  defpis’d 
Traffiek,  or  had  no  Genius  for  it.  The  di- 
ftant  Parts  of  the  World  had  not  fo  long 
remain’d  Strangers  to  each  other,  if  the  Re¬ 
mans  had  not  unfortunately  deflroy’d  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  State,  and  difeouragpd  all  remote 
Discoveries.  We  are  taught,  indeed,  to  look 
upon  the  Romans  as  a  great  People  ;  but  what 
did  their  Greatnefs  conflft  in  ?  Was  it  not  in 
carrying  War  and  De variation  into  every 
Country  ?  in  putting  Fetters  upon  the  reft 
of  Mankind,  and  deftroying  all  manner 
of  Commerce  ?  Inftead  of  applying  them- 
felves  to  the  Improvement  of  Trade  and  Manu¬ 
facture,  they  enrich’d  themfelves  by  Rapine 
and  Robbery,  plundering  the  induftrious  Part 
of  Mankind  of  what  they  had  acquir’d  by 
their  Labour  and  Ingenuity  :  But  to  return. 

It  is  a  further  Argument,  that  the  Romans 
were  never  acquainted  with  the  Canary  I- 
flands  ;  that  they  lay  conceal’d  or  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  the  World  for  feveral  Centu¬ 
ries  after  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
and,  on  their  being  difeover'd  again  in  the 
15th  Century,  there  were  found  no  Roman 
Antiquities  :  Nor  had  the  Cuftoms  and 
Manners,  or  Language  of  the  Inhabitants, 
any  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Romans . 

Their  Cuftom  of  prefer ving  their  dead  Friends 
in  Caves,  and  keeping  them  from  Ge¬ 
neration  to  Generation  entire  and  un¬ 
corrupted,  would  much  rather  incline  us 
to  believe  they  defeended  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  or  fome  other  People  of  Africk  : 

But 
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But  however  that  be,  John ,  King  of  Caftile » 
having  Intelligence  that  there  werefuch  Iflands* 
it  feems,  employed  John  de  Betancour ,  a 
French  Gentleman  in  his  Service,  to  take  Pof- 
feflion  of  them,  about  the  Year  1405,  who 
fucceeding  in  this  Expedition,  the  Propriety 
of  three  of  them  was  conferred  on  Betancour 
by  that  King,  and  he  refided  there  all  his 
Life-time  as  Soveraign  of  the  Canaries  \  but 
the  Pofterity  of  Betancour  afterwards  re¬ 
convey’d  them  to  the  Crown  of  Caftile  ;  and, 
when  they  were  found  to  be  of  Confequence, 
the  King  of  Caftile  procur’d  a  Grant  from  the 
Pope  of  them,  and  the  Spaniards  remain  in 
PofTeffion  of  them  to  this  Day. 

The  Madera  Blands  are  fituated  between 
32  and  33  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and 
in  16  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  about 
an  hundred  Leagues  North  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries  ,  and  as  many  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Sallee , 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Fez. 

The  largeft  of  them,  call’d  Madera  by 
the  Portuguefe ,  from  its  being  cover'd  with 
Wood  when  it  was  difcover’d,  is  about  forty 
Leagues  in  Circumference,  confifting  of  fine 
riling  Hills  and  fruitful  Valleys,  well  watered 
by  the  Rivulets  that  fall  from  the  Mountains  > 
tho’  abounding  much  more  inWine  than  Corn  ; 
for  of  Wine,  they  annually  export  to  the  Weft 
Indies ,  or  Europe ,  feveral  thoufand  Hogfheads  ; 
but  of  Corn,  they  have  frequently  a  very  great 
Scarcity:  They  make  feveral  forts  of  Wine, 
one  call’d  Malmfey,  a  very  rich  Wine  ;  a 
white  fort  •,  and  a  third  like  Tent,  not  fit  to 
be  drank  unmix’d  ^  but  of  thefe  they  have 
no  great  Quantities.  The  Madera  Wine  we 
ufually  drink,  and  which  this  Ifland  yields  moft 
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of,  is  a  pale  Wine  of  the  Colour  of  Cham -  African 
pain^  or  good  Small-beer,  and  is  not  very 
ftrong.  The  Climate  here  is  more  temperate 
than  that  of  the  Canaries  ;  but  they  do  not 
enjoy  fo  clear  a  Sky,  or  that  plenty  of  Com 
and  Fruits:  However,  in  one  refpeft  they 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Canaries ,  that  they 
are  not  fo  fubjedt  to  Vulcanos  and  Earthquakes ; 
and,  ’tis  faid,  no  venomous  Animal  will  live 
here.  The  chief  Towns  are  Funchal ,  Santa  chief 
Cruz ,  and  Manchico.  Funchal ,  the  Capital,  Towns, 

is  fituated  in  a  Bay,  at  the  South-eaft  part 
the  Ifland  :  It  is  the  Seat  of  the  Governor,  a 
Bifhoprick,  and  has  a  Cathedral  and  three 
Parifh  Churches  in  it,  befides  feveral  Convents 
and  Chappels,  of  which  the  Jefuits  (who  feem 
to  influence  all  Affairs  in  thefe  Iflands)  is  much 
the  moft  beautiful  and  magnificent :  So  bigotted 
are  the  Roman  Catholicks  here,  that  they  will 
not  allow  a  Proteftant  any  Burial,  without 
paying  very  dear  for  the  Permiflion,  as  our 
Merchants  and  Fadtors,  who  refide  here,  have 
experienc’d :  And  however  pleafant  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Iflands  and  Madera  may  be,  the  Inquifi- 
tion,  that  reigns  in  both,  rnuft  make  them  no 
very  defirable  Refidence  for  any,  but  thofe 
who  can  refign  their  Confciences  and  Under- 
ftandings  entirely  to  the  Diredtion  of  the  Jefuits. 

The  Vulcanos  of  the  Canaries  are  not  more 
terrible  to  the  Natives,  than  thefe  Fathers, 
arm’d  with  the  Authority  of  the  Inquifition, 
are  to  the  Proteftants  that  refide  amongft:  them. 

’Tis  certain,  we  meet  with  better  Quarter  a- 
mong  Turks  and  Pagans ,  than  we  do  amongft 
bigotted  Roman  Catholicks :  And  ’tis  obferv’d, 
that  the  further  they  are  removed  from  Rome , 
the  more  zealous  and  cruel  they  are.  In  Romey 
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and  the  great  T owns  of  Italy ,  we  converfe 
with  all  manner  of  Liberty  and  Freedom,  and 
and  are  fcarce  in  any  Danger  of  the  Inquifition  5 
but  where  the  Jefuits  find  themfelves  remote 
from  the  Seat  of  -  the  Government,  and  in  a 
manner  out  of  the  Eye  of  the  World,  there  is 
not  a  more  infupportable  Tyranny  upon  the 
Face  of  the  Earth  than  thofe  are  fubjedt  to  that 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  their  ufurp’d  Dominion  over 
the  Confciences  of  Men :  But  to  return  from 
this  Digrefiion.  The  Town  of  Santa  Cruz , 
is  fituated  on  the  North-eaft  part  of  the  Ifland, 
and  that  of  Manchico  on  the  South-weft  •,  but 
I  meet  with  no  further  Defcription  of  them : 
The  reft  of  the  Natives  live  at  their  Planta¬ 
tions  and  Vineyards,  that  are  difpers’d  all  over 
the  Country,  and  make  it  look  like  one  con¬ 
tinued  Garden. 

This  definable  Ifland,  according  to  moft  of 
our  Englifl b  Writers,  was  dilcovered  by  one 


Madera, 

{aid  to  be 

dilcovered  erf  Manchin.  or  Mafbam ,  a  Native  of 

by  Captain  D  A/rk 

Mafharn , 


Briflol ,  and  Captain  of  a  Merchant-Flip  of 
of  Briftol.  that  Port,  in  the  Year  1344  *,  but  the  Story  is 
told  fo  many  different  ways,  and  has  fo  much 
the  Air  of  a  Romance,  that  I  cannot  give 
much  Credit  to  it  j  tho’  I  could  not  avoid 
mentioning  the  Tale,  becaufe  it  is  found  in 
every  Author  almoft  that  has  written  of  this 
Country.  Some  relate  that  this  Captain  had  a 
beautiful  Miftrefs  at  Briftol ,  whofe  Relations 
being  againft  his  marrying  of  her,  they  agreed 
to  go  over  to  France  together  ;  but  were  driven 
by  Strefs  of  W eather  to  this  Ifland,  where  the 
Captain  and  his  Miftrefs  being  on  Shoar,  their 
Ship  v/as  forc’d  to  Sea  in  a  Storm,  and  taken 
by  the  Moors  of  Morocco ^  who  made  the  Crew 
Slaves  and  that  fame  of  the  Englijb  Seamen 

giving 
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giving  an  Account  of  the  Adventures  to  a  African 
Portugueje  Pilot,  who  was  then  alio  a  Slave  in  Jandj  | 
Morocco ,  and  afterwards  redeem’d.  The  Court 
of  Portugal,  upon  Information,  fitted  out 
fome  Ships  and  took  Poffeffion  of  the  Ifland, 
where  they  found  a  Tomb  or  Monument  that 
Captain  Majham-  had  erefted  to  the  Memory 
of  his  Miftrefs,  who  died  before  him :  Others 
relate,  that  the  Lady  was  the  Captain’s  Wife, 
that  fhe  fell  fick  and  was  buried  here,  and  that 
afterwards  the  Captain  himfelf,  being  taken 
Prifoner  by  the  Moors ,  acquainted  a  Portuguese 
Pilot  with  the  Difcovery  he  had  made  himfelf ; 
who,  upon  his  Return  home,  put  the  Court 
of  Portugal  upon  fitting  out  a  Fleet  to  take  • 
Pofleffion  of  the  I  (land.  But  however  that 
was,  it  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  the  Portugueje 
did  not  plant  this  Ifland,  or  fend  any  Colonies 
thither  till  the  Year  1425  (which  was  above 
fourfcore  Years  after  the  pretended  Difcovery 
of  it  by  Captain  Majham)  and  that  when  they 
came  thither,  they  found  the  Ifland  covered 
with  thick  Woods,  and  without  Inhabitants  ; 
but  burning  down  the  Woods,  the  Afhes  ren¬ 
der’d  the  Soil  exceeding  fruitful  and  proper  for 
Vineyards,  which  have  been  cultivated  with 
great  Care  and  Induftryever  fince:  Corn  alfo, 

’tis  laid,  yielded  at  firft  an  Encreafe  of  fixty  or 
feventy  Bufhels  for  one  $  but  after  the  Virtue 
of  the  Afhes,  with  which  the  Ground  was  at 
firft  fo  well  improv’d,  was  fpent,  it  yielded 
but  indifferent  Crops  of  Grain,  and  of  late 
Years  there  is  often  a  Scarcity  of  it  in  the 
Ifland. 

The  next  in  Magnitude,  of  the  Madera  pjrt0 
Ijlands ,  is  that  of  Porto  Sanffo,  fituate  fix  or  Sant 7®, 
eight  Leagues  North -eaft  of  Madera  Proper. 

Vol.  XXVII.  I  i  i  It 
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African  It  is  about  five  or  fix  Leagues  in  Circumference, 
Ifiands.  abouncjs  in  the  fame  kind  of  Wine  and  Fruits 
as  the  former.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall 
Rocks  or  Ifiands  lie  about  it,  which  go  under 
the  Name  of  the  Madera's  ;  but  I  don’t  find 
they  are  either  inhabited  or  cultivated.  The 
Madera's  ftill  remain  under  the  Dominion  of 
the  Portuguefe. 

The  The  laft  Ifiands  I  flhall  defcribe  here,  are 

Azores,  the  Azores ,  or  JVeJiern  Ifiands •,  not  that  they 
are  properly  African ,  but  rather  European 
Ifiands  5  but,  lying  in  the  fame  Sea  with  the 
Madera' s,  and  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe  as 
the  former,  they  may  very  properly  be  de- 
fcrib’d  here,  efpecially  fince  they  were  omitted 
in  the  13  th  Volume  of  Modern  Hiflory ,  which 
treats  of  The  Prefent  State  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal. 

Situation  The  Azores,  fometimes  call’d  the  Tercera's, 
of  the  and  at  others  the  IVeflern  Ifiands ,  are  nine  in 
Awes.  Number,  fituated  between  the  3  6th  and  the  40th 
Degrees  of  Latitude,  and  between  the  23d 
and  3 2d  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  300 
Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Portugal r,  and 
upwards  of  300  Leagues  to  the  Eaitward  of 
Newfoundland  *,  and  confequently  lie  almoft  in 
the  mid-way  between  Europe  and  America  : 
They  ftretch  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  St.  Michael's 
St.  Micba-  and  St.  Mary's  lying  the  moft  Eafterly.  St. 
d's.  Michael's  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Azores ,  be¬ 
ing  about  thirty  Leagues  in  Circumference. 
This  Ifiand,  like  the  reft,  is  pretty  mountai¬ 
nous,  but  produces  Plenty  of  Corn,  Fruits, 
Cattel,  Fifti  and  Fowl,  and  they  have  a  thin 
fort  of  Wine  :  Their  greateft  Wants  are  Oil 
and  Salt.  This  Eland  was  plunder’d,  and  fe¬ 
veral  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  Ships  taken  here. 
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in  the  Wars  between  England  and  Spain ,  in  African 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ,  particularly  by 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland ,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Earl  of  EJJex,  Fear  1589,  when  the 

latter  plunder’d  the  Enemy  of  four  thoufand 
Dollars,  befides  a  great  deal  of  rich  Merchan¬ 
dize  s  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  alfo  brought 
home  a  confiderable  Booty  from  hence  in  the 
fame  War.  St.  Mary’s  is  a  fmall  Eland  to  St. Marys 
the  Southward  of  St.  Michael’s ,  and  produces 
much  the  fame  Animals  and  Vegetables. 

'Tercera ,  faid  to  be  fo  named  from  its  being  Tercera. 
the  third  Eland  in  the  Paflage  from  Portugal 
to  America ,  is  efteemed  the  chief  of  all  the 
Iflands,  on  account  of  its  having  a  tolerable 
good  Harbour,  and  being  the  Seat 'of  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  tho’  it  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  St. 
Michael’s ,  being  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  Leagues  in  Circumference  :  It  is  pretty 
much  encumber’d  with  Rocks  and  Mountains  ; 
but  affords,  however,  Plenty  of  good  Corn, 

Pafture,  and  an  excellent  Breed  of  Cattel  ;  and 
has  alfo  pretty  many  Vineyards.  The  chief  Chief 
Town,  the  Capital  of  all  the  Elands,  is  call’d  Town- 
Angra ,  and  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea,  that  Angra. 
forms  the  Harbour  on  the  South-fide  of  the  * 
Ifland,  being  defended  by  a  Caftle  fituated  on 
a  Rock  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Bay.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  only  tolerable  Harbour  in  thele 
Iflands  •,  and  here  the  Portuguefe  Fleets  con- 
ftantly  call,  in  their  Paflage  to  and  from  their 
Plantations  in  Brazil ,  Africa  and  India ,  and 
meet  with  plentiful  Supplies  of  Provisions, 
which  is  the  only  Reafon  of  their  keeping 
them  ;  for  I  don’t  find  they  have  any  kind  of 
Merchandize  to  export,  but  Corn  or  Cattel, 
which  they  barter  with  their  Countrymen,  that 
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African  call  here,  for  Cloathing  and  other  Necefiaries. 

j4ngra  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  as  well  as  the  Seat  of 
'  “V”~J  the  Viceroy  or  Governor.  The  Iflands  of 
Gratia  fa.  Gratiofa ,  St.  George ,  Pico  and  Fayall ,  lie 
Sj.  George.  South -weft  of  Ter  cera  \  but  have  nothing  in 
them  that  defer ves  a  particular  Defcription, 
unlefs  it  be,  that  Pico  received  its  Name  from 
fuch  another  Peak  or  Pyramidal  Mountain  as 
has  been  defcrib’d  in  Teneriffe ,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  rais’d  by  the  like  means, 
namely  by  Earthquakes,  to  which  thefe  Iflands 
are  fubjedt,  as  well  as  the  Canaries. 

The  moft  wefterly  of  all  the  Azores ,  and 
Fhes  and  the  leaft,  are  the  two  Iflands  of  Flores  and 
Corvo.  Corvo>  which  were  long  uninhabited  after  the 
reft  were  planted  :  Nor  would  the  Portuguefe 
ever  have  poflels’d  them,  but  to  prevent  other 
Nations  getting  them  into  their  Power,  and 
difturbing  their  Enjoyment  of  the  reft  ;  for 
there  is  very  little  upon  thefe  Iflands  to  invite 
any  Nation  to  fettle  there,  unlefs  a  fine  Sur¬ 
face,  adorn’d  with  a  Variety  of  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers,  from  whence  the  molt  Southerly  of  them 
obtained  the  Name  of  Flores .  The  Air  of 
thefe  Iflands  is  faid  to  be  very  warm  by  fome, 
and  by  others  very  fliarp.  If  I  may  judge  of 
it,  from  what  it  feemed  to  be  the  latter  end 
of  April,  in  our  Return  from  the  Eafl-  Indie s, 
Thofe  it  is  exceeding  cool.  The  cold  Blafts,  that 
who  come  came  0ff  Gf  them,  had  a  very  extraordinary 
Effedt  upon  our  Ship’s  Company  :  They 
fible  of  ftiiver’d,  and  wrapp’d  themfelves  up,  as  in 
Cold  in  the  Depth  of  Winter  ;  and,  tho’  a  little  before 
the  Lati-  our  Seamen  appeared  to  have  frefh  hale  Com- 
tu.so  40.  p}exjonSj  they  loft  them  on  a  fudden,  and  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  dead  yellowifh  Caft,  as  if  they 
had  the  Jaundice  ;  But  poflibly  the  having 

failed 
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failed  fo  long  in  the  Torrid  Zone ,  made  us  the  African 
more  fenfible  of  the  Alteration  of  the  Air  ;  fan f'  , 

\ _ ti'~  ir 

and  indeed  we  were  fo  foftened  by  living  in  a 
hot  Climate,  that  we  never  enjoyed  ourfelves 
after  we  came  into  the  Latitude  40.  It  was 
the  middle  of  May ,  when  we  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  tho’  every  body  had  left  off  Fires, 
and  began  to  complain  of  Heat,  we  were  ready 
to  ftarve  with  Cold  :  Nor  did  this  extreme 
Tendernefs  wear  off"  for  feveral  Years.  Give  The  Mif- 
me  leave  to  make  another  Obfervation  on  my 
Voyage  to  and  from  India  ;  and  that  is  on  fenful  Sea. 
the  Uncertainty  our  belt  Seamen  are  under  in  men  in 
long  Voyages:  We  had  fome  of  the  moft  lotlg  v°y- 
fkilful  Artifts  on  board,  and  thofe  that  had  ages’ 
gone  the  fame  Voyage  feveral  times  •,  and  yet 
it  was  common  with  them  to  be  miftaken  an 
hundred  Miles  and  more  in  their  Accounts. 

We  had  not  been  out  much  above  a  Fortnight, 
when  one  Morning,  to  our  great  Surprize,  we 
found  ourfelves  between  the  Grand  Canary  and 
Tenerife  \  and  we  might  as  well  have  been 
caft  away  on  one  of  thofe  Iflands,  for  no-body 
dreamt  we  had  been  within  forty  Leagues  of 
them  :  Indeed,  we  had  been  driven  over  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay  in  a  Storm,  and  it  continued 
dark  Weather,  with  hard  Gales  of  Wind  af¬ 
terwards,  fo  that  we  could  take  no  Obfervation 
by  the  Sun  •,  and  nothing  is  fo  deceitful,  as 
the  Log,  in  ftormy  Weather  ;  for  the  Wind 
drives  it  after  the  Ship,  and  there  is  no  guefling 
what  Way  fhe  makes.  But  we  were  ftill  more 
miftaken,  when  we  came  near  the  Coafts  of 
India  :  Thofe,  who  pretended  to  moft  Skill 
in  Navigation,  aflured  us,  we  were  not  within 
a  hundred  Leagues  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon , 
when  we  plainly  fmelt  the  Cinnamon  Groves 

upon 
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African  Up0n  it  in  the  Night-time,  and  the  next  Morn- 
Ijlanch  jng  paw  tjlc  jQancj  with  the  naked  Eye  ^  but  this 
alfo  happened  at  a  time  when  we  had  had  cloudy 
Weather,  and  could  have  no  Obfervation,  and 
we  had  feen  no  Land  after  we  pafs’d  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  we  took  our  De¬ 
parture  for  India.  This  the  Reader,  I  hope, 
will  not  look  upon  as  a  ufelefs  Digrefiion  in 
treating  of  the  African  Elands,  which  lie  fa 
much  in  our  Way  to  and  from  the  Eafi- Indies. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

*Ihe  Ancient  Hijlory  of  Africa. 

Proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  Africa, 
give  an  Abftradt  of  the  An-  *— — v"—* 
cient  Hiftory  of  Africa ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Method  in 
treating  of  other  Parts  of  the 
World. 

The  Ancient  Hiftory  of  E- 
gypt  has  been  already  given  in  the  5th  Volume 
of  Modern  Hiflory.  The  next  People  that 
made  a  Figure  in  Africa ,  were  the  Phenicans 
or  Canaanites  :  There  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  Egypt  firfl 
North  Coaft  of  the  Mediterranean ,  as  far  as 
the  Atlantick  Ocean,  was  firft  peopled  from  thence  the 
Egypt ,  to  which  it  lay  contiguous  for  it  is  reitof 
agreed  by  all,  that  when  the  Phenicians  arriv’d  Africa. 
on  the  African  Coaft,  after  they  were  driven 
out  of  their  Country  by  Jofhua  and  the  Ifrae- 
lites ,  they  found  Inhabitants  there  before  them, 
and  enter’d  into  Treaties  with  that  People, 
obtaining  leave  of  them  to  traffick  and  fettle 
in  that  Part  of  the  Country  where  Carthage 
afterwards  flood,  now  call’d  the  Kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  by  the  Romans  Africa  Proper. 

Hither  the  Tyrians  or  Phenicians  firft  fent  a 
Colony,  that  built  the  Town  of  Utica.  The 
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Foundation  of  Carthage ,  by  another  Colony 
of  Tyrians  or  Phenicians ,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
much  later  (viz.)  about  the  Year  of  the  World 
3120  ;  135  Years  before  the  Building  of  Rome , 
and  883  before  Chrift. 

Carthage  is  generally  held  to  have  been  built 
by  Dido ,  or  Elijha ,  a  Tyrian  Princefs,  who 
fled  from  her  Brother  Pygmalion ,  King  of  Ty~ 
rus ,  to  Africa ,  on  the  following  Occafion  : 
She  had  married  a  near  Relation,  call'd  Acer- 
bas ,  and  fometimes  Sichaui ,  who  was  very  rich  ■, 
and  Pygmalion ,  as  the  Story  goes,  caufed  him 
to  be  aflafiinated,  in  order  to  poffefs  himfelf 
of  his  great  Wealth  :  But  his  Sifter  Dido  de¬ 
feated  his  principal  Defign  j  for,  having  pro¬ 
vided  feveral  Ships  to  carry  her  off,  lhe  fled, 
with  all  her  late  Hufband’s  Effects,  to  Africa , 
before  Pygmalion  had  an  Opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  them  into  his  Elands  •,  and  very  probably 
made  choice  of  this  Part  of  Africa  to  refide 
in,  becaufe  there  was  a  Colony  of  Tyrians  fet¬ 
tled  at  Utica  already.  But,  however  that  was, 
lhe  purchafed  Lands  here  of  the  Natives,  on 
which  fhe  built  a  City,  calling  it  Carthada, 
Carthage ,  or  the  new  Town  (as  the  Word  fig- 
nifies  in  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  Languages) 
in  Oppolition  to  Utica ,  which  had  been  built 
fome  time  before  by  her  Countrymen,  and  in 
this  refpedt  might  be  call’d,  The  old  Town . 
The  remaining  part  of  the  Story  (in  which  I 
doubt  there  is  a  mixture  of  Romance)  informs 
us,  that  Jarbas ,  King  of  Getulia ,  afterwards 
made  Love  to  Dido ,  and  threaten’d  War  in  cafe 
fhe  refufed  to  marry  him  :  But  lhe,  having  made 
a  Vow  to  Sichaus,  her  firft  Hufband,  never 
to  marry  again,  prepared  her  funeral  Pile  and 
afcending  it,  when  Jarbas  came  again  to  make 

his 
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is  Addrefles  to  her,  fhe  drew  a  Ponyard,  and 
gave  herfelf  a  mortal  Wound,  as  the  only 
means  ihe  had  left  to  put  an  end  to  his  detefled 
Courtfhip,  But  whatever  of  Novel  there  may 
be  in  this,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that 
Virgil  exercis’d  his  poetical  Vein,  when  he 
made  his  Hero  TEneas  cotemporary  with 
Dido  ;  the  Deftruftion  of  Troy  being  generally 
held  to  have  happened  three  hundred  Years 
before  the  Building  of  Carthage. 

The  firft  Wars  Carthage  was  engaged  in, 
’tis  faid,  were  occafion’d  by  their  refufing  the 
annual  Tribute  they  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
Prince  of  the  Country,  when  they  obtained 
leave  to  build  their  City  ;  but  in  this  they  had 
fuch  ill  Succefs,  that  the  Africans  obliged  them 
to  enter  into  new  Engagements  to  pay  it  : 
However,  upon  receiving  frefh  Supplies  and 
Reinforcements  from  Tyre,  their  Mother-Coun¬ 
try,  they  were  not  only  enabled  to  difpute  the 
Tribute  again  with  the  Africans ,  but  to  carry 
their  Arms  ftill  farther. 

Their  next  Wars  were  with  the  City  of 
Cyrene,  which  flood  between  Carthage  and 
Egypt ,  in  that  Part  of  the  Country  now  call’d 
Barca.  Carthage  and  Cyrene ,  it  feems,  were 
at  a  variance  about  the  Limits  of  their  refpec- 
tive  Territories,  which  occafion’d  a  War  be¬ 
tween  the  two  States  •,  till  at  length  both  fides 
agreed,  that  their  Bounds  fhould  be  afcertain’d 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  That  two  Men 
fhould  fet  out  at  the  fame  Hour  from  either 
City,  and  wherever  they  happen’d  to  meet, 
that  fhould  be  the  Boundary  of  their  feveral 
States  :  The  two  Carthaginians ,  pitch’d  upon 
for  this  Service,  were  Brothers,  named  Philani , 
who  being  fwifter  of  Foot  than  their  Adverfaries, 
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Africa,  the  Cyrenians  pretended  there  was  foul  Play, 

^  and  would  not  ftand  to  the  Agreement,  unlefs 
the  two  Brothers,  as  an  Evidence  of  their  fair 
Dealing,  would  be  content  to  be  buried  alive 
in  the  Place  where  they  met  •,  which,  ’tis  faid, 
they  confented  to,  and  the  Carthaginians  erect¬ 
ed  a  Pillar  upon  the  Spot,  and  two  Altars,  on 
which  they  facrific’d  and  paid  divine  Honours 
to  the  heroick  Brothers :  But  whether  we  are 
to  give  entire  Credit  to  this  Story  or  not,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  two  Altars  were  erefted  and  remain’d 
many  Years  on  the  Borders  of  the  two  States, 
which  were  call’d  Tbs  altars  of  the  Pbilani  : 
And  we  may  obferve,  both  from  facred  and 
prophane  Hiftory,  that  nothing  was  more  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Ancients  than  the  erecting  Al¬ 
tars,  and  facrificing  upon  them  at  the  Con- 
clufion  of  a  Treaty,  or  on  any  memorable  E- 
vent  ;  and  therefore  ’tis  probable  the  Subftance 
of  the  Story  is  true,  whatever  Foundation  there 
may  be  for  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  bu¬ 
rying  the  two  brothers  alive  near  thefe  Altars. 
This  War  being  ended,  the  Carthaginians  car- 
Tlieir  ry’d  their  Arms  to  the  Weft  ward,  and  fub- 
f  avWith  t^ie  ^at'ons  as  far  as  £he  Atlantic 

taniam"'  Ocean?  or  made  them  tributary  to  their  State; 
and  Numi-  fo  that  they  were  in  reality  Soveraigns  of  all 
dians.  the  Northern  Coaft  of  Africa ,  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  Cyrem  or  Barca  3  and,  in  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  fome  Writers,  of  the  Weft  Coaft  of 
Africa ,  as  far  as  Cape  Vend,  which  lies  in  15 
Degrees  North  Latitude:  Nor  were  the  Con- 
quefts  of  the  Carthaginians  confin’d  to  the 
,r,  Continent  of  Africa  \  they  made  themfelves 

Matters  of  Sardinia ,  and  the  Baleares ,  or  the 
dim  a,  and  Hands  of  Majorca,  Minorca ,  and  [Tic  a,  from 
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whither  they  were  firft  invited  by  the  City  of 
Cadiz ,  an  ancient  Colony  of  the  ’Tyrians  their 
Countrymen.  This  City,  it  fee'ms,  was  at 
War  with  the  Spaniards ,  and,  being  hard 
prefs’d,  call’d  in  the  Carthaginians  to  their 
Affiftance,  who  not  only  defended  their  Allies, 
but  carried  on  an  offenfive  War  in  the  Spanijh 
Territories  ;  and  that  People,  being  divided  into 
feveral  little  Kingdoms  and  States,  became  an 
eafy  Conqueft  to  their  Enemies  *,  great  part  of 
South  Spain  became  fubjedt  to  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  t  and  even  the  City  of  Cadiz ,  that  call’d 
them  in,  was  oblig’d  to  fubmit  to  their  Do¬ 
minion  ;  the  ufual  Fate  of  thofe  who  intro¬ 
duce  Armies  of  Foreigners  into  their  Country. 

The  Time,  when  the  Carthaginians  firft  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  Conquefts  in  Sicily ,  is  not 
exactly  known  :  But  it  appears  from  a  Treaty 
they  made  with  the  Romans ,  the  fame  Year 
Kings  were  excluded  from  that  Government, 
and  Confuls  inftituted,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  then  in  Pofteflion  of  part  of  Sicily ,  as 
well  as  of  Africa  and  Sardinia  •,  and,  by  this 
Treaty,  the  Romans  agreed  not  to  Fail  further 
Weft  ward  than  the  fair  Promontory  near  Car¬ 
thage,  which  the  Carthaginians ,  even  then, 
infilled  on,  as  being  under  an  Apprehenfion 
the  Romans  might  one  Day  encroach  upon  their 
Territories,  and  give  them  fome  Difturbance. 

About  264  Years  after  the  Building  of 
Rome ,  and  484  Years  before  Chrift,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  with  Xerxes , 
King  of  Perfia,  againft  Greece.  And  while 
Xerxes  march’d  with  a  prodigious  Army 
to  attack  the  Greeks  upon  the  Continent,  the 
Carthaginians  tranfported  an  Army  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  Men  into  Sicily  (if  the  Num¬ 
bers  ben’t  enlarg’d)  in  Expectation  of  reducing 
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the  remainder  of  the  Grecian  Cities  in  that 
Ifland  under  their  Dominion  :  But  this  great 
Army  was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces,  ’tis  laid, 
on  the  fame  Day  that  memorable  Action  hap¬ 
pen’d  at  ! Thermopylae ,  where  three  hundred 
Spartans  difputed  the  Paffage  into  Greece ,  with 
that  numerous  Army  of  Perftans  commanded 
by  Xerxes ,  and  put  a  Stop  to  his  Progrefs, 
tho’  moft  of  them  loft  their  Lives  in  the  De¬ 
fence  of  that  Pafs. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  Attempt 
to  fubdue  the  Grecian  Cities  in  Sicily,  in  the 
336th  Year  of  Rome ,  and  met  with  great 
Succefs,  being  upon  the  point  of  taking  Syra- 
cufe,  the  Capital  of  the  Grecian  Cities  in  Sici¬ 
ly ,  when  the  Plague  broke  into  their  Army, 
and  deftroying  the  greateft  part  of  them,  the 
remainder  perifh’d  by  the  Swords  of  the  Syra- 
cufians  \  which  occafion’d  an  Infurreftion  in 
Africa  \  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufind  of 
the  Malecontents  laid  fiege  to  Carthage  itfelf  j 
but  the  Rebels  being  deftitute  of  Provifions, 
and  difagreeing  about  the  Command  of  this 
Body,  foon  dilpers’d,  and  deliver’d  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  Ruin  that  threatned  them. 

In  the  Year  400,  after  the  Foundation  of 
Rome,  we  meet  with  another  Treaty  between 
that  City  and  the  Carthaginians,  for  their 
father  mutual  Defence  :  And  about  the  fame  time 
Attempt  to  the  Carthaginians  made  further  Attempts  to 
reduce  the  reduce  the  Grecian  Cities  in  Sicily  ;  fut  Timo- 
leon  coming  with  a  Body  of  Corinthians  to 
their  Affiftance,  obtain’d  a  Victory  over  them, 
and  again  defeated  their  Defign :  After  which, 
Agathocles ,  the  Syracujian  General,  carried  the 
War  into  Africa ,  and,  in  Confederacy  with 
tome  of  the  African  Princes,  laid  Siege  to 
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Carthage ,  and  bid  fair  for  the  total  Subverfion 
of  their  State.  While  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  this  Diftrefs,  it  was  that  an  Ambaffador 
arriv’d  from  Tyre,  to  negotiate  for  a  Reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Troops  to  enable  them  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
not  long  after  laid  that  City  in  Allies,  and 
deflroy’d  every  Man  in  the  Place  •,  and  all 
that  the  Carthaginians  was  to  do  for  their 
Mother  City,  was  to  remove  the  Women  and 
Children,  lent  them  from  Tyre,  and  afford 
them  a  Refuge  in  their  Country.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Carthaginians  looking  upon  the 
Calamities  that  befel  them  to  proceed  from  the 
Wrath  of  Heaven,  for  fome  Omiffions  in  their 
Religious  Worfhip,  and  particularly  in  not 
facrificing  a  certain  number  of  Children  of  the 
befl  Quality  annually  to  Saturn,  as  their  Su- 
perflition  requir’d,  and  fubftituting  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Slaves  and  poor  People,  purchafed  for 
that  End,  in  their  ftead:  To  appeafe  the  An¬ 
ger  of  that  God,  therefore,  they  facrificed  two 
hundred  Children  of  the  bell  Rank  ;  and  three 
hundred  Perfons  moreftis  faid,  offer’d  themfelves 
voluntarily  to  be  facrificed,  to  atone  for  the 
pretended  Negledl :  This  is  a  farther  Evidence, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  defcended  from 
the  Canaanites  or  Phenicians ,  who  ufed  to 
facrifice  their  Children  to  Moloch,  particularly 
in  their  Diftrefs  •,  facred  Hiftory  taking  notice 
of  a  King  that  facrific’d  his  eldeft  Son  upon 
the  Walls,  when  the  City  he  was  Soveraign 
of,  was  in  danger  of  being  taken :  But  to 
return  to  the  Hiftory.  Notwithftanding  this 
bloody  Sacrifice  of  fo  many  Children  and  in¬ 
nocent  Men,  the  Affairs  of  the  Carthaginians 
grew  (till  more  defperate,  Bomilcar  their 
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General,  taking  Advantage  of  the  Diftrefs 
of  the  State,  in  order  to  raife  himfelf  to  the 
Soveraign  Power,  fomented  an  Infurredtion 
within  the  City  while  their  Enemies  prefs’d 
them  from  without:  But  they  had,  at  length, 
the  good  Fortune  to  difperfe  the  Rebels  by 
offering  a  Pardon  to  all  that  would  return  to 
their  Duty  •,  and  Bomilcar  being  thereupon 
deferted,  was  crucified,  and  put  to  the  moft 
exquifite  Torture:  And,  while  he  hung  upon 
the  Crofs,  ’tis  faid,  he  reproach’d  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  Breach  of  Faith,  in  punifhing  him 
after  they  had  proclaim’d  an  Indemnity  ;  and 
with  Ingratitude,  in  putting  to  Death  many 
of  their  braveft  Generals,  after  a  long  Series 
of  eminent  Services  ;  which,  it  feems,  was 
frequently  done,  if  Succefs  did  not  attend  their 
Arms,  unlefs  the  General  prevented  the  Dif- 
grace  by  being  his  own  Executioner :  Of  which 
there  are  alfo  feveral  Inftances  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Carthage. 

This  Rebellion  being  fortunately  fupprefs’d, 
a  Mifunderflanding  happen’d  about  the  fame 
time,  between  Agathocles  the  Grecian  General, 
and  his  African  Allies  :  Whereupon  he  rais’d 
the  Siege  of  Carthage ,  and  tranfported  himfelf 
to  Sicily  y  after  which,  the  Carthaginians  re¬ 
cover’d  all  the  Places  they  had  loft,  and  efta- 
blifh’d  their  Empire  again  over  the  African 
Princes.  And  now  Sicily,  as  well  as  Italy , 
being  threaten'd  with  an  Invafion  by  Pyrrhus , 
King  of  Epirus ,  the  Carthaginians  renew’d 
their  Confederacy  with  the  Romans  for  the 
Prefervation  of  their  Territories  in  that  Bland. 
Pyrrhus ,  however,  made  a  Defcent  with  his 
Forces  in  Sicily ,  and  reduc’d  all  the  Towns 
belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  except  Lily- 

bceum 
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hceum  ;  but  this  Place  making  a  vigorous  De-  Africa, 
fence,  and  the  Romans  gaining  fome  Advantages  v“- 
over  the  Force  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy ,  he  was  pyrrbus 
forc’d  to  abandon  all  his  Conquefts  in  Sicily,  oblig’d  to 
and  return  thither :  Nor  was  he  able  to  reftore  abandon 
his  Affairs  on  the  Continent,  being  afterwards  ^aJj 
defeated  in  feveral  Engagements  there  by  the* 

Romans ,  and  oblig’d  to  quit  that  Country  alfo. 

And  now  the  Romans ,  having  no  Enemies  in 
Italy ,  began  to  think  of  enlarging  their  Em¬ 
pire  by  foreign  Conquefts.  It  is  very  probable 
they  had  for  fome  time  caft  their  Eyes  on  the  ^  he  R°i 
fruitful  Ifland  of  Sicily ,  feparated  from  the  ^Sicilian 
Continent  by  a  narrow  Strait,  and  only  waited  Rebels 
for  a  Pretence  to  invade  it ;  when  fome  Sicilian  againft  the 
Rebels  feizing  on  the  important  City  of  Me  (Ji-  Carthagi- 
na ,  and  offering  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Romans ,  mam' 
that  People,  notwithstanding  their  mighty  Pre¬ 
tences  to  Honour  and  Juftice,  did  not  fcruple 
to  break  through  their  Alliance  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians ,  and  fend  over  a  Reinforcement  of 
Troops  to  fupport  thofe  Rebels  which  occafi- 
on’d  that  War  between  the  Romans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians,  ufually  call’d  'The  fir  ft  Punick  IVar,  <pbe  ^ 
begun  Anno  M.  3738  ;  after  the  Building  of  Punick 
Rome,  488  *,  and  before  Chrift,  266  Years.  War. 

As  the  Roman  People  made  Arms  their 
Profeffion,  and,  from  the  Infancy  of  their  State, 
had  been  engaged  in  warlike  Contefts  with 
their  Neighbours,  they  are  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  to  have  been  excellent  Soldiers. 

We  find,  in  the  Sicilian  War,  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  were  not  able  to  keep  the  Field  againft 
them,  but  retir’d  into  fuch  ftrong  Towns  as 
were  fituated  near  the  Sea,  which  they  could 
relieve  from  time  to  time  with  their  Fleets 
the  Romans  having  yet  no  Shipping  to  op- 

pofe 
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Africa,  pofe  them  i  and  thus  the  War  was  like  to  prove 
— 'v'”—1  endlefs.  The  Carthaginians  abounded  in 

Wealth  as  well  as  Shipping,  and  were  able  to 
defend  the  maritime  Places  againft  the  whole 
Power  of  the  Romans ,  who  found  themfelves 
exhaufted  both  of  Men  and  Money  by  the 
Continuance  of  the  War,  while  Carthage  ra¬ 
ther  grew  rich  by  trafficking  with  every  Nation. 

The  Romans ,  therefore,  faw  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  difpute  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea 
with  Carthage  j  without  which,  they  found 
their  foreign  Conquefts  mult  remain  at  a  Stand  ; 
and,  colledting  Naval  Stores  from  every  Quarter, 
offer’d  the  higheft  Rewards  and  Encourage¬ 
ments  to  fuch  Ship-builders  as  would  afford . 
them  their  Affiftance :  And,  as  they  were  at 
that  time  poffefs’d  of  feveral  Cities  and  Port 
Towns  in  Sicily ,  and  in  Alliance  with  many 
Grecian  States,  fuch  Crowds  of  Workmen 
offer’d  their  Service,  and  their  own  People 
e  ^  uled  fuch  Application  and  Diligence,  that 
build  within  a  very  few  Months,  they  built  or  hir’d 
a  Fleet,  a  Fleet  almoft  as  numerous  as  that  of 
the  Carthaginians ,  and  engaged  abundance 
of  foreign  Mariners  in  their  Service :  But,  ftill 
confcious  that  the  Carthaginians  muff  have  a 
confiderable  Advantage  of  them  by  their  Skill 
Their  Ala- anti  Dexterity  in  failing  whenever  they  came 
chine  for  to  an  Engagement,  they  contriv’d  a  Ma- 
grapphng  c’ajne  0r  Engine,  by  which  they  might  grapple 
Enern'H’s  the  Enemy’s  Ships,  and  deprive  them  of 

Ships.  all  Advantages  of  their  Sails.  This,  it  feems, 
was  a  great  piece  of  Timber,  arm’d  with 
Hooks  and  Chains,  which  they  let  down  with 
Puilies  into  the  Enemy’s  Ships  on  approaching 
them,  and  which  it  was  impoffible  for  a  Veffel 

to 
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to  difengage  itfelf  from,  without  mattering  Africa, 
the  Ship's  Grew  that  attack’d  her.  v — -v— 

Thus  prepar’d,  the  Romans,  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Duillus ,  put  to  Sea  with  an  hundred 
and  twenty  Gallies  (the  only  Shipping  of  thofe 
Days)  and  being  met  by  the  Carthaginian 
Fleet,  confidting  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  Vef- 
fels,  commanded  by  Hannibal  their  Admiral, 
near  Myla ,  they  foon  came  to  a  clofe  Engage¬ 
ment  5  for  the  Carthaginians  looking  upon  the 
Romans  as  a  very  contemptible  Enemy  at  Sea, 
advanc’d  towards  them  with  an  Afilirance  of 
Victory  :  And  the  Romans ,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  no  Hopes  but  in  their  new-invented 
Grapples,  made  equal  Hafte  to  join  Battle.  ■ 

The  Carthaginians  were  a  little  furpriz’d  to 
fee  the  Romans  advance  fo  refolutely,  and  ftill 
more  when  they  began  to  play  their  Engines  ; 
but  when  they  found  themfelves  fo  faftned  to 
the  Enemy’s  Ships  that  they  could  make  no 
ufe  either  of  Oars  or  Sails,  but  were  forc’d  to 
fight  as  upon  firm  Land  j  they  were  confound-  Their  firft 
ed  and  difpirited,  and  the  Romans  gain'd  an  Naval 
eafy  Vidtory  over  them,  taking  no  lefs  than 
fourfcore  Sail,  and  among  them  the  Admiral’s  Carthagi- 
Galley,  Hannibal  himielf  narrowly  efcaping  mans. 
in  his  Boat. 

This  Victory  was  the  more  acceptable  to 
the  Romans ,  as  it  was  in  a  manner  unexpedfed. 

They  were  overjoy’d  at  the  Succels  of  their 
Fleet,  and  immediately  decreed  their  Admiral 
Duillus  a  Naval  Triumph  •,  which  was  the  firft 
of  that  kind  that  had  been  feen  in  Rome . 

They  alfo  eredted  a  Roflral  Pillar  to  his  Ho¬ 
nour,  with  an  Infcription  containing  the  Parti¬ 
culars  of  the  Engagement.  (Thefe  Pillars  were 
ftyl’d  Rojlratre ,  from  the  Heads  or  Beaks  of 
Vol.  XXVII.  L 1 1  Ships 
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Africa.  Ships  that  adorn’d  them.)  But  to  return  to  our 
Hiltory,  The  Carthaginians  were  fo  dis¬ 
courag’d  by  this  Defeat,  that  they  fuffer’d  the 
Romans  to  lord  it  in  the  Mediterranean  for  two 
Years  without  Controul :  But  being  informed, 
that  their  Enemies  were  about  to  bring  the 
War  home  to  their  own  Doors,  and  make 
a  Defcent  on  the  Coad  of  Africa ,  they  exerted 
themfelves  once  more,  and  equip" d  a  Fleet 
confiding  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Gallies, 
mann’d  by  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Men, 
with  which  they  put  to  Sea  in  order  to  recover 
the.Dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  :  But  being 
met  by  the  Romans ,  who,  according  to  their 
The  Accoupts,  had  not  fo  many  Gallies  by  twenty, 
Romans  ^  receiv’d  another  memorable  Defeat  •,  no 
fecond  iefs  r^ari  i'lxt;y  °f  their  Veffels  being  taken  by 
Naval  the  Romans ,  who,  on  their  Side,  had  twenty  - 

Victory  four  Gallies  dedroy’d  i  which  fliews,  that  this 
°Cartha  i-  Victory  was  not  obtain’d  fo  eafily  as  the  for- 
nians.  &  mer  ;  tho’  the  Romans  had  now  more  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Maritime  Affairs,  and  probably  had 
more  Grecian  Mariners  in  their  Service.  The 
Carthaginians  were  better  provided  againft  the 
Grappling-irons  of  the  Enemy  in  this  Fight 
than  in  the  lad,  which  made  their  Lofs  the  lels  ; 
for  no  Stratagem  in  War,  has  that  Effect 
the  fecond  time  as  it  has  the  fird  :  The 
Novelty  and  Surprize  the  Engine  gave  on  the 
firdTryal,  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
7  meafure,  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Remarks  Before  I  proceed  further  in  this  Hidory, 
^uc-ci!  of  §lve  me  Leave  to  ta^ce  n°hce  of  the  Partiality 
rne  Ro-  of  the  Roman  Hidorians,  and  of  fuch  Grecians 
mans.  Romaniz’d ,  as  have  wrote  the  Hidory  of  thefe 

Wars  j  who  indnuate,  that  the  Romans  them- 
felves,  without  foreign  Adidance,  in  the  Space 
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of  a  few  Months  built  and  mann’d  that  Fleet  Africa, 
with  which  they  obtain’d  the  firft'Vidory  over  **■ — * 
the  Carthaginians -, ,  when  it '  is  evident,  from 
their  own  Writings,  that  the  Romans  were 
then  in  Pofleflion  of  the  beft  part  of  the  I (land 
of  Sicily,  and  in  Alliance  with  feveral  Grecian 
States,  that  would,  and  no  doubt  did,  furnifh 
them  with  great  part  of  the  Ships-and  Mariners 
in  their  Service.  It  is  pretended?  indeed,  to 
ferve  a  T urn,  and  refled:  the  greater  Honour 
on  the  Roman  State,  that  there  was  at1  that  time 
no  other  Naval  Power  but  that  of  Carthage  ; 
but  the  very  fame  Writers,  in  other  parts' of  . 
their  Works,  take  notice,  That  the  Greeks  in 
Sicily ,  affifted  by  their  Countrymen  on  the 
Continent ,  had  often  engaged  the  Carthaginians 
at  Sea  with  Succefs,  before  the  Wars  happen’d 
between  them  and  Rome.  It  does  not  feem 
fo  ftrange  and  miraculous  therefore,  that  the 
Romans ,  in  Confederacy  with  the  Syracufians 
and  other  Grecian  Cities  (who  were  alone  a 
Match  for  the  Carthaginians )  fhould,  when 
united  with  them,  gain  an  Advantage  of  the 
Carthaginian  Fleet.  But  to  proceed.  The  The 
Romans ,  after  their  fecond  Naval  Vidory,  Romans 
embark’d  a  numerous  Army  under  the  Com-  ”^a.de 
mand  of  M.  Atilius  Regains ,  and  L.  Manlius  J’u 
their  Confuls,  who  had  commanded  as  Admi¬ 
rals  in  the  laft  Sea  Engagement,  and  made  a 
Defcent  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa  :  Whereupon 
the  Carthaginians  quitting  the  Field,  and  re¬ 
tiring  into  their  ftrong  Towns,  the  Romans 
laid  Siege  to  C  type  a ,  one  of  their  Sea- Ports, 
and  took  it ;  after  which,  they  ravag’d  all  the 
open  Country,  and  took  twenty  thoufand  Pri- 
foners,  befldes  vafl:  Flocks  and  Flerds  of 
Cattle  ;  of  which,  Advice  being  fent  to  Rome, 
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Africa,  the  Senate  order’d,  that  Regains  fhould  remain 
in  Africa  with  a  Body  of  fifteen  thoufand  Foot, 
and  five  hundred  Horfe,  with  forty  Gallies  to 
attend  his  Motions,  and  that  the  reft  of  the 
Fleet  and  Army,  with  the  other  Conful,  fhould 
return  to  Italy :  Such  a  Contempt  did  the  Ro¬ 
mans  entertain  for  the  Carthaginians  at  this 
time,  that  they  thought  an  Army  of  fifteen 
thoufand  Men  fufticient  to  make  Head  againft 
The  Ro-  all  the  Forces  of  that  State:  And  with  thefe, 
OT«»j]Over-  c]jfj  fiegj/Jus  venture  to  form  the  Siege  of  Adis, 
Country  one  ^ie  ftrongeft  Fortreffes  in  Africa ,  and 
actually  defeated  an  Army  fent  to  the  Relief 
of  the  Place.  He  afterwards  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of  near  two  hundred  Towns,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  of  If  unis,  fituated  within  two  or 
three  Leagues  of  Carthage  •,  and  the  Numidi- 
ans  invading  the  Carthaginian  Territories  at 
the  fame  time,  they  were  reduc’d  to  the  laid 
Carthage  Extremity,  and  offer’d  the  Roman  General 
defires  very  advantageous  Terms  of  Peace:  But  he, 
Peace.  pUff’d  up  with  his  Succefs,  ’tis  Paid,  would 
„  ,  hear  of  no  other  Conditions  than  their  being 

jeA  their  made  a  Province  of  Rome  •,  indolently  telling 
Offers.  their  AmbafTadors  (as  ’tis  laid)  That  they 
ought  either  to  conquer  like  brave  Men ,  or  learn 
to  fubmit  to  the  Victor. 

During  this  Treaty,  according  to  Livy ,  the 
Roman  Army  encountred  a  Monfter  of  a  Ser- 
The  Fa-  pent  in  palling  a  River,  which  terrified  them 
b'e  of;  a  more  than  all  the  Forces  of  the  Carthaginians  j 
monftroas  feveral  Soldiers  being  devour’d  by  this  terrible 
Animal,  whofe  Skin,  ’tis  faid,  no  Dart  could 
penetrate  ;  and  it  was  long  before  they  could 
deftroyhim  with  Stones  thrown  from  their  Mi¬ 
litary  Engines  •,  adding,  that  the  River  was 
dy’d  with  the  Blood  of  this  Serpent  when  he 

was 
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was  kill’d  j  and  that  the  Stench  of  his  dead  Africa. 
Carcafe  lo  infedled  the  Air,  that  the  Army  was 
oblig’d  to  remove  their  Camp  and  that  the 
Skin  of  the  Creature  being  fent  to  Rome ,  was 
an  hundred  and  twenty  Foot  long :  A  Relation 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  any  Man  to  give  en¬ 
tire  Credit  to  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  we  ought 
not  to  rejedt  every  part  of  the  Story.  It  is 
very  probable  from  the  Creature’s  being  found 
on  the  Banks  of  a  River,  and  having  an  im¬ 
penetrable  Skin,  that,  inftead  of  being  a  Ser¬ 
pent,  it  was  a  Crocodile:,  which  is  an  am¬ 
phibious  Animal,  and  his  Scales  impenetrable 
by  Darts  or  Arrows  :  But,  inftead  of  being  an 
hundred  and  twenty  Foot  in  Length,  I  muft 
beg  leave  to  reduce  it  to  twenty  Foot,  the 
ufual  Length  of  a  full  grown  Crocodile,  and 
omit  the  Figure  of  i,  which  was  very  proba¬ 
bly  incerted  by  Miftake :  Befides,  there  are 
feveral  undeniable  Inftances  of  a  Crocodile’s 
devouring  a  Perfon  whole,  but  not  one  of  a 
Man’s  being  fwallow’d  by  a  Snake  $  which  has 
the  leaft  Throat,  in  proportion,  of  any  Ani¬ 
mal  whatever,  except  a  Whale. 

To  return  to  our  Hiftory.  Regulus  refufing  Bcgu/us 
to  grant  Carthage  any  other  Terms  than  thole  defeated, 
of  an  abfolute  Submiftion  to  Rome  ■,  they  pre- 
par’d  for  a  vigorous  Defence,  and,  having  re-  by  tjie 
ceiv’d  a  fmall  Reinforcement  of  Troops  from  Carthagi- 
Greece ,  under  the  Command  of  Xantippus ,  a  niam- 
celebrated  Spartan  General,  they  took  the 
Field,  and,  giving  battle  to  the  Romans ,  entirely 
defeated  them  :  Regulus ,  with  five  hundred 
more,  were  made  Prifoners  ;  about  two  thou- 
fand  efcap’d  to  Clypea ,  and  all  the  reft  were 
killed  on  the  Spot  •,  the  greateft  Execution 
being  done  by  the  Elephants,  of  which  the 

Carthaginians 
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Africa.  Carthaginians  had  an  hundred  in  their  Army. 

— v— '  The  Romans ,  having  receiv’d  this  Defeat  in 

Africa,  fent  no  more  Forces  thither,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  obtain’d  a  third  Viftory  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  Sea,  and  took  an  hundred 
and  fourteen  of  their  Ships:  They  contented 
themfelves  with  bringing  off  the  two  thoufand 
Romans  that  had  retired  out  of  the  Battle  to 
Clypea.  In  the  mean  time  the  Carthaginians 
permitted  Regains  to  go  to  Rome  and  propofe 
an  Exchange  of  Prifoners,  upon  his  taking  an 
Oath  to  return  and  furrender  himfelf  again  if  he 
did  not  meet  with  Succefs.  And  here  the 
Roman  Hiftorians  take  an  Opportunity  of  ap¬ 
plauding  the  Courage  and  Sincerity  of  Regulus 
beyond  meafure  ;  and,  from  him,  would  have 
us  make  an  Eftimate  of  the  Refolution  and 
Veracity  of  his  Countrymen.  They  tell  us, 
that  notwithstanding  Regulus  knew  he  mult 
undergo  the  greateft  Torments  on  his  Return 
to  Carthage ,  if  he  did  not  fucceed  in  this  Ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  mull  never  fee  his  Family 
or  his  Country  more  5  he  advis’d  the  Senate 
not  to  confent  to  an  Exchange  of  Prifoners ; 
for  that  it  would  be  an  ill  Example  to  fhew  fo 
much  Favour  to  their  Troops,  who  had  cow¬ 
ardly  furrender’d  themfelves  Prifoners  to  the 
Enemy  •,  that  they  were  unworthy  the  Com¬ 
panion  of  their  Country :  And  for  himfelf, 
who  was  in  the  Decline  of  Life,  his  Lofs  was 
nothing,  if  compar’d  with  the  Number  of  the 
Carthaginian  Generals  and  Officers,  in  the 
Flower  of  their  Age,  who  were  in  their 
Hands,  and  might  be  capable  of  doing  Rome 
abundance  of  Mifchief  if  they  were  permitted 
to  return  home.  And  the  Senate  agreeing  with 
him  in  that  Opinion,  Regains  return’d  to 

Carthage , 
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Carthage,  where  he  was  crucified  and  under-  Africa, 
went  the  moft  exquifite  Tortures,  if  we  may  ' — * 
credit  fome  Writers. 

But  I  find  it  is  very  much  doubted,  whether  The  Story 
the  Fadts  on  which  the  Roman  Hiftorians  lay  oftheCru- 
the  greateft  Strefs  in  this  Relation  are  true  ;  e!ties  exer< 
for  that  Polybius,  efteemed  the  beft  Author  £/°n 
that  writes  of  thefe  Wars,  fays  not  one  Word  very 
of  the  Sufferings  of  Regains  after  his  Return  to  doubtful. 
Carthage  :  And  Diodorus  Siculus ,  another 
Hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  Captivity  and  Death 
of  Regulus ,  only  fays,  that  his  Wife  was  in¬ 
cens’d  when  fhe  heard  of  his  Death,  becaufe 
file  thought  it  might  be  occafion’d  by  ill 
Ufage,  and  therefore  incited  her  Sons  to  re¬ 
venge  their  Father’s  Fate  on  two  noble  Car¬ 
thaginian  Captives  the  Senate  had  put  into  her 
Hands  to  exchange  againft  her  Hufband  :  And 
that  one  of  them  was  adually  kilfd  by  the 
Severities  exercis’d  upon  him  j  which  the  Se¬ 
nate  exprefs’d  their  Abhorrence  of,  and  took 
the  Survivor  out  of  her  Cuftody,  which,  it  is 
prefum’d,  they  would  not  have  done,  if  'Rega¬ 
ins  had  fuffer’d  thole  Tortures  which  their 
Hiftorians  and  Poets  feign :  And,  indeed,  ’tis 
conje&ur’d  by  fome,  that  the  Wife  of  Regulus 
invented  thefe  Stories  to  excufe  her  Cruelty 
to  the  Captives  under  her  Power  j  and  that 
they  obtain’d  Credit  on  very  (lender  Evidence, 
fince  they  tended  to  afperfe  the  Carthaginians , 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  a  perpetual  Na¬ 
tional  Quarrel.  Another  thing  that  weighs 
with  me  is,  that  Regulus  is  made  to  fay  in  liig 
Speech  to  the  Senate,  That  the  Roman  Captives 
did  not  deferve  their  Companion,  becaufe  they 
had  fur  render’d  cowardly  to  their  Enemies  -y 
whereas  it  appears,  that  the  Romans  fought 
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Africa,  it  out  to  the  laft,  and  did  not  furrender  tiil  all 
but  five  hundred  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces, 
and  thefe  in  the  Company,  and  very  probably 
by  the  Command,  of  that  very  General,  when 
he  found  all  further  Refinance  vain  and  to  no 
purpofe.  Befides,  it  muft  be  the  moft  impoli- 
tick  thing  in  the  World,  to  torture  their  Prifo- 
ners,  while  fo  many  Prifoners  of  the  firft 
Quality  of  their  own  People  remain’d  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Romans,  on  whom  their  Enemies 
might  have  gratified  their  Revenge.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  partial  Relation  we  meet  with  in 
the  Roman  Hiftorians,  fram’d  to  calumniate 
their  Enemies  and  refled:  Honour  on  their 
Nation. 

The  War  in  Sicily  was  flill  carried  on  with 
great  Vigour  on  both  Sides  notwithftanding 
the  Romans  obtain’d  a  great  Vidory  there,  and 
took  above  an  hundred  and  twenty  Elephants 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  one  Engagement. 
They  defended  Lilybaum ,  and  fome  other  Port 
Towns  for  feveral  Years  ;  but  finding  them- 
felves  at  length  over- power’d,  Amilcar,  fur- 
named  Barcas ,  the  Carthaginian  General  in 
Articles  of  that  Ifland,  was  order’d  to  make  the  belt  Terms 
Peace  be-  pQ  cou]^  and  accordingly  he  concluded  a 
Romans  Peace  with  Rome ,  A.  M.  3762,  upon  the 
and  Car-  following  Terms,  (viz.)  That  the  Carthagini- 
t bag: mans.  ans  jjJ0U[cl  evacuate  Sicily,  and  no  more  make 
PVar  upon  the  Syracufians,  or  their  Allies  : 
That  they  f could  releafe  all  the  Roman  Prifo¬ 
ners  they  had  taken ,  without  Ranfom ,  and  pay 
them  three  thoufand  two  hundred  Euboic  Ta¬ 
lents  of  Silver  (Something  more  than  half  a 
Million  Sterling)  within  the  Space  of  ten 
Years .  And  thus  ended  the  firft  Punick  or 
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Carthaginian  War,  which  had  lafted  four  and  Africa, 
twenty  Years.  «— v— 

The  Carthaginians  Treafure  being  pretty  The 
much  exhaufted  by  fo  many  Years  Expence,  Wars  of 
and  the  vaft  JLolTes  they  had  fuftain’d,  and 
being  ftill  oblig'd  to  pay  prodigious  Sums  to  wjth  their 
the  Romans ,  they  were  very  backward  in  mercenary 
paying  and  disbanding  the  mercenary  Troops  Forces  in 
in  their  Service  ;  but,  putting  them  into  Quar- 
ters  of  Refrefhment  on  their  Return  from 
Sicily ,  defired  they  would  be  content  with  a 
bare  Subfiftence,  till  the  State  was  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  difcharge  them  •,  and  even  propos’d, 
tis  faid,  their  accepting  a  part  of  their  Pay 
inftead  of  the  whole,  which  incenfed  the  Sol¬ 
diery  to  that  degree,  who  expedited  to  have  been 
diftnifs’d  with  Honour,  and  to  have  return’d  to 
their  refpective  Countries  after  fo  many  Years 
of  hard  Service,  that  it  occafion’d  a  general 
Mutiny  amongft  them  :  They  affembled  to  the 
Number  of  twenty  thoufand  Men,  and,  having 
taken  Poffeftion  of  'funis ,  invited  the  reft  of 
their  Brethren  to  join  them.  The  States  of 
Carthage,  now  too  late  feeing  their  Error,  de¬ 
puted  G7 [go,  one  of  their  moft  popular  Gene¬ 
rals,  to  offer  the  Malecontents  any  manner  of 
Satisfaction  ;  and,  tho’  their  Demands  appear’d 
very  high,  he  was  upon  the  Point  of  conclu¬ 
ding  a  Treaty  with  them,  when  Spendius  and 
Matho ,  two  of  the  moft  active  Mutineers, 
defpairing  of  a  Pardon,  reprefented  to  the 
Multitude,  that  there  was  no  trufting  to  their 
Governors  on  thefe  Occafions:  If  they  once 
laid  down  their  Arms,  they  muft  expect 
to  be  call’d  to  a  fevere  Account  :  There 
was  no  Medium  between  Death  and  Vic¬ 
tory,  as  the  Cafe  ftood.  Which  fediti- 
ous  Harangue,  had  fuch  an  Effect  upon 
Vol.  XXVII.  M  m  m  the 
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the  Multitude,  that  they  immediately  broke 
off  the  Treaty,  chofe  Spendtus  and  Matho 
their  Generals,  and,  having  feiz’d  theTreafure 
that  Gifgo  brought  with  him  to  pay  off  the 
Army,  made  him  and  his  Attendants  Prifo- 
ners :  And,  not  long  after,  all  the  Towns  in 
Africa,  except  Utica  and  Hippacra ,  declar’d 
for  the  Rebels  •,  to  which  they  were  provok’d 
by  the  heavy  Taxes  they  had  long  borne,  and 
of  which  they  could  not  hope  to  fee  an  End, 
while  the  State  was  oblig’d  to  make  fuch  large 
Payments  to  Foreigners  as  well  as  other  Do- 
meftick  Creditors. 

The  Carthaginians ,  on  the  other  hand,  ha¬ 
ving  {fill  a  Referve  of  Treafure,  armed  all  their 
Citizens,  and  took  other  Mercenaries  into  their 
Pay  •,  and,  conftituting  the  celebrated  Amilcar 
(Barcas)  their  General,  compelled  the  Rebels 
to  raife  the  Siege  of  Utica ,  which  they  had 
invefted  :  Amilcar ,  afterwards,  defeated  a  con- 
fiderable  Body  of  the  Rebels  Forces,  making 
great  numbers  of  them  Priloners ;  but,  inftead 
of  exercifing  the  Severity  that  was  expedted 
upon  the  Captives,  he  endeavour’d  to  reclaim 
them  by  an  unexampled  Clemency,  lifting 
many  of  them  in  his  own  Troops,  and  fuffer- 
ing  the  reft  to  return  to  their  Dwellings.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  Rebels,  fearing  this  gentle  Ufage 
might  occafion  a  general  Defertion  of  their 
Forces,  incited  them  to  commit  fuch  barbarous 
Adlions  as  might  make  them  defpair  of  ever 
being  reconciled  to  the  State  ;  and  particularly 
upon  torturing  Gif  go  the  General,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Prifoners  they  had  in  their  Hands, 
whom  they  put  to  the  moft  cruel  Deaths,  under 
pretence  of  their  holding  a  Correfpondence 
with  Carthage  ;  Utica  and  Hippacra  alfo 
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revolted  at  the  fame  time,  and  facrificed  their  Afri 
Governors  to  their  Fury,  which  encourag’d  ^ 
the  Rebels  to  lay  Siege  to  Carthage  i  but  they 
were  forc’d  to  raife  it  by  Amilcar ,  who  alfo 
defeated  a  great  Body  of  their  Forces,  and, 
cutting  off  their  Provifions,  reduc’d  them  to 
the  fatal  Neceffity  of  eating  one  another  : 
Whereupon  the  Multitude  compelled  their 
Chiefs  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  Amilcar , 
who  agreed,  That  upon  furrendring  their  Arms 
they  fhould  be  fuffer’d  to  return  home,  except 
ten  of  them  who  were  to  be  left  to  the  Mercy 
of  the  State  :  But  the  Carthaginians  refufing  to 
confirm  the  Treaty,  the  Rebels  refolved  to  fell 
their  Lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  and  a  Battle 
enfuing,  moft  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  or 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Elephants :  Part  of 
the  Rebels,  however,  made  good  their  Retreat 
to  ‘Tunis,  which  they  determin’d  to  defend  to 
the  laft  Extremity.  Whereupon  Amilcar  in¬ 
verting  the  Place,  caufed  Spendius ,  one  of 
their  Chiefs,  and  feveral  other  Prifoners  he 
had  taken,  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the 
Town  :  On  the  other  hand,  Mat  ho,  the  other 
Rebel  Chief,  who  commanded  in  Tunis,  ha¬ 
ving  in  a  Sally  furpriz’d  Hannibal,  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  Generals,  and  feveral  of  his 
Men,  order’d  them  to  be  crucified  on  the 
Walls,  by  way  of  Retaliation,  in  the  fight  of 
Amilcar  and  his  Army.  But  Matho  himfelf 
being  foon  after  taken,  together  with  the  Town 
of  Tunis ,  he  paid  dear  for  all  the  Treachery 
and  Barbarity  he  had  been  the  Occafion  of, 
fuffering  the  moft  exquifite  Torments  before  he 
was  put  to  Death.  Thus  an  End  was  put  to 
the  African  War,  one  of  the  cruelleft  that  ever 
was  known  in  any  Age,  after  it  had  lafted 
M  m  m  2  three 
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three  Years  and  upwards.  This  War  was  not 
finifh'd,  when  the  Carthaginian  Mercenaries 
in  Sardinia  mutinied  alfo  for  their  Pay,  and 
calling  in  the  Romans  to  their  A  Alliance,  adlu- 
ally  expell’d  their  Mailers  from  that  Illand. 
And  when  the  Carthaginians  fent  Forces  thither 
to  recover  it  again,  the  Romans  declar’d,  they 
fhould  look  upon  fuch  Adis  of  Holtility  as  a 
Declaration  of  War  againll  their  State  ^  and, 
taking  Advantage  of  the  low  Circumllances 
the  Carthaginians  were  then  in,  compell’d 
them  not  only  to  make  a  Cefflon  of  that  Illand 
to  Rome ,  but  to  pay  them  two  hundred  Talents 
for  a  Confirmation  of  the  Peace,  which  the 
Carthaginians ,  on  their  part,  had  never  vio¬ 
lated.  This  is  another  notorious  Inftance, 
that  the  Roman  Faith  was  no  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Punick  Honour,  when  Interell  prompt¬ 
ed  them  to  break  through  their  Treaties. 

Nor  were  the  Carthaginians  infenfible  of  the 
Outrage  that  was  done  them  by  the  Romans ,  in 
protecting  their  Rebel  Troops,  and  taking 
their  Country  from  them  :  From  this  time, 
therefore,  they  made  Preparations  to  recover 
the  Loffes  they  had  fuftain'd,  and  revenge  the 
repeated  Affronts  they  had  receiv’d  from  that 
haughty  Nation. 

And,  as  it  was  neceflary  in  the  firfc  place  to 
fecure  their  Territories  in  Spain ,  and  form  Alli¬ 
ances  with  the  Princes  of  Gaul  as  well  as  Spain , 
before  they  could  think  of  attacking  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ,  Amilcar ,  Father  of  the  celebrated  Hanni¬ 
bal ’,  was  conllituted  Viceroy  of  their  European 
Dominions,  who  fubdu’d  feveral  Princes  that 
had  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Romans , 
and  brought  over  others  to  the  Side  of  Carthage 
by  his  infinuating  Addrefs :  But  while  he  was 

thus 
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thus  employ’d  in  promoting  the  Intereft  of 
Carthage ,  he  was  unfortunately  kill’d  in  an 
Engagement  with  the  Enemy.  To  him  fuc- 
ceeded  Afdrubal ,  his  Son-in-law,  who  was  no 
lefs  fuccefsful  in  enlarging  the  Carthaginian 
Territories  in  Spain  than  his  Predeceflor  j  and 
built  the  Town  of  New  Carthage ,  or  Cartha- 
gena  in  Spain ,  almoft  over-againft  Old  Carthage  : 
Nor  were  the  Romans  idle  all  this  time,  but 
endeavour’d  to  draw  over  the  Gauls  and  the 
Spaniards  to  their  Party  *,  and,  in  a  manner, 
fecur’d  all  that  part  of  Spain  to  the  Eaftward 
of  the  River  Ebro  in  their  Intereft.  At  length 
the  two  States  of  Rome  and  Carthage  came  to 
the  following  Agreement,  (vizi)  That  the 
River  Iberus ,  or  Ebro,  in  Catalonia ,  fhould 
be  the  Boundary  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans ,  and  their  refpedtive  Allies  ;  only  the 
City  of  Saguntum ,  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the 
Ebro ,  being  in  Alliance  with  the  Romans ,  was 
included  in  this  Treaty. 

Afdrubal *  having  adted  as  General  in  Spain 
with  great  Honour  eight  Years,  was  affafina- 
ted  by  one  of  the  Gauls ,  who  had  receiv’d  fome 
Affront  from  him.  Whereupon  Hannibal , 
the  Son  of  Amilcar ,  now  about  three  and  twen¬ 
ty  Years  of  Age,  having  ferv’d  in  Spain  fome 
Years  under  Afdrubal ,  was  conftituted  General 
on  that  Side.  This  great  Man,  for  fome  time, 
kept  his  Army  in  perpetual  Adlion  by  invading 
and  reducing  fuch  of  the  Spanifj  Princes  as 
were  not  in  Alliance  with  Rome  :  But  having 
form’d  a  Defign  of  humbling  that  proud  State, 
he  afterwards  laid  Siege  to  Saguntum ,  on  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  encroaching  on  the  Carthaginian 
Allies. 
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Africa.  The  Saguntines ,  apprehenfive  of  their  Dan- 
'^Vv;  ger,  immediately  difpatch’d  an  Exprefs  to 
Rome,  imploring  fpeedy  Succour  j  but  the 
Romans  contented  themfelves.  with  fending  a 
Deputation  to  Hannibal,  requiring  him  .to  raife 
the  Siege,  and,  in  cafe  he  refufed,  order’d  their 
Ambaffadors  to  go  to  Carthage  and  complain 
of  this  Hoftility:  But  while  they  fpent  their 
time  in  fruitlels  Negotiations,  Hannibal  took 
Sagufitum  the  City  by  Storm,  and  gave  the  Plunder  of 
Storm  ^  t0  Soldiers,  which  was  very  confiderable  : 
However,  fome  Writers  relate,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Inhabitants,  before  the  Enemy  enter'd  the 
Town,  burnt  themfelves,  their  Wives  and 
Children,  together  with  all  their  rich  Effects, 
in  one  common  Fire,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  however 
that  was,  the  Romans  immediately  demanded, 
that  Hannibal  might  be  deliver’d  up  to  them, 
for  having  violated  the  Peace  between  the  two 
Nations.  And  when  the  Senate  of  Carthage 
juftified  the  Conduct  of  their  General,  the 
Romans  declar’d  War  agaipft  them  :  and  thus 
began  the  fecond  Punic k  War,  in  the  Year 
of  Rome  535,  being  20 1  Years  before 
Chrift. 

Plannibal  afiembled  an  Army  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  Men  the  following  Spring,  and  de¬ 
clar’d  his  Intentions  of  marching  through  Gaul 
directly  to  Italy  \  and  accordingly,  leaving 
his  Brother  Afdrubal,  with  fifteen  thoufand 
Hannibal  Men  in  Spain,  he  began  his  March  from  Car- 
'3T'?  thagena ;  but  fpent  moft  part  of  this  Summer, 
Iudy.  °r  making  Alliances  with  the  Princes  of  Gaul, 
or  fubduing  fuch  of  them  as  oppos’d  the  Enter- 
prize,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Alps ,  which  divide  France  from  Italy,  till  the 
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middle  of  0  Robert,  when  his  Army  appears  to  Africa, 
have  been  fo  leflfen’d  by  the  Detachments  he v— ■* 
had  made,  or  the  Loffes  he  had  fuftain’d,  that 
it  fcarce  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  Men  ;  tho’  He  pates 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  once  at-  the  Alps. 
tempted  to  obftrucft  his  March,  no  not  at  the 
Paffage  of  the  Alps,  which  took  him  up  fifteen 
Days.  Perhaps  they  imagin’d,  that  Hannibal 
had  no  further  View  than  to  enlarge  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  Empire,  by  adding  to  it  that  part 
of  Spain  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Ebro ,  or  per¬ 
haps  fome  part  of  Gaul.  And  this  feems  the 
more  probable,  becaufe  they  made  great  Pre¬ 
parations  to  difpute  Eafi-Spain  with  him  j  and 
were  furpriz’d  when  they  heard  he  had  pafs’d 
the  Rhone.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  the  marching 
an  Army  over  the  Alps  was,  till  that  time, 
held  to  be  impra&icable  •,  which  might  be  a 
further  Reafon  for  their  making  no  Provifion 
to  receive  him  on  that  Side.  But  to  return  to 
the  Hiftory.  Hannibal ,  having  pafs’d  the  Alps 
and  mufter’d  his  Army  in  the  Plains  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  found  it  ftill  more  diminifh’d.  He  had  His  Army 
here  but  twelve  thoufand  African  Foot,  eight 
thoufand  Spaniards ,  and  fix  thoufand  Horfe, * 
moft  of  them  Numidians ,  in  all,  fix  and  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  Men  ;  a  fmall  Army  to  invade  the 
moft  powerful  Nation  then  in  being.  Having 
given  his  Army  fome  Refrefhment  after  their 
Fatigues  in  palling  the  Alps ,  he  propos’d  an 
Alliance  with  the  Gauls ,  who  then  inhabited 
Piedmont ,  which  being  flighted,  he  laid  Siege 
to  their  Capital  City  (Turin)  and  took  it  by  He  takes 
Storm  in  three  Days,  giving  the  Plunder  of  it  Turin  by 
to  his  Soldiers.  Whereupon  all  the  neighbour- Slim¬ 
ing  Gauls  came  in  and  made  their  Submiflion, 
and  leveral  of  their  Princes  enter’d  into  a 
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Africa.  Confederacy  with  the  State  of  Carthage ,  which 
gave  him  an  Opportunity  of  recruiting  and 
The  Gauls  encreafing  his  Army  to  forty  thoufand  Men  and 
jom  him.  upwards,  and  Provisions  were  afterwards  brought 
to  his  Camp  in  great  plenty.  The  Romans , 
finding  the  Carthaginian  Army  daily  encreafed 
by  the  Addition  of  frefh  Forces  from  Gaul , 
order’d  P.  Scipio  the  Conful  to  advance  with 
all  diligence  and  give  the  Enemy  Battle  ; 
and  the  other  Conful,  Sempronius,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  return  from  Sicily,  whither  he  had 
tranfported  his  Army  with  an  Intention  to 
have  made  a  Defcent  in  Africa  from  thence. 

P.  Scipio  hereupon  pafs’d  the  Po ,  and  ad¬ 
vanc’d  within  fight  of  the  Carthaginian  Army, 
which  lay  encamp’d  on  the  Banks  of  the  Tefin : 
And  as  both  Sides  had  their  Reafons  for  com¬ 
ing  to  a  fpeedy  Engagement ;  the  Carthaginians , 
to  encourage  their  new  Allies,  and  confirm 
them  in  their  Intereft  ;  and  the  Romans ,  to 
prevent  the  Enemy’s  penetrating  into  their 
Country,  and  making  it  the  Seat  of  War  j  a 
Hamibal  Battle  foon  after  was  fought,  wherein  P.  Scipio 
defeats  receiv’d  a  dangerous  Wound,  and  his  Army 
P.  Scipo.  was  defeated  *,  which  the  Romans  imputed 
chiefly  to  the  Superiority  and  Dexterity  of  the 
Numidian  Horfe  which  Surrounded  their  Troops 
and  fell  upon  them  in  Flank  and  Rear.  Scipio , 
however,  made  good  his  Retreat  over  the 
Po,  and,  by  breaking  down  the  Bridges  on  that 
River,  put  a  Stop  to  the  Purfuit  of  the  Enemy 
for  fome  time.  Scipio ,  it  feems,  was  once 

taken  Prifoner  in  this  Battle,  but  releafed  by 
the  Bravery  of  his  Son  Scipio,  afterwards  fur- 
nam’d  Africmus ,  then  feventeen  Years  of 
Age. 


And 
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Arid  now  Sempronius ,  the  other  Conful,  Africa, 
having  join’d  Scipio ,  and  their  united  Army  v  v  J 
amounting  to  about  forty  thoufand  Men,  an¬ 
other  Battle  was  fought  in  the  middle  of 
Winter  near  Placentia ,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  again  defeated  by  falling  into  an  Ambuf-  He  gains 
cade  which  the  Enemy  had  prepar’d  for  them,  another 
and  the  Confuls,  with  their  broken  Troops, 
confiding  of  about  ten  thoufand  Men,  retreat-  pronius. 
ed  into  Placentia  *,  but,  by  the  Hardfhips  of 
this  Winter  Campaign,  Hannibal ,  ’tis  faid, 
loft  great  numbers  of  his  Horfes,  and  all  his  Hannibal 
Elephants  but  one,  on  which  he  himfelf  ufually  lofes  hls 
rode.  Hannibal  alfo  loft  one  of  his  Eyes 
about  this  time,  occafion  d,  as  ’ns  faid,  by  horfes. 
the  conftant  Fatigue  and  Hardfhips  he  under¬ 
went  Night  and  Day  in  this  rigorous  Seafon. 

Early  the  next  Spring,  Hannibal  attempted 
to  pals  the  Apennine  Mountains,  with  a  defign 
to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Rome ,  before  his 
Enemies  were  recover’d  from  their  Confterna-  He  is 
tion  ;  but  the  Snows  were  yet  fo  deep,  and 
the  Weather  fo  tempeftuous  on  thole  Morin- 
tains,  that  he  was  compell’d  to  return  with  his  by  Storms. 
Army  to  Placentia ,  where  he  fought  another  A  thud 
Battle  with  Sempronius ,  in  which  neither  Side  Eatt'e‘ 
gain’d  any  great  Advantage  ;  tho’,  ’tis  proba¬ 
ble,  the  Carthaginians  had  the  Advantage  •,  for 
Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Plaminius  being  chofen 
Confuls,  Plannibal  foon  after  advanc’d  into 
Pufcany,  and  having  drawn  the  Conful  Pla¬ 
minius  into  an  Ambufcade  near  the  Lake  of 
Phrafymene ,  obtain’d  another  Victory  over  the 
Enemy,  the  Conful,  Plaminius ,  being  kill’d  obtains 
upon  the  Spot  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  another 
Forces  •,  only  fix  thoufand  of  them  made  their  ' lAc 
Retreat  in  a  Body,  and  thefe  were  oblig’d  to 
surrender  Prifoners  the  next  Day.  In  this 
VoL  XXVII;  N  n  n  Battle 
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Africa.  Battle  fixteen  thoufand  Romans  were  flain,  and 
' — '  only  ten  thoufand  Run-aways  made  a  fhift  to 
efcape  by  different  ways  to  Rome. 

He  courts  As  to  the  Latins ,  who  were  made  Prifoners 
the  Latins.  }n  (-fog  Battle,  Hannibal  gave  them  their  Li¬ 
berty,  and  was  fo  happy  in  cultivating  a  Friend- 
fhip  with  this  People,  and  the  reft  of  the  Al¬ 
lies  of  Rome ,  that  he  was  enabled  to  fupport 
himfelf  many  Years  in  Italy ,  when  fcarce  any 
Supplies  or  Reinforcements  were  fent  him  from 
Carthage. 

o 

Hannibal 7  after  the  Vidtory  of  Thrafymene t 
march’d  his  Troops  into  that  fine  Country, 
call'd  the  Campania  of  Rome ,  which  he  plun¬ 
der’d  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  laid  in  a 
good  Stock  of  Provifions  againft  the  enfuing 
Winter  *,  but,  as  he  v/as  retiring  with  his  Booty, 
the  celebrated  Rabins ,  now  conftituted  Dicta¬ 
tor  (a  General  of  the  moft  confummate  Pru¬ 
dence  and  ConduCt,  who  would  never  engage 
an  Enemy,  but  where  he  had  a  manifeft  Ad- 
Banmbal  vantage)  furrounded  the  Carthaginians  in  an 
furround-  enclos’d  Country,  and  pofiefs’d  himfelf  of  all 
the  Paftes,  fo  that  it  appeared  almoft  impof- 
Extricates  ftble  for  them  to  extricate  themfelves.  But 
him  felt  ty  Hannibal  furmounted  this  difficulty,  ’tis  faid, 
Strata-  gy  tge  following  Stratagem  :  He  caufed 
®cm‘  Torches  and  Firebrands  to  be  fattened  to  the 
Horns  of  two  hundred  Oxen,  and  ordering 
them  to  be  driven  up  the  adjacent  Mountains 
in  the  Night-time,  the  Romans  imagin’d,  that 
the  Enemy's  Army  was  making  their  Retreat 
that  Way  ;  and,  quitting  the  Paftes  to  follow 
them,  Hannibal  gain’d  an  Opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  thofe  Defiles. 

The  next  Year,  being  the  third  Campaign 
after  Hannibal' s  entring  Italy,  the  Romans  de¬ 
termin'd  to  make  one  grand  Effort  to  drive 

the 
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the  Enemy  out  of  their  Country  •,  when  (7e-  Africa. 
rentius  Varro  and  L.  JEmilius  Paulas  being 
Confuls)  they  rai  fed  eight  Legions  in  {lead  of  ra°I 
four,  their  ufual  Number,  confiding  of  five  great 
thoufand  Foot  and  four  hundred  horfe  each  :  Forces  to 
To  which  were  added  about  ten  thoufand  Horfe, 
and  forty  thoufand  Foot  of  their  Allies,  ma-  ^ 
king  in  all  near  an  hundred  thoufand  Men  ; 
whereas  the  Carthaginians  were  not  computed 
to  amount  to  more  than  forty  thoufand  Men  : 

Which  Superiority,  ’tis  faid,  gave  Varro ,  one 
of  the  Confuls,  fuch  an  Afilirance  of  Vi&ory, 
that  he  declared,  before  he  left  Rome ,  he  would 
fall  upon  the  Enemy  wherever  he  found  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  War  at  once.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  a  Day  when  it  was  his  Turn  to 
command  (for  the  Confuls  commanded  alter¬ 
nately)  coming  up  with  Hannibal's  Army, 
which  he  found  drawn  up  in  Battalia ,  on  a 
fine  Plain  near  Canna,  he  gave  the  Signal  TheBatt7e 
of  Battle,  and  a  very  fierce  Encounter  follow-  of  Cama. 
ed,  in  which  the  Romans  received  a  memora¬ 
ble  Defeat  *,  which  is  generally  afcrib’d  to  two 
Caufes,  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Carthaginian 
Horfe,  and  the  Dull  that  drove  in  Clouds  in 
the  Faces  of  the  Romans  :  For  the  fagacious 
Hannibal ,  ’tis  faid,  obferving  that  the  Wind 
Vulturnus  rofe  from  the  South-eaft  conftantly 
at  a  certain  Hour  every  Day,  and  that  the 
Plain,  on  which  the  Engagement  happen’d, 
was  a  deep  Sand,  he  drew  up  his  Forces  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  the  Wind  in  his 
Back,  and  confequently  in  the  Faces  of  his 
Enemies,  who  were  blinded  and  diforder’d  by 
the  Duft,  not  being  able  to  difcern  Friends 
from  Foes.  But  to  whatever  Caufe  this  im¬ 
portant  Victory  is  to  be  afcrib’d,  Rome  never 
received  fo  great  an  Overthrow  :  For  JEmilius , 

N  n  n  2  one 
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Africa,  one  of  the  Confuls,  was  killed  on  the  Spot  \ 
as  were  two  Queftors,  one  and  twenty  military 
Lofs  Tribunes,  feveral  others  that  had  been  Confuls 
the  Ro-  or  Pretors,  fourfcore  Senators,  and  between 

mans.  forty  and  fifty  thouland  Officers  and  Soldiers 

befides,  according  to  thole  who  fpeak  molt 
modeftly  of  the  Lofs ;  and  above  ten  thoufand 
more,  that  had  been  left  to  guard  the  Camp, 
furrender’d  themfelves  Prifoners  immediately 
after  the  Battle.  ’Tis  related,  that  Hannibal 
fent  to  Carthage  a  Bufhel  (lome  fay  three 
Bufhels)  of  Gold  Rings,  which  were  taken  off 
the  Fingers  of  the  Roman  Nobility  and  Knights 
that  fell  in  this  Engagement  :  Nor  was  this 
Vidory  obtained  without  Lofs,  there  being 
killed  of  Hannibal's  Infantry  fix  thoufand  five 
hundred,  of  which  four  thoufand  were  Gaulsy 
and  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  and  Africans  *, 
but  he  did  not  lofe  above  two  hundred  Horfe. 
Varro ,  the  furviving  Conful,  fled  with  feventy 
Horfe  only  to  Venufiay  and  about  tour  thou¬ 
fand  more  efcaped  to  other  Towns. 

Hannibal  Hannibal  is  cenfur'd  by  lome  Writers,  for 
cenfur'd  npt  advancing  immediately  to  Rome  on  the 
purfuiiig  obtaining  this  Vidory,  it  being  fuggefted  that 
his  ViAo-  that  City  would  probably  have  furrender’d  in 
ry-  the  Conrternation  they  were  in  on  the  Lofs  of 
this  Battle.  But  Hannibal  was  certainly  a  better 
Judge  of  the  matter,  than  any  of  thofe  that 
take  upon  them  to  cenfure  him  :  Nor  is  it  to 
be  conceived  how  any  Man,  who  was  not  up¬ 
on  the  Spot,  and  acquainted  with  the  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  Cafe,  fhould  be  able  to  pals 
Judgment  on  his  Condud,  efpecially  if  it  be 
confider’d,  that  few  Generals  (much  lefs  Hifto- 
rians)  are  qualified  to  corred  fo  great  a  Pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  Art  of  War. 


And 
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And  indeed,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  a  Man  Africa, 
of  ordinary  Senfe  may  fuggeft  a  great  many 
things,  that  will  fufficiently  juftify  the  Condudl  Conduft 
of  that  General  in  this  particular  :  As  that  his  feems  ra- 
Army  required  fome  Reft  and  Refrelhment ther  t0  dr¬ 
after  fo  obftinate  an  Engagement :  That,  as  be- 
tween  fix  and  feven  thoufand  of  his  Men  were  v 
killed  in  the  Battle,  according  to  the  ufual  way 
of  Computation,  there  muft  be  twice  as  many 
wounded ;  and  confequently  he  had  not  above 
twenty  thoufand  effective  Men  remaining,  with 
which  it  was  fcarce  practicable  to  invert:  a  City 
of  that  magnitude,  and  fo  compleatly  fortified 
as  Rome  then  was,  efpecially  if  we  reflect,  that 
its  Inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  above 
a  million  of  Souls  :  That  their  Nobility,  Gen¬ 
try  and  Citizens,  were  all  bred  to  Arms  from 
their  Infancy,  and  molt  of  them  had  no  other 
Profeffion.  If  we  conrtder  Rome  in  this  Light, 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  wrould  have 
been  fo  terrified  at  the  Approach  of  twenty 
thoufand  Men,  as  to  have  furrendef’d  imme¬ 
diately  •,  and,  if  they  had  not,  it  is  ftill  more 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  twenty  thoufand  Men 
could  have  reduced  fuch  a  City. 

Hannibal  therefore,  inftead  of  attempting  Hannibal 
what  he  knew  to  be  impracticable,  made  ufe  ^eea^0'”* 
of  his  prefent  good  Fortune  to  influence  the  0f  Naples 
Allies  of  Rome  to  join  him  ;  and  marching  to  and  Sicily. 
the  Southward,  Capua ,  and  moll  part  of  what 
is  now  called  Naples ,  with  feveral  Towns  of 
Sicily ,  declared  for  him,  and  renounced  their 
Alliance  with  the  Romans ,  which  gave  him 
an  Opportunity  of  importing  Corn,  and  other 
Provifions  from  Sicily,  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Ar¬ 
my  during  the  Winter,  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  reduced  to  great  Diftrefs,  all  the 
j^ountrv  about  Rome  having  been  deftroyed  ; 

Hannibal 
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Africa.  Hannibal  alfo  difpatch’d  his  Brother  Mago  to 
Carthage  with  the  News  of  his  Vidtory,  and 
to  defire  a  further  Reinforcement  of  Troops  to 
He  quar-  compleat  the  Conqueft  of  Italy.  In  the  mean 
Arm^in  t^me’  ^enc  Army  into  Winter- Quarters 
the  Campania  of  Rome  and  Naples ,  taking 

faniaot  up  his  own  Refidence  in  the  City  of  Capua  ; 
R°'ne  and  which  is  feverely  cenfur’d  alfo  by  fome  Writers, 
Naples.  wi10  ceq  us?  that  his  Army  was  fo  foften’d 
and  enervated,  by  living  luxurioufly  this  Win¬ 
ter  in  that  charming  Country,  that  they  had 
no  longer  the  Air  or  Refolution  of  Soldiers, 
but  became:  perfectly  effeminate,  and  unfit  for 
For  which  the  Fatigues  of  War  j  which  -is  furely  the  moft 
he  is  alfo  ridiculous  Charge  that  ever  was  brought  againft 
cenfur’d.  a  General,  and  fhews  how  unqualified  ftudious 
Men  fometimes  are  to  pafs  a  Judgment  on 
military  Affairs. 

Can  any  Man  believe,  that  a  Soldier’s  lying 
in  a  warm  Lodging,  and  eating  and  drinking 
well  two  or  three  Months  in  the  Winter  Seafon, 
fhould.  make  him  lefs  fit  for  Service,  than  he 
was  before  ?  Did  not  the  Officers  and  Soldiers 
of  the  Allies,  as  well  as  thofe  of  France ,  do 
the  fame  thing  every  Winter  during  the  two 
laft  long  Wars  ?  and  yet  I  believe  no  Man 
will  pretend  they  were  the  lefs  fit  for  Adtion 
the  enfuing  Campaign  :  Want  and  Hardfhip 
frequently  deftroys  the  Soldiers  in  a  rigorous 
Winter  ,  but  'tis  very  feldom  they  are  hurt 
by  too  great  Plenty. 

Befides,  we  find  Hannibal  had  a  double 
Reafon  to  quarter  his  Army  in  the  Campania 
of  Rome  and  Naples ;  firft,  to  keep  both 
Naples  aftd  Sicily  firm  to  his  Intereft  ;  and,  2 . 
that  he  might  receive  Supplies  from  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries,  which  were  not  exhaufted  by  the  Marches 
and  Counter- marches  of  the  refpedlive  Armie% 
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as  the  more  Northern  Parts  of  Italy  had  been. 
The  Reader  will  forgive  my  dwelling  on  thefe 
Particulars,  when  he  reflcds  how  Gentlemen 
are  taught  to  declaim  againft  this  great  Man, 
for  quartering  his  Army  in  a  plentiful  Coun¬ 
try,  and  not  ftorming  Rome  immediately  after 
the  Battle  of  Cannce. 

I  fhall  not  relate  every  Addon  between  the 
Romam  and  the  Carthaginians  \  only  obferve, 
that  as  Hannibal  expeded  his  Brother  Hfdru- 
bal  with  a  great  Reinforcement  from  Spain,  to 
enable  him  to  finifh  the  Conqueft  of  Italy  ;  fo 
the  Romans  fent  large  Detachments  thither 
under  the  Command  of  Cneius  and  Publius 
Scipio ,  to  put  a  Stop  to  Hjdrubal’s  March  $ 
which  they  did  for  fome  Years,  but  were  after¬ 
wards  both  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians ,  and 
loll  their  Lives  in  that  Service  :  Whereupon 
Hfdrubal ,  in  the  eleventh  Year  of  the  War, 
march’d  with  an  Army  of  feventy  thoufand 
Men  and  upwards,  through  France  into 
Italy ,  pafs’d  the  Hips,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Placentia ,  in  order  to  join  Hannibal , 
but,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  Siege  of  that 
City,  the  Romans  intercepted  an  Exprefs  he 
had  fent  to  that  General  ■,  and  being  thereby 
fully  acquainted  with  the  Number  and  Con¬ 
dition  of  Hfclruba! s  Troops,  the  two  Confuls 
fuddenly  united  their  Forces,  and  fell  upon 
him  before  Hannibal  had  any  Notice  of  their 
Motions.  Hfdrubal  was  killed  in  the  Battle, 
with  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  of  his  Men, 
according  to  the  Romans  Account  of  the  Ac¬ 
tion  j  and  Hannibal ,  who  juft  before  expected 
to  have  finifh’d  the  Conqueft  of  Italy  this 
Campaign,  now  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
his  Ground  in  that  Country  :  However,  he 
did  not  vet  defpair  ;  but,  fending  for  frefh  Re- 
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inforcements  from  Spain  and  Africa,  fo  dif- 
pofed  of  his  Troops,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
wait  their  Arrival  :  And,  it  feems,  he  took 
care  to  poft  his  Army  in  fuch  a  manner,  and 
was  fo  much  fuperiour  to  any  of  the  Roman 
Generals  in  Point  of  military  Skill,  that,  tho* 
their  Forces  were  double  the  Number  of  the 
Carthaginians ,  they  found  the  driving  him 
out  of  Italy  impracticable.  Whereupon  they 
determin’d  to  encreale  their  Army  in  Spain , 
and  appointed  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  (the 
Son  of  Publius  Scipio ,  who  loft  his  Life  there 
a  iittle  before)  General  of  their  Forces  on  that 
fide,  propofing  by  that  means  to  put  a  Stop 
to  the  Carthaginians  making  any  further  Le¬ 
vies  there,  and  recruiting  Hannibal's  Army 
from  thence. 

Syphax ,  an  African  Prince,  apprehending 
himfelt  ill  ufed  by  the  Carthaginians ,  about 
this  time,  offered  to  enter  into  an  Alliance 
with  the  Romans  \  whereupon  Scipio  went  over 
to  Africa ,  and  fign’d  a  Treaty  with  him,  and 
he  proved  very  uleful  to  this  General  in  the 
Spanijh  War  for  fome  time  :  But  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  finding  means  to  reconcile  Syphax  to 
them,  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  moft 
formidable  Enemies  the  Romans  had  ;  how¬ 
ever,  this  Lofs  was  amply  made  up  by  the 
Revolt  of  Mafinifj'a  (a  much  more  potent 
Numidian  Prince)  to  the  Romans ,  by  whole 
AfTiftance  Scipio  reduced  all  the  Places  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

That  which  gave  Scipio  the  greateft  Advan¬ 
tage  in  Spain ,  I  perceive,  was  Mago' s  march¬ 
ing  from  thence  to  Italy ,  in  the  13th  Year  of 
the  War,  with  a  great  Reinforcement  of  Troops, 
to  join  Hannibal  \  for  that  General  forefaw, 
if  he  fubdued  Rome,  that  Spain ,  and  all  other 

Places 
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Places  the  Romans  poffefs’d  themfelves  of,  Africa, 
muft  return  again  to  the  Obedience  of  Car- 
thage.  Scipio ,  on  the  other  hand,  believing,  Scipio 
that  the  readieft  way  to  relieve  his  Country,  carries  the 
was  to  make  Africa  the  Seat  of  War,  tranf-  Warmto 
ported  his  Army  thither  ;  and,  being  join’d  by  fffy 
Mafiniffa  and  his  Numidians ,  gained  a  memo-  the  Af- 
rable  Victory  over  the  Carthaginians ,  and  Sy-  finance  of 
phax  their  Confederate,  who  was  made  Prilb-  Mafin’Ha* 
ner  in  the  Engagement.  Scipio  afterwards  took  |^t  y;c. 
the  important  Town  of  Utica  :  Whereupon  tory. 
the  Carthaginians  thought  fit  to  make  the  Ro-  Sypbax 
man  General  fome  Overtures -of  Peace.  But 
Scipio ,  elated  with  his  Succeffes,  would  grant  mans% 
them  no  other  Terms,  but  thofe  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  Forces  out  of  Italy  -y  never  inter- 
medling  again  in  the  Affairs  of  Spain  ;  deliver¬ 
ing  up  all  their  Shipping,  except  twenty  Vef- 
fels,  to  the  Romans  ;  paying  down  fifteen  thou- 
fand  Talents,  with  fome  lefs  material  Articles  : 

And  the  Carthaginians  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  A  Truce 
them,  only  defiring  they  might  have  a  Truce,  between, 
till  they  could  fend  to  Rome,  and  try  to  get 
fome  Alteration  of  the  Terms  in  their  Favour  ;  U  '  g  ’ 
and  in  the  mean  time  fent  Orders  to  Hannibal  Hannibal 
to  evacuate  Italy,  and  return  home  :  Which, 
it  feems,  he  received  with  the  utmoft  Regret ;  cuate 
for,  being  join’d  by  Mago ,  he  looked  upon  Italy. 
himfelf,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  have  compleated  the  Conquefl  of 
Italy,  and  probably  had  effected  it,  if  the 
Carthaginian  Army  in  Africa  had  flood  upon 
the  Defenfive,  and  not  received  that  terrible 
Defeat ,  when  Syphax  was  made  Priloner. 
Hannibal ,  however,  thought  fit  to  obey  his 
Mailers,  and  return,  quitting  that  fine  Coun¬ 
try  he  had  been  contending  for  near  fixteen 
Years,  and  abandoning  his  Allies,  the  Gauls , 
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as  well  as  the  Italians  who  had  joined  him,  to 
the  Mercy  of  the  Romans ,  which  gave  him 
a  moft  fenfible  Mortification  ;  infomuch  that, 
’tis  faid,  he  was  fcarce  Mafter  of  himfelf  when 
he  embark’d  his  Troops. 

During  the  Ceflation  of  Arms  (as  the  Ro- 
brefkThe  mam  relate)  a  great  Fleet  of  theirs  happening 
to  be  driven  on  the  Coaft  of  Carthage ,  many 
of  their  Ships  were  taken  by  the  Enemy,  and 
carried  into  that  Port  *  which  being  reclaim’d 
by  Scipio  (after  the  Arrival  of  Hannibal)  that 
State  refufed  to  reftore  them.  Whereupon  Ho- 
ftilities  were  again  renew’d  •,  and  a  Battle  be- 
over  ’Han-  *nS  fought  not  long  after,  Scipio  obtained  a 
nibal.  complete  Victory  by  the  Afliftance  of  Mafi- 
nijj'a  :  Hannibal  however,  made  good  his 
Retreat  to  Carthage ,  having  loft  twenty  thou- 
The  Car-  find  Men  in  the  Engagement.  The  Romans 
thaginians  afterwards  continued  their  March  to  inveft  that 
Oveiture^  Capital,  and  in  their  Way  were  met  by  De- 
of  Peace,  puties  from  Carthage  with  frefti  Overtures  of 
Peace ;  and  were  content,  after  fome  Debate, 
to  fubmit  to  the  following  mortifying  Terms. 
The  mor-  That  they  ftiould  deliver  up  all  their  Ships 
tifying  to  the  Romans ,  except  ten  :  That  they  ftiould 
deliver  up  all  their  Allies  that  were  in  Car¬ 
thage  ,  as  well  as  all  Deferters  and  Prifoners  : 
That  they  fhould  deliver  up  their  Elephants, 
and  tame  no  more  :  That  they  ftiould  not 
make  War  out  of  Africa ,  nor  in  it,  without 
the  leave  of  the  Romans  :  That  they  fhould 
reftore  to  Mafiniffa  all  that  he,  or  his  An- 
ceftors  had  been  poflefs’d  of :  That  they  ftiould 
pay  ten  thoufand  Euboic  Talents  of  Silver  at 
fifty  annual  Payments,  and  give  an  hundred 
Hoftages  for  Performance  of  thefe  Conditions  ; 
in  Confideration  whereof,  the  Romans  granted 
they  ftiould  remain  a  free  People,  govern*d  by 
•  their 
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their  own  Laws,  and  enjoy  all  the  Towns  and  Africa. 
Territories  they  poffefs’d  in  Africa  before  the 
War. 

Upon  the  Conclufion  of  this  Treaty,  the  The  Car. 

Carthaginians  deliver’d  up  five  hundred  Ships 

to  Scipio ,  which  he  burnt  in  view  of  the  Town.  burnt. 

He  alfo  ftruck  off  the  Heads  of  the  Chiefs  of 

their  Italian  Allies,  and  hang’d  up  all  the 

Deferters :  After  which,  he  return’d  to  Rome 

with  his  Army,  where  a  moft  magnificent 

Triumph  was  decreed  him,  together  with  the 

Surname  of  Africanus.  And  thus  ended  the  The  End 

fecond  Punick  War,  after  it  had  lafted  feven- 

teen  Years.  On  the  Conclufion  of  this  Peace,  pun;ck 

Hannibal  was  employ’d  in  reducing  fome  parts  War. 

of  Africa  that  had  revolted  from  Carthage : 

But  the  Romans ,  (till  jealous  of  his  being  at 

the  Head  of  an  Army,  requir’d  he  fhould  be 

recall’d,  and  not  intermeddle  with  Military 

Affairs.  Whereupon  returning  to  Carthage ,  Hannibal 

he  was  conftituted  Praetor  ;  and  the  Reforma-  reforms  the 

tion  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  of  the 

*  vernment 

Treafury,  was  committed  to  his  Care  :  In  which  0f  Car- 
Charges  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  no  lefs  Ho-  thage. 
nour  than  he  had  obtain’d  in  the  Field.  But  ^rls,d 
his  Enemies  charging  him  with  holding  a  Cor-  whhgcor- 
refpondence  with  Antiochus ,  King  of  Syria ,  a-  refponding 
gainft  the  Romans ,  the  Senate  of  Rome  fent  a  with  the 
Deputation  to  Carthage ,  requiring  that  Gene-  (nnmies 
ral  fhould  be  deliver’d  up  to  them  :  Where-  °  °me' 
upon  he  embark’d  fuddenly  for  Phenicia ,  from  Takes  Re- 
thence  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Antiochus ,  and  fuge  in  the 
prevented  his  being  feiz’d  ;  for  the  Carthagini-  Court  of 
ans  would  have  deliver’d  up  Hannibal  and  half  Antl0cbl<^ 
their  Nobility,  rather  than  have  hazarded 
another  War  with  the  Romans.  Hannibal  was 
at  firft  receiv’d  with  great  Marks  of  Efteem  by 
Antiochus ,  who  was  then  entering  into  a  War 
Ooo  2  with 
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Africa,  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  afterwards  entertain’d 
'“‘'’’’W'*-'  a  Jealoufy  of  this  great  Man,  and  meeting 
Who  en-  with  ill  Succefs  in  that  War,  in  order  to  pro- 
gagmg  to  cure  tjie  ketter  Peace  of  Rome ,  he  ftipulated 
to  deliver  up  his  Gueft  to  the  Romans  •>  which 
Hannibal  receiving  timely  Notice  of,  retir’d 
to  the  Idand  of  Crete  \  and  carrying  a  con- 
fiderable  Treafure  with  him,  was  in  danger 
there  of  being  murder’d  for  it  by  thofe  un- 
hofpitable  Handers,  from  whom  he  made  his 
Efcape  by  an  ingenious  Stratagem. 

He  afterwards  fled  for  Refuge  to  the  Court 
of  PruftaSj  King  of  Bithynia ,  who  being  then 
engaged  in  a  War  with  Eumenes ,  King  of 
Pergamos ,  Hannibal  was  exceeding  ufeful  to 
him :  However,  upon  the  Application  of  the 
Who  pro-  Romans ,  Prufias  promis’d  to  deliver  up  Han- 
mifmg  to  niyai  to  them,  which  when  the  old  General 
him  to  the  underftood,  he  put  an  End  to  his  Life  by  drink- 
Romans,  ing  a  Glafs  of  Poifon,  being  then  feventy  Years 
He  takes  of  Age.  The  fame  Year  alfo  dy’d  his  great 
a  Glafs  of  Rjvai  Seipio ,  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  Banilh- 
Scipio  dies  ment  ’  being  oblig’d  to  fly  his  Country,  to 
InBanilh-  avoid  malicious  Impeachments,  notwithftand- 
ment  the  jng  the  important  Services  he  had  done  the 
fame  Year.  £oman  State.  But  to  return  to  Carthage.  The 
Romans  not  only  oblig’d  that  State  to  reftore 
to  MafmiJJ'a  all  the  Territories  he  poflefs'd 
before  the  War,  but  confer’d  on  him  alfo  thofe 
of  Syphax ,  with  which  however  his  Ambition 
JfCar  aiSwas  not  fatisfy’d  >  dut  iie  feiz’d  feveral  Cities 
tba-e  with  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians :  Whereupon 
Mafaijfa.  they  appeal’d  to  the  Romans ,  who  promis’d  to 
He  is  fup-  redrefs  the  Injury  •,  but  under-hand  encourag’d 
Mafinijfa  in  his  Encroachments,  in  order  to 
keep  the  Carthaginians  low,  and  prevent  that 
State’s  riling  to  its  former  Grandeur  *,  and  ob- 
at  length,  that  notwithftanding  all 
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Oppreftions  and  Difcouragements  Carthage  Africa, 
ftill  encreas’d  in  Wealth  and  Power,  it  was  J 

determin’d  by  the  Romans ,  abfolutely  to  de- 
ftroy  their  State,  and  raze  the  City  they  fo  revive, 
much  dreaded,  to  the  Ground :  They  re¬ 
member’d  with  Horror,  how  Hannibal ,  for  The 
fixteen  Years,  had  ravag’d  their  Country,  and  Romans 
brought  them  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin,  and  could  t0 
not  be  eafy  while  Carthage  was  in  being.  For  their  state, 
many  Years  were  Speeches  made  in  the  Roman 
Senate  againft  the  Imprudence  of  fuffering  that 
State  to  rife  again  :  and  it  is  obferv’d  of  Cato , 
that  he  fcarce  ended  a  Speech  in  relation  to  that 
Debate  for  many  Years,  without  thofe  memo¬ 
rable  Words,  Delenda  eft  Carthago  :  Carthage 
muft  be  deftroy'd :  Nor  was  that  State  ignorant 
of  what  was  intended  againft  them.  They 
endeavour’d,  therefore,  by  the  moft  abjedt 
Submiffions  to  avert  their  Ruin  •,  but  all  to  no 
purpofe  :  The  Romans  aflembled  a  numerous  Make  a 
Army,  which  was  tranfported  to  Africa ,  un-  Defcent  in 
der  the  Command  of  L.  Martius3  and  M. 

Manlius  Nepos,  their  Confuls ;  who  having  AmiT 


wheadlcd  them  to  deliver  up  all  their  Arms  Perfuade 
and  Engines  of  War,  under  pretence  of  grant- tae 
ing  them  the  Peace  they  demanded,  the 
Roman  Generals  then  inform’d  them.  That  it  Up  all 
was  the  Pleafure  of  the  Senate  they  fhould  e-  their  Arm-, 
vacuate  Cartha?e3  and  remove  to  fome  other  Then  de‘ 

•  yj  B  9  pin  rp  f hPV 

part  of  their  Territories,  at  a  diftance  from  w‘ouId  ye_ 
the  Sea,  for  they  were  commanded  to  deftroy  ftroy  their 
their  City  ;  which  throwing  the  Carthaginian  City. 
Ambaftadors  into  the  utmoft  Confternation, 
they  only  defir’d  they  might  return  to  the 
City  and  confult  their  Principals,  before  they 
gave  a  peremptory  Anfwer :  This  Requeft  the 
Roman  Generals  thought  fit  to  indulge  them 
in,  not  imagining,  after  they  had  parted  with 
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A£ica.  their  Arms,  they  would  think  of  defending 
^ — v'"”"-'  themfelves  :  But  the  Carthaginians ,  being  now 
Which  reduc’d  to  Defpair,  and  refolving  to  hazard  their 
occafions  Lives  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  rather 
the  thi.d  than  fee  their  City  deftroy’d,  fell  immediately 
to  forging  of  new  Arms,  and  providing  all 
manner  of  Inftruments  of  War ;  infomuch 
that  when  the  Romans  approach’d  the  City, 
they  found  it  would  be  a  Work  of  fome  time 
to  reduce  it :  And  indeed,  the  firft  Year,  very 
little  was  done  towards  taking  the  Town, 
feveral  brifk  Sallies  being  made,  in  which  the 
Romans  fuffer’d  much. 

The  following  Year  ’ Scipio ,  Grandfon,  by 
Adoption,  of  the  celebrated  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  put  an  End  to  the  fecond  Punick  War, 
being  elefted  Conful,  and  commanding  the 
Roman  Army  before  Carthage ,  batter’d  the 
Town  with  great  Fury,  and  gave  the  Befieged 
little  Reft.  However,  they  held  out  two 
Years  more  againft  all  the  Power  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  Stratagems  of  their  ableft  Gene¬ 
rals  \  but  the  third  Year,  the  City  was  taken 
Scipio  takes  by  Storm,  when  Scipio  refigifd  every  thing  to 
by  Storm  ^  Plunder  of  the  Soldiers,  except  the  Plate 
and° burns  and  Ornaments  of  the  Temple.  5  and  after- 
it.  wards  commanding  it  to  be  let  on  Fire  in  feve¬ 

ral  Places,  it  continued  burning  for  feventeen 
Days,  and  Orders  were  given  by  the  Senate  of 
Rome ,  that  it  Ihould  never  be  built  or  inhabited 
again;  and  that  the  Cities  alfo  fhould  be  razed 
that  had  continu’d  in  the  Intereft  of  Carthage 
during  this  War.  Dreadful  Imprecations  alfo 
were  made  againft  thofe  who  Ihould  rebuild 
Carthage ;  to  avoid  which,  ’tis  faid,  when 
Rebuilt  by  Augujius  Cafar  erefted  the  new  Town,  to 
7ulll'-s>  or  which  was  given  the  Name  of  Carthage ,  it 
'ca-jlr!  was  built  uPon  another  Spot  of  Ground  near 

the 
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the  former ;  and  this  afterwards  arriv’d  to  be  Africa, 
a  noble  populous  City,  the  Capital  of  Africa, 
and  fo  remained  for  feven  hundred  Years,  till 
deftroyed  by  the  Saracens  •,  but  not  comparable 
either  in  Dimenfions,  Strength  or  Beauty,  to 
the  old  Town  >  of  which  we  meet  with  the 
following  Particulars  relating  to  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  it. 

That  it  was  fituated  on  three  Hills  in  a  Pe-  Some  De- 
ninfula,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Sea,  and 
was  in  reality  three  Towns  united  in  one  ;  the  Carthage. 
whole  two  and  twenty  Miles  in  Circumference,  Three 
and  contained  two  Harbours  within  its  Works  ;  Towns  in 
one  for  their  Men  of  War,  and  another  for  one" 
the  Merchant-fhips  and  that  it  was  on  all 
fides  furrounded  by  Rocks  :  That  on  the 
IJlhmus,  towards  the  Continent,  flood  the  Ci¬ 
tadel,  call’d  Byrfa ,  defended  by  a  triple  Wall,  By  fa, 
and  Towers  at  proper  diftances :  That  the 
Walls  were  two  Stories  high,  built  upon 
Arches  ;  and  that  in  the  lower  Arches  were 
kept  three  hundred  Elephants,  with  their  Pro¬ 
visions  and  warlike  Accoutrements  :  In  the 
upper  Arches  were  Store-houfes  and  Stables 
for  four  thoufand  Horfe,  and  Barracks  for 
twenty  thoufand  Foot:  That  the  City,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  call’d,  lay  almoft  round  the  Citadel, 
and  was  named  Megara  •,  and  the  Harbour,  Megara. 
which  was  a  double  one,  as  has  been  obferv’d 
already,  being  divided  by  a  little  Ifland,  call’d 
Cothon ,  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Seamen  :  Cothan. 
That  the  whole  Town  contained  feven  hundred 
thoufand  Souls,  when  the  Romans  invefted  it  5 
and  that  there  was  found  in  the  Place,  when 
it  was  taken,  four  hundred  and  feventy  thou¬ 
fand  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  befides  what 
was  plunder’d  by  private  Soldiers,  and  con- 
fumed  in  the  Fire.  Carthage  was  deftroyed 
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609  Years  after  the  Building  of  Rome,  and 
before  Chrift  146  Years. 

And  now,  before  I  difmifs  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Carthaginians,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire 
into  the  Genius  and  Temper,  the  Religion  and 
Policy,  of  that  once  famous  Nation. 

The  Character,  which  the  Romans  their 
Enemies  give  of  them,  is  not  to  their  Advan¬ 
tage  ;  nor  can  it  be  expedited  it  fhould  :  They 
charge  them  with  Craft,  Covetoufnefs  and 
Treachery  ;  infomuch,  that  Punic  Faith  was 
become  a  proverbial  Phrafe  at  Rome :  They 
will  not  allow  this  People  one  good  Quality, 
except  Induftry.  But  it  appears,  however,  that 
they  had  a  mighty  Genius  for  Navigation  and 
foreign  Countries,  made  more  Difcoveries, 
and  fettled  more  Colonies,  than  all  the  Nations 
in  the  World  befides  ;  and  one  would  think 
the  Romans  might  have  allowed  them  Courage 
and  military  Skill,  when  they  buffered  fo  much 
from  thefe  Talents,  and  could  never  think 
themfelves  fife,  till  Carthage  was  deftroy’d  : 
As  they  were  a  trading  People,  they  might 
put  up  many  Affronts,  rather  than  engage  in 
W ar,  which  muff  interrupt  their  Commerce  •, 
but,  when  they  found  themfelves  opprefs’d,  and 
did  exert  themfelves,  Spain ,  Italy  and  Sicily , 
as  well  as  Africa ,  were  Witneffes  of  the  Bra¬ 
very  and  Conduct  of  their  Generals  ;  and  the 
noble  Defence  of  their  Capital  for  three 
Years  after  the  Romans  had  treacheroufly  feiz’d 
their  Arms,  fufficiently  manifefts,  that  they 
were  not  fo  difpirited  upon  every  Misfortune, 
as  to  negledt  their  Defence,  as  the  Roman  Au¬ 
thors  infinuate  :  And  indeed  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  a  brave,  wife,  frugal  and  di¬ 
ligent  People.  ’Tis  true,  their  great  Com¬ 
merce,  and  adtive  Genius,  render’d  them  the 
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mod  powerful  Nation  in  Africa  \  and  they 
had  an  Ambition  of  keeping  the  neighbouring 
Powers  under  their  Subjection  but  this  is  no 
more  than  what  all  other  People  in  the  like 
Circumftances  have  done,  efpecially  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  And  this  may  be  obferv’d  in  Favour 
of  the  Carthaginians ,  which  cannot  be  faid  ol 
the  former,  that  they  improved  the  Trade  and 
Manufactures  of  every  Country  where  they 
came,  and  fupplied  one  part  of  the  World 
with  what  the  other  wanted  •,  whereas  the  Ro¬ 
mans  deftroy  ’d  all  Trade  and  Commerce,  and 
fubiilted  chiefly  on  the  Spoils  of  others. 

The  Religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears  Religion 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Canaa-  °\  th,e  . 
nites  or  Phenkians ,  from  whom  they  defcend-  ff,  S 
ed  :  They  worfhip’d  a  multitude  of  Deities, 
as  Monfieur  Rollin  obferves  from  the  Pream¬ 
ble  of  a  Treaty  they  concluded  with  Philip  of 
Macedon  ;  wherein  it  is  recited  to  be  made  :  In 
the  Prefence  of  Jupiter ,  Juno  and  Jpollo :  In 
the  Prefence  of  the  Demon  or  Genius  of  Car¬ 
thage  :  In  the  Prefence  of  Hercules ,  Mars , 

Triton  and  Neptune ,  and  all  the  Confederate 


Gods  of 


Carthage 


In  the  Prefence  of  the 


Sun,  Moon  and  Earth,  Rivers,  Meadows, 

Waters,  &c.  But  the  Gods,  chiefly  invoked 
by  them,  were  the  Moon  (call’d  Cteleftis ,  and 
fometimes  Urania')  and  Saturn  call’d  Mclock 
in  Sacred  Hiftory  ;  to  which  laft  they  facri-  They  C- 
ficed  their  Children,  fometimes  burning  them  cri^ce 
in  Fires,  and  at  others  in  a  brazen  Statue  of  ^nii 
Saturn ,  heated  for  that  purpofe,  founding  at  Saturn 
the  fame  time  Drums  and  Trumpets,  that  they 
might  not  hear  their  Cries  •,  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  Piece  of  Heroifm  in  their  Mothers 
to  afiift  at  thefe  Sacrifices  with  dry  Eyes,  and 
even  without  a  Groan  or  Sigh,  the  Sacrifice 
Vol.  XXVII.  P  p  p  not 
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Africa,  not  being  thought  acceptable  to  Saturn ,  if 
c — y— '  offer’d  with  any  Reluftance.  But,  as  the  longeft 
Cuftom  could  not  perfectly  eradicate  the  Hor¬ 
ror  thefe  unnatural  Rites  created,  they  were 
ufually  contented  with  making  their  Children 
pafs  through  the  Fire  •,  in  which,  however, 
they  fometimes  perifh’d  :  And  ftill,  in  any 
great  Diftrefs,  they  actually  burnt  them,  making 
choice  of  the  fineft  and  nobleft  Youths  their 
Nation  bred. 

In  a  dubious  Battle,  or  in  Expectation  of  a 
City’s  being  taken  and  ftorm’d,  they  have  fa- 
crificki  Children,  to  this  infernal  Fury,  from 
Morning  till  Evening  •,  a  Cruelty  fo  detefted 
by  the  reft  of  Mankind,  that  we  find  Princes, 
in  their  Treaties  with  this  Nation,  infilling, 
they  fhould  offer  no  more  human  Sacrifices  : 
And  this  was  probably  one  of  thofe  horrid 
Crimes  for  which  the  Canaanites ,  their  An- 
ceftors,  were  extirpated  j  and  which  brought 
down  that  terrible  Ruin  on  the  Carthaginian 
State. 

The  Go-  The  chief  Magiftrates  in  this  Common- 
vemment  wealth,  were  the  two  Suffetes^  faid  to  refemble 
of  Car-  the  R0ynan  Confuls,  and  fometimes  ftyl’d 
TheS/if-  Kings  :  They  were  elected  annually,  it  fee  ms  ; 
fet(S'  but  it  does  not  appear  by  whom.  Thefe  af- 
iembled  the  Senate,  and  prefided  in  it,  and 
had  fometimes  the  fupreme  Command  in  Mili¬ 
tary,  as  well  as  Civil  Affairs  }  and,  when  they 
refign’d  that  Office,  they  were  Pretors  of 
courfe,  and  thereby  retain’d  a  very  great  Au¬ 
thority,  even  that  of  calling  both  the  Judges 
and  Officers  of  the  Publick  Revenues  to  an 
TheSe-  Account,  and  of  propofing  new  Laws.  The 
jute.  Senate  confifted  of  Men  of  the  firft  Quality  j 
but  whether  they  fat  there  by  EleClion  or  In¬ 
heritance,  or  what  their  Numbers  were,  does 

not 
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not  appear  any  further,  than  that  feveral  hun-  Africa, 
dreds  enjoyed  this  Dignity.  The  Senate  was  v — 'r~~^ 
the  laft  Refort  in  all  Appeals  ;  here  Laws  were 
framed  •,  Ambafladors  had  their  Audience,  and 
Refolutions  taken  as  to  Peace  and  War  :  But, 
when  the  Senate  could  not  agree,  the  Matter 
was  brought  before  the  People,  or  rather  a  The 
Reprefentative  of  the  People  j  but  by  whom  PeoPIe- 
appointed  or  eleded  does  not  appear. 

There  was  alfo  another  Member  of  this  The 
State,  call’d  the  Tribunal  of  One  hundred,  tho’  OneTuii^ 
it  confided  of  an  hundred  and  four  Perfons 
eleded  out  of  the  Senate.  Thefe  were  em¬ 
power’d  to  call  their  Generals  to  Account, 
whofe  Power  for  a  great  while  was  almoft  un¬ 
limited  ;  and  of  thefe  hundred,  were  Five  that  Of  Five, 
formed  a  kind  of  fecret  Committee,  and  aded 
very  arbitrarily.  They  had  alfo  a  Power  to 
fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  happen’d  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  an  Hundred,  or  in  their  own  Number. 

No  Perfon  was  admitted  to  any  Poll  in  this  Qualifica- 
Government,  who  had  not  an  Eftate  that  might  p°™  for 
be  fuppofed  fufficient  to  fet  him  above  all 
Temptations  to  do  a  mean  Thing,  or  betray 
his  Truft  :  Nor  was  any  one  fuffer’d  to  pur- 
chafe  a  Place  i  it  being  prefum’d,  that  thofe  , 
that  bought  would  fell  again,  and  reimburfe 
themfelves  perhaps  by  fome  Failure  in  their 
Duty.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  Powers  of  Africa,  The  reft 
who  had  been  T ributaries  to  Carthage,  name-  the 
ly  Mafinijfa ,  Syphax ,  and  their  SuccefTors,  ° 
Kings  of  Numidia ,  and  Juba ,  and  the  reft  of  madefub- 
the  Princes  of  Mauritania ,  who  had  call’d  in,  je&  to 
and  afiifted  the  Romans  in  deftroying  Car-  Rome‘ 
thage  ,  thefe  were  for  fome  time  fuffer’d  to 
enjoy  a  kind  of  Independency  j  but  at  length, 
with  the  reft  of  the  then  known  Parts  of  sifri- 
ca ,  became  fubjed  to  Rome ,  and  received  the 
P  p  p  2  Chriftian 
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Africa,  Chriftian  Religion  very  early.  There  were 
feveral  hundred  Bifhopricks  in  Africa  in  the 
ty  flouri-  3^  and  4^  Centuries,  of  which  the  Archbi- 
fhes  here,  fhop  cf  Carthage  was  Primate  3  the  celebrated 
St.  shifting  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian ,  with 
many  other  Prelates  renown’d  in  Ecclefiaftical 
Th zVan-  Hiflory,  adorn’d  this'  Church  :  But  the  Van - 
dab ,  a  barbarous  northern  People,  with  their 
Neighbours  the  Suevi  and  Alans.,  having  forc’d 
their  Way  into  France  and  Spain ,  and  being 
afterwards  driven  from  thence  by  the  Goths , 
another  northern  Nation,  tranlported  therm 
felves  from  Spain  into  Africa ,  about  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  427  ( Genferirds  being  their  King) 
and  fubdued  great  part  of  the  Country  pof- 
fefs’d  by  the  Romani.  The  Vandals  appear  to 
have  been  Chriftians  indeed,  but  of  the  Arrian 
Sedl  3  and  therefore  expell’d  all  the  Orthodox 
Chriftians.  They  had  the  Dominion  of  this 
part  of  Africa  till  the  Year  534,  when  Beltfti- 
rius ,  the  Emperor  Ju/limaAs  General,  ob¬ 
tained  a  coinpleat  Vidtory  over  Gilimar  their 
laid  King,  and  thereby  recover’d  all  the  Ro- 
The  Sara-  man  provjnceSi  Whereupon  Juftinian  made 

f  run-  -  1  r  J  . 

Africa  a  Prefecture  3  whereas  formerly  it  ufed 
to  be  fubjedt  to  the  Prafetius  Prat  or  10  of  Italy , 
and  it  remained  united  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
Othman ,  the  third  Caliph  of  the  Saracens ,  in 
the  Year  1647,  fubdued  all  the  North  of 
now  under  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atiantick  Ocean, 
the  Do-  The  Saracens  afterwards  conquer’d  almoft  all 
Spain  3  and  both  there,  and  in  Africa ,  eredted 
abundance  of  petty  Kingdoms.  Thofe  in  Afri¬ 
ca  were  at  length  almoft  all  reduced  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ,  the 
moft  potent  of  all  the  Saracen  Soveraigns  in 
Africa  :  But  fmee  the  creeling  the  Kingdom 
of  Algiers  by  the  Turks>  in  the  manner  already 
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related,  the  Empire  of  Morocco  is  reduced  into  Africa, 
very  narrow  Bounds,  extending  no  farther  a-  /~‘ 
long  the  Mediterranean ,  than  from  the  Streights 
of  Gibralter ,  to  the  River  Muhia  :  All  the 
reft  of  the  Barbary  Coaft,  from  thence  to  E- 
gypt ,  is  fubjeft  to  the  Turks  of  Algiers ,  Tunis 
or  Tripoli. 
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